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_ Sowing eu. Seed in n Monith 
— The is the laſt Month from 
"September that Wheataſeed can be 
Town in, with any Proſpect of Sue- 
| ck for; after this, the Weather 
enerally becomes ſo warm, and 
- 8 10wety as to run up rhe Wheat⸗ 
53 Spire Ie Weh an expecitieutGrowth, that it will 
_ be very apt to mils the main profitable Kernings 
N Part, and chiefly run into Straw ; which is qr 
forrune that many poor Tenants; eſpecially, date 
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not run the Riſque of; for, if he e ſhould: fow 


wn Foes Part of his Crop of Wheat in Apri 

: Crop would conſequently miſs Corning, and he, 
Feat be undone. But I will ſuppoſe there is 
rdly any Nan, ef common Seuſe, add bh guil- 
wd of duch, a fogliſh Piete of ill Huſbandry, as to 
fo Wheat in April, becauſe the Sowing of Wheat, 
- even in March, is not a little, but a great Riſque 

hat he runs of A a profitable Crop,” as 1 

am going to ſhew, | : 
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- often ſend in their Dogs among the ſtanding Corn, 
even that which would be fit to cut before Auguſt 
is out at lateſt, and thus do the Farmer a great 


1 8 . of paving @ © 
good Cr op of Wheat, when he ſows it in this Month. , 
— It is . that whoever ſows Wheat - ſeed in this 
Month, runs a great Riſque of having his 8 
ripe in due Time; and, if it is not, it expoſes a 
Farmer to ſeveral Damages: As firſt to the Da- 


mage of Hunters, Shooters, and Setters, who com- 


monly are ſo very eager after Game, that they too 


deal of Miſchief, by trampling down, beating out, 
and making the Wheat very chargeable to mow, 
or reap. Secondly, There is another Capital Mit- | 
fortune belonging to ſuch late ſown Wheat, and 
that is, it will be late in its green Ear and Stalk, 


in the Time when the greateſt Quantities of Honey- 


Dews.generally fall, which is in the latter Part of 


June, and the Beginning of Fuly 3 and then ſuch 


green Wheat is moſt liable to receive the Stroke, 
28 the Farmer calls it; that is, the Hondy:dews, 


which are of a ſulphureous glutinous Nature, will 


then fall on the green Ears and Stalks, and fo cloſe 
and glew up the tender Hoſe of the Ear, that the 
unripe Wheat-kernels cannot expand themſelves 
into a full Growth and Bigneſs ; z . which is one 
Reaſon why Wheat-kernels are often ſeen no big 


than the Grout of an Oar. Thirdly, By Wheat : 


being fown later than ordinary, it comes later into 

Bloflom, and thereby loſes much of the Sun's Heat, 
that is perfectly neceſſary to ripen the Ear, and pro- 
duce a large Kernel. On theſe then, and ſeveral 


other Accounts it is, that forward ſown Wheat is 
commonly the beſt Crop: Yer there are Ways 
and Means that may be uſed to help a late. fown- 


Wheat-crop, and prevent, in ſome Degree, the dire 
Effects that ſometimes attend the late Sowing this 
Golden Grain. _ before'I write of this, 1 ſhall 

give 
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Sie an ee er Law-ſai. e, 3 a 8 | 
tleman's hunting and ſhooting in a Field; and da- 
mag ing the ſtanding Corn that grew in che ſame. 
Hoa Lawſuit commenced by a Gentleman's bunt- 
ing and ſhooting in a Field of ſtanding Corn. — This 
Caſe happened 1 in Hertfordſhire, by a Gentleman's ri- 
ding into. a Field of ſtanding Corn, and ſending his 
Spaniels among it for putting up Fartridges, in or- 
der to his ſhooting them flying; which occaſioned a 
Law-ſuit'to commence for the Damage the Farmer 
ſuſtained 3 and the Gentleman refuſed to pay for the 
ſame, becauſe he inſiſted on his being duly qualified 
according, to Law to hunt and ſhoot : But, when 
this Affair was determined, at an Aſſize held at 
HFeriford, the chief Coſt fell on the Gentleman, by 
the Jury's bringing in a Verdict of one Shilling Da- 
mage for the Farmer, Plaintiff; ſo that i it colt, as 
I was informed, fifty Pounds Ch 4 2. in all to the 
Gentleman, and yet even the er was not a 
little Loſer; however, the Diſpute happened be- 
tween two Perſons who could well enough afford it ; 
for the Farmer, who rented three Hundred Pounds 
a Year, had an Eſtate of his own about ont Hun- 
dred a Year, and the Gentleman was Owner of one 


of ſeveral Hundreds. 


Of Ways and Means to improve 4 late ** Crop 
, Wheat. The Sowing of Wheat-ſecd, ſo late as in 
this Month, may be occafioned by ſeveral Means. 
Firſt, It concerns a Farmer to have a forward ſown, 
a a middle ſown, and a latter ſown Crop of Turneps ; 
for, if he ſhould not have a latter Crop, as well as 
the two former, he may ſtarve his Store-cattle, tho? 
ever ſo well fed before, and hinder the compleat Fat- 
ting of thoſe Sheep, that before have been fed for 
the Purpoſe : Two Misfortunes that all prudent 
Farmers ought with their utmoſt Care to prevent. 
Now it often happens, that a latter ſown Crop of 


Turneps is not eaten off by Sheep, or Cattle, till in 
8 - +; 
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| ginning of this Month, and Set ſometimes extraor a 


Dung or Manure, and the Seed are to be confi 
which leads me to make the following Obſervations, : 


neps grew large, and with their Leaves and Stalks 


Crop could: It is then that theſe Cattle, by their 
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”—_ Ser Wheat in ich. bw 
pM Month; and, altho' it is moſt common for | 
 Chilturn Farmers to ſow ſuch Turnep- ground with 
Barley, yet there are others who want to increaſe 3 


their Quantity of Wheat, that plow ſach Turnep- 
ground, and ſow it with Wheat-ſeed about the Be- 


2 - 


dinary good Crops in Return; and, for doing this 
in the greateſt Perfection, the Sort of Pl — 
er 


How Turnep- ground is to be plowed,” in order to pet 
a large Crop of Meat on the ſame. The Plow+ 
ing-part, in this Reſpec is to be performed accord- 
ing to the Nature of the Soil, and the Condition it 
is in at this Time of Tear. If the Turnep-crop was 
well houghed, and grew on a well dreffed, Piece of 
Ground, then there is not much Doubt, but the Tur- 


covered, and very much hollowed the whole Feld 4 l 


and the more, as ſuch a plentiful Crop maintai 


the more Sheep, or Oxen, longer than a poor thin a 


Dung and Stale, drefs and iner“ iſe the Heart and 
Strength of the Ground, which cauſes it to ferment 
and become the more porous. When this happens 
to be the Caſe, though ſuch Land is for the moſt 
Part ſown with Barley, it is alſo ſometimes (but 


ſeldam) ſown with Wheat or with Peaſe, on 


only one Plowing with Harrowing ; but then ſuck 
Plowing ſhould be done as ſhallow as poſſible, 
that the Roots of the Wheat may run into the 
richeſt Part of the Earth, which is the upper Part, 


Juſt turned Bottom upwards ; for, ſhould an unſkil- 


ful Ploughman plow ſuch Ground deep, the Far- 
mer may very probably be deceived in his Expece _ 
tation of a good Crop, becauſe the Dung and Stale 

of the Sheep, Cows, or Oxen, would be buried as 


as we call it; by lying fo low, that the Roots of the 


Grain 
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be guilty 2 committing ſuch a groſ 
takes committed in Farming, 


ibis Month on Turnep-ground, »— The Wheat-ſced 


| and Ear, which require a Winter's Grow 


confequently the pro 


Sorts I mentioned in 
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— Ubeat as hauck * 


G little or no Benefit by it, but only 


have Room to grow on a crude, raw, und} 


Earth, that would | -caufe the Farmer a = 


ban Crop inſtead of as the uſual Terms 
are; — re I have made this Matter 
ſo plainly appear, that one would think none could 


ſs 2 3352 | 
there are, I am fuce, many ſuch 


eſpecial! | 
norant Sort, who- ave P os chucly by th ip | 
the Art of Plowing, certainly is the moſt 
neceſſary and moſt uſeful Knowledge belonging 
to a Farmer. pn e e RR—ee s 


i bs ſown in 


the Seed. 


What Sort of Wheat-ſeed i is pr 


a 
is not the Lammas Sort, nor yet che Cone or Dug- 
dale Sorts, becauſe theſe have a large Ibn _ 


Soil to perfect their Crops z and c 5 5 
heat - ſeed, that produces a ſhort Stra w 1. — 75 
Sort to ſow at this Time of 
the Year, as having but about half the Time to grow 
in, that the Winter fowed Wheat-ſeed has. There- 
fore, I here propoſe the white or red ky Sort 
of Wheat-ſeed, to be ſowed fingle, 2 toge 
ther in this Month, as that which —_ anſwers * N 
my laſt Character: Accordingly, when the Ground 
is in right Order, and the Seaſon favourable, there 
is no great Dunger of having a full Crop of . — 
after ſowing this Seed, as it has — ha 
my own and others Practice, — — the 
feveral blightening Accidents late ſown Wheat is 


ſubject to. But, above all, I repommend the fa- 


mous. Foreign Wheat-ſeed, being one of the four 
my taſt hly Book for 


Fedruary, which in _ Grounds, as Sands, Chalks, 


Gravels, 
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ties this Wheat is endowed with above all others. 


well, and make Choice 
the fame ; there ſhould: be likewiſe ſome extraor- 
dinary Aſſiſtance given the Ground: for ding ; 
the Growth of ſuch. a late ſown Crop. 
What Dreſſing or Manure is proper to forward the 
Growth of ſuch late ſown Wheat-ſeed, — Altho' 1 
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dry Loams, ſhould never be Suit bo 

5 8 8 ; and then, as I have there remark- 

ed, this Sort of excellent Wheat will grow and 
 Houriſh, even in poor Earth, where the Lammas, the 


Pirky, and Cone or Dugdale Sort would ſtarve. 
A fine and moſt Pa rs Conveniency, indeed 
which: ought to be coveted and ſought after by all 


Farmers and Gentlemen with the greateſt Diligence 
and Expedition, who occupy, or are Owners 


of ſuch Soils, for the Sake of thoſe valuable Quali- 


But this is not all, for 1 it is 3 to ar _ 
a right Seed to ſow in 


have here“ wrote on the Feaſibleneſs of obtaining 
good Crops of Wheat, by ſowing the Seed in 


March; yet this ought not to be expected, without 
the Aid of a proper Soil, a proper Plowing and 
Sowing, and-2 proper Dunging or Manuring; for 
it is not to be ſuppoſed that a Marſh Ground, a ſtiff 

Vale Ground, or a Clay Soil, on a Hill, is capable 

of producing a good Crop of Wheat in due Sea- | 
fon, when the Seed ts ſown ſo late as in March. 


No, ſuch Succeſs is incompatible with Reaſon, be- 


cauſe theſe Soils and Situations, being in themſelves 
naturally of the coldeſt Nature, muſt conſequently ” 
impede the Ripeneſs of the Corn to a Degree of 
rendering it unprofitable 3 and for a Farmer to loſe 


a Wheat-Crop 1s the ready Way to his Ruin, eſpe- 
cially if he be a poor Tenant ; for on the Golden 
Grain Crop chiefly depends the Payment of his Rent. 


On the — the Soil ſhould be a Sand, or a 
ſandy Loam, a Chalk, or a chalky Loam, a gravel- 
* Loam, or a very dry intire Loam, to bring for- 
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ward ſuch a: late ſown Wheat-crop, after a Crop of 
Turneps; and even here,” not ſo well, without the 


Aſſiſtance of Dung or Manure for as it is a Sort of 
bold Adventure (a Riſque at beſt) thus to ſow , 


Wheat · ſeed in this Month, it _ be juſtly feared, 
if the Ground has not an extraordinary Help, that 
the Corn will not ripen in due Time. Therefore, 
beſides the Dung and Urine that the Cattle left in 
the Turnep-ground, and after the Seed is ſown, 


| ſhort rotten Dung ſhould be immediately ſpread 


all over it, to the Quantity of fifteen Cart-Loads 
on each Acre, at leaſt : Or twenty Buſhels of Sdot 
ſown over the ſame by the Hand broad-caſt, or 
three or better four Cart-Loads of Clay, or 


| Wood- Aſhes, that will contain in all about one 


Hundred and twenty Buſhels, reckoning thirty 
Buſhels to each Cart-Load, to be ſown out of a 
Seed-cot broad-caſt over one Acre of fuch new 
ſown Wheat-ſeed : Or feventy Buſhels of Coal- 
Aſhes, or twelve Buſhels of Peat-Aſhes, if they 
are made from the beſt, black, ſtrong Moor-peart : 
Or twenty (or rather leſs) Buſhels-of Oil-cake Pow- 


der, or forty or fifty Buſhels of Malt-duſt 3 ons 


of which powdered Manures is to be ſown by the 
Hand out of a Seed-cot, as ſoon as ' poſſible after 
the Wheat-ſeed is ſown, for the Rains to waſh in 


| upon the Corn, to force on ſuch a ſpeedy Growth, 
as to cauſe the Wheat to run into its green Ear 


early in June, the better to avoid the ruinous Con- 
ſequences of a late Blooming, that, as I have ob- 
ſerved, often proves fatal to late ſown Crops of 


Wheat, which are not ſufficiently aſſiſted by a time- 
ly and proper Dunging or Manuring. But the Top- 


dreſſing of a powdered Manure is far more prefera- 
ble on this Account to the Top- dreſſing of Dung; 
becauſe, in Caſe Rains do not fall for ſome Werks 
after the Manure is ſown, the very Dews and Miſts 
will have ſuch a Power over ſo light a Body as 
1 BEE Powder 
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for 
in | fome Degree 


Want of Rain, may lie and 


wing Grain. In fhort, where a Field of Wheat 


2 late ſdwn as in this Month, it is Abſolutely nes 


ceflkry to male Uſe of the beſt Method poſſible 16 
forward the Growth of ſuch a Crop, 
Wheat may go on and flourith with all Expedition; 
that the Farmer may have it tb reap as foon as he 
has cut the more forward ſſown, and thereby have his 


| Wheat into the Barn before the long Nights are fat 
advanced, and the Rains fall in fo great a Des 


gree, that it will be very difficult to dry it aftof 
ſuch Wetting. 
How to ſow Wheat in March, that Field-fowls 


” Ball not devour it. T lis is a very material Article, 


becauſe, at this Time of the Year, the Field-fowls 
are more than ordinary voracious, after any new 
ſown Grain, as being in a ſtarvmg Condition, by 


the Length of the paſt Winter Weather, and the 


Scarcity of Food at preferit z which fo whets ther 
Appetites after any new ſown Corn at this Time of 


the Year, that they will not enly employ their ut- 


moſt Labour to come at it, but will allo hazard 


their Lives in Queſt of it. And, indeed, it has to% 
often happened, that the ignorant and careleſs 
Huſbandman has loft half, 'or a fourth Part, 


or a ſixth or eighth Part of his Seed by the Rooks, 
the Magpies, the Daws, the =T mall. Birds, 


for Want of covering his 825 according to Art: 


Which to prevent, = Way is, if the Ground is 


a Loam, the Wheat-ſeed may be ſown in TW] .- 
bout Lands, out of a Man's Hand, without Har- 
rowing after wards, which covers and ſecures it well 


from the Beaks and Claws of Birds. A ſecond 
che 
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Vent enough for it, for Malt-making, they put it 


the Land, as ſoon as it harrowed firſt fine, and then 
to plow it in, which is called Sowing under Tho- 
rough. A third. Way is to plow the Ground whe- 


| ther it is a Sand, a Chalk, a Gravel, or other light 


Earth, with a very narrow Plough that makes 'very 
narrow Thoroughs; which when - finiſhed, as the 
Plough leaves it, the Wheat-ſeed ſhould be ſowed 
on ſuch rough Ground, Broad-caſt out of a Man's 
Hand; and thus it will fall into the _ Furrows, 
and lie ſufficiently covered by the Earth that the 
Harrows will pull down on it, if they are employed 
with good Judgment, Thus the Wheat-ſeed will 
be almoſt all ſecured from the Fowls; though the 
Field is ſituated at a conſiderable Diſtance from the 
Houſe ; but remember to ſow leſs Seed on rich 


| Ground than on poor Ground; for the Wheat on 
rich Ground will gather and branch, when it will 


not on poor Ground. 
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C H A P. II. 
| Of Barley-Crops. 


INE Nature of Barley-Corn, as it relates to its 
Growth in the Earth — This is a more diffi- 

cult Grain to get plentiful Crops of than Wheat, be- 
cauſe of its diſagreeing with ſeveral Soils and Situa- 
tions where Wheat will thrive ; inſomuch that it 
is an uſual Saying, That the Land, which is proper 
for a Wheat-crop, is not ſo proper for a Barley 


crop; hence it is that moſt of the Suffolk and Nor- 
folk Farmers, in particular, who occupy ſandy. 


Grounds, are obliged to this Grain for the greateſt 
Part of their Profit; and where they have not 
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% OO BenGar  — 
to the Uſes of Feeding Turkies, Geeſe, Hogs, 


Cc. which enables them to pay their Landlords z 
and it is in theſe two Counties beyond all others in 
England, that ſome fine Improvements in Huſban- 
dry may be ſeen, to the infinite Profit of both 
Landlords and Tenants : Which have been brought 
to paſs, within theſe fifty Years, ever ſince they 


learned the Way of ſowing and houghing Turneps in 


their open, common, ſandy Fields, which has not 


only proved a Preparative to their ſucceeding Crops 
of Barley, but ſuch Turnep-Crops give them a vaſt 


firſt Profit beſides, by feeding their horned Beaſts 
with .them to the Degree of Fatting; ſo as to fit 
them in a compleat Manner for a Smithfield Mar- 
ket, where Thouſands of them are fold in a Lear; 


and, by the cooling fat Dung, and fertile Urine, 
that their Runts, Oxen, or Cows leave behind them 


in the Land, they ſo dreſs and prepare their dry, 
huſky, hungry, warm, ſandy Grounds, as to cauſe 


them to return more plentiful Crops of Barley of 


late Years, than they had formerly; and the more 


by far ſtill, for my making publickly known 


that moſt excellent Way of preparing Barley- 


| ſeed with Salt-petre and Lime, which I am very 


ſenſible is made Uſe-of. by the more rational Sort 
in many Places to their great Advantage, as I ſhall 
by and by more at large make appear. Ir is true, 
that the ſandy Soils commonly yield a thin-bodied 
Barley-corn, and in the reddiſh Sands a high- co- 
loured Grain: Yet, where ſuch Sands are Fully 


dreſſed with Dung or Manure, the Barley-kernel 


may be improved beyond the Size of thoſe that 
grow in poorer Grounds, Thus in the ſandy Loams 


about Fulbam, by the Help of the London Dung». 


hill, they often get excellent Crops of Barley; but 


ſtill, their Grains ſeldom arrive to that Bulk, as in 


the more agreeable, gravelly, chalky, and intire 
dry Loams, which deads me to be the more particu- 
1 Se! f 5 lar 


Particles are for the moſt Part gl 


Oy Barley Cros. 11 
lar in_writing, of propagating Barley-crops in the 
following different Soils and Situations. „ 

Of Sowing Barleysſted in a ſandy Soil, — This 
Soil, in one Reſp &, is the moſt natural Soil of all 
others, for he Grown of Barley; that is, for cau- 
ſing it to grow with the greateſt Expedition; and, 
therefore, a Farmer, that rents a ſandy Ground, has 
an Opportunity beyond all others to ſow his Barley- 
| feed the lateſt; for, in ten Weeks Time, in ſuch a 
Soil, a Crop of Barley has been ſown and got off ; 
for, as this Grain beyond all others, of its Size, 
has Roots of ſo tender a Nature, that they cannot 
N into any hard, rough Earth, a Sand, whoſe * 
Part globular, gives the 
thready weak Fibres of the Barley roots an ecaly 
Opportunity to make their Entrance amongſt them, 
and get their Living in the moſt. expeditious Man- 
ner. On this Account it is, that a Turnep-crop, or 
a Rye-crop, that was ſown for and fed off by Sheep 
or Oxen, even till MayeDay, will, in this looſe, warm, 
dry Earth, give the Farmer Leave to ſow the ſame 
Ground with Barley. But then ſuch a Barley-crop 
is not in a little Danger of being ſpoiled by 
Droughts, becauſe this is the moſt burning Soil of 
all others, and, in dry Times, impedes the Sprout- 
ing of the Barley- ſeed to a great Degree, and crip- 
«ples its Growth afterwards, by cauſing the Crop 
to - ſprout at different Times, That Barley-ced, 
which lies deepeſt in the Earth, will ſprout ſooneſt ; 
that, which lies next higher, will fprout next; and 
that which lies higheſt of all, will ſprout laſt; by 
which Means there will be three Degrees of Ripe- 
neſs, that muſt neceſſarily cauſe three Sorts of Malt 
made from ſuch Barley; and then, I am ſure, there 
muſt be bad Beers and Ales made from it, be- 
cauſe ſuch Malt will conſequently deceive the Brew- 
er that makes his Lengths of Wort from it, as if it 
was all one Sort of the beſt of Malt; for the Pre- 
— = C2 ; paration 


| 


T2 oY ny 
päaration and Malting of ſuch Barley i in the. Ciftern, 
in the Couch, and on the Kiln, will have different 
Degrees of Melioratiog. - That Barley, which was 
ripe, will be the firſt ſoaked enough; that, which 
was three Parts ripe, next; and that, which was 
half ripe at Harveſt, when cut down, will be the 
laſt ſoaked, and fo in its Sprouting and Drying 3 
whereby there will be in Courſe 8 ſteely N 
corns, that will not receive the hot Water or Li- 
quor ſo ſoon as the riper and ſofter Corns, and 
then what will be the Effect? Why, a weak, ill. 
| taſted Beer or Ale, inſtead of a ſtrong · bodied 
and well reliſhed Sort, becauſe there is not that 
Quantity of mellow Malt- flour in the Kernels, as 
there would be if it was all true made Malt from a 
Barley that ſprouted much at one and the ſame 
Time in the ebene Hence then it is, that Steep» 
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ing of Barley- ſeed became fo neceſſary, that, in ſome 
dry Summers, a full Crop of Barley is not to be ex: 
ed without it, eſpecially when the Seed is ſown 
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in a ſandy Soil. But when only one or two Buſhels 
of Barley- ſeed is ſoaked and ſown on one Acre of a 
ſandy Soil, and managed according to Art, there is 
no Fear of havinga full Crop in Return, tho? itis ſown 
in this hungry Soil, as moſt Sands are, even in the 
drieſt of Summers, provided the Land be dunged, 
or manured in a Huſband- like Manner; becauſe 
the Liquor of Lime, that is made Uſe of for this 
Purpoſe, is of ſuch a Nature, as to cauſe the Barley- 
| ſeed to ſprout all at once, and then run into fa 
quick and large a branching Cover, as to ſhade 
their Roots, attract the Dews, and lodge and retain 
them afterwards, Thus, as I have formerly ob- 
ferved, when I travelled through the Counties of 
Suffolk and Norfolk, in the dry Year 1736, there 
was but one full Crop of Barley growing, that I 
heard of; and that happened by a Gentleman's buy- 
ing one of my Books of Huſbandry, eren 
| 3 


1 


ubliſhed the famous Nitre Receipt for ſteeping 
rley-ſeed 3 which he ſo punctually followed, 
that, with the Bleſſing of Heaven, he had ſuch 
a full Crop of Barley, that People came far and 
near to ſee it, as it grew in a dry, hungry, huſky 
ſandy Soil, in one of the drieſt Summers, I believe. 
in the Memory of Man. In this ſandy Soil, they 
often ſow but one Buſhel of naked Barley- ſeed on 
an Acre, two at moſt, if it be a compleat hungry 
Sand, and this little, becauſe, in ſuch a looſe Soil, 
every Kernel is apt to grow; and becauſe, as Sands 
for the moſt Part are of the pooreſt Sort of Earth, 
if a Farmer ſhould ſow three, or four, or five Bu- 
ſhels of Barley- ſeed on an Acre of ſuch lean Earth, 
it would not be able to carry forward the Growth 
of a tolerable Crop, but, inſtead thereof, return 
him a very ſhort Stalk, a dwindling ſmall Ear, a 
few Kernels, and thoſe of the leaſt and leaneſt Sort. 
Thus a Farmer, through Ignorance and Covetouſ- 
neſs, to get a great Crop of Barley, may run into the 
Miſtake of ſowing a large Quantity of Seed, as if 
the Crop was to grow in a good Loam, and ſo be- 
come a great Loſer indeed, if he ſhould ſow many 
Acres in this Manner; for there is a great Diffe- 
rence between Sowing Barley- ſeed in Sand, and in 
ſtiff, rough, clayey or loamy Soils; for, as the Na- 
ture of theſe is in a great Degree contrary to 
Sands, ſo muſt the Quantity of Seed be, and the 
Management alſo, as | ſhall by and by ſhew. In 
the mean Time 1 have here to remark, that when a 
ſandy Soil is got fine by Plowing and Harrowing, 
and ready for ſowing the Seed, it may be ſown two 
or three Ways: Firſt, By ſowing the Barley-ſeed 
Broad -· caſt all over the Ground, and plowing it in; 
for, in this hollow, ſandy Earth, the Barley-ſprouts 
will eaſily inſinuate - themſelves, and grow through 


1y- it, contrary to the Sowing of Barley-ſeed on a rough 
or clotty ſtiff Earth, which, in ſuch a Mode of 
b- Sowing 
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a ſixth, or a third, or more Pires of it; and there. 
fore the uſual Quantity of four or five Buſhels un- 
ſteeped is often ſown firs as an Allowance for what. 


may never come up, by Reaſon of the clotty, heas 


vy Nature of ſuch Clays or Loams, or what may 
be eaten by Birds or Vermin. Or, Secondly, As the 
Plough leaves the Sand, the Barley-ſeed may be 
. ſown all over the rough Ground, and only bare 


in. Or, Thirdy, Half the Barley-ſeed may be 


 fown and plowed in, and Half ſown” or harrowed 
in upon the rough Ground. Or, Fourthly, Where 
a ſandy Soil is ſtiff enough for the 'Purpoſe, and 
Vill give Room enough for working the Drill- 
plough, fo that the Earth fall not ſo ſoon after the 
Share, as to prevent the Barley- ſeed from dropping 
out of the Hopper of it into the Drill; then, I fay, 
it is by far the beſt Way of all others, to ſow Bar- 


ley- ſeed in Drills made a, 8 0 aſunder, as I am | 


going to ſhew. 


How, and why it is 57 to * Neil in a 
' dry, poor, lean Earth, by the Drill-plough, — This is 
a Matter of great Conſequence to many Gentlemen 
and Farmers, Occupiers of a ſandy, chalky, gra- 


velly, or dry loamy Earth, becau it ſa ves much 
Plowing, Seed, Harrowing, Dunging, or Manu- 
ring, and other chargeable Matters, incident to the 
Sowing of Barley-ſeed in the Broad-land Way. 


Which to prove, I ſhall here only mention a feb- 


of the capital undeniable Reaſons, that may ſatisfy 
any rational Perſon of the ſame: Firſt, Then, when 
any of theſe Soils are duly prepared, by only good 
Plowings and Harrowings, ſo that the Sand the 
Chalk, the Gravel, or a dry Loam be in a true, 
fine Condition, and lie level, clear of any Water- 
thorough ; then it is, that ſuch Land is fit for Dril- 


ling with Barley-ſeed. Secondly, When the Soil is 
jor * fit, them one Buſhel, or a Buſhel and a half, 


Or 


Sowing and Plowing, oer perhaps bury alert 
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or thereabouts, of Barley-ſeed, is ſufficient to ſow 
one Acre of any of theſe Earths, by drilling the 
Seed either out of the Three- Wheel Drill- plough, or 
the Pulley - drill · plough, as the Nature of the Soil is 3 
if it is a gravelly Earth, or one that is a little ſtif- 
fiſh, I recommend the Three-wheel Drill-plougli 
for this Purpoſe ; but if it is a Sand, Chalk, or 
dry fine Loam, then the Pulley-drill-plough will 
be very requiſite; and thus both will perform Won- 
ders. Thirdly, If the Ground is a ſandy Loam, a 
chalky Loam, a gravelly Loam, or an intire dry 
Loam, it will bring forward a large profitable Crop, 
without the Aſſiſtance of. either Dung, Manure, or 
any Compoſt whatſoever ; becauſe when the Inter- 
ſpaces or Intervals of Earth are houghed by the 
Hand Dutch-hough, ſuch looſe Earth, that by this In- 
ſtrument is raked on the Roots of the Barley, will 
become a Receptacle for lodging and retaining the 
rich Dews (for ſo I call them, becauſe it has been 
found on Trial, that nothing is of a more ferrtili- 
ſing Nature to any Sort of Vegetable whatever, than 
Deus are, when enough of them are ſaved and ap- 
plied to the Root) and, by the Waſh of Rains, the 
Salts of ſuch houghed looſe Earth will be carried 
_ down to the Root of the Grain, and nouriſh it to 
that Degree, as will make it branch, and grow into 
large Ears and Stalks. Fourtbly, By houghing the 
_ Ground two or three Times in a Summer with 
the Dutch Hand-hough, all Manner of Weeds are 
killed, and kept from growing in the Intervals, be- 
| tween the Rows of Barley; ſo that the naked Earth, 
here, is kept in the trueſt, ſweeteſt, and fineſt Condi- 
tion of a Fallow. Fiftbly, By ſuch repeated Hough- 
ings of the Intervals, the Farmer has an Opportu- 
nity of ſowing a Crop of Wheat, or other Grain, 
in Drills, after the Barley- crop is got off, by drilling 
the Seed in the laſt vacant Interſpaces of Ground, 
that was kept all the preceding Summer in a fallow 
.— 1 a : Condi- 
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| Condition, ſo that here is no Loſs of Time, nor 
Ground. Sixthly, As there is no Occaſion, for Years 
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together, to lay any Dung or Manure on the ſame 


Ground, where either Wheat, Barley, Oats, Beans, 


Peaſe, Turneps, Lucern, or St. Foyne- e. ſeed is ſown 
in Drills, at a Foot aſunder, the Dung or Manure, 
made by the Farmer, may be intirely put to the 


Ilſe of enriching his Meadow-graſs, or Clover, or 
Rye-graſs, or Treyfoil. A new Improvement of 


vaſt Conſequence, eſpecially to all thoſe Gentlemen 
and Farmers, whoſe: Land lies remote from where 
auxiliary Dungs or Manures are to be bought, or 
where it lies at ſome Diſtance from the Farm- yard: 


All which, and many more good Properties, be- 


long to this new Binn as I ſhall a little 
further enlarge on. | 

' How a Cy rob of beat, Barley, Oats, Beans, 
Hook, Lucern and St. Foyne Graſſes, &c. are den 
livered from the Deſtruction of Weeds, Fowls, &c. 
by the new Drill. Huſbandry. — It is well known, by 
woeful Experience, that Weeds in ſome Years de- 
ftroy half the Crop of Grain, as Wheat, Barley, 
Oats, Beans, and Peaſe, and alſo Lucern and St. 
Foyne Graſſes, Sc. to the utmoſt Undoing of ma- 
ny poor Farmers, who ſow their Ground with any 
of thoſe Corn or Graſs-ſeeds in the random or pro- 
miſcuous Broad-caſt Way : becauſe there are ſeveral 
Sorts of Weeds that grow in ſuch a numerous Man- 
ner, as to be out of their Power to cut up and extir- 

te, while the Corn or artificial Graſſes are under a 


Growth in the Field in the Broad-land Mode. 


We Damage of the white and yellow Curlock to 
the Barley-crops. "Theſe infect vaſt Quanti- 
ties of Ground, both in Vale and Chilturn Toun- 


tries ; but the white Sort is the worſt, and leaſt 


ſeen. Between Sheer and Darkin, in Surry, in a 


: ſandy, loamy Field, there was ſuch a Quantity of 
© _ white Curlock grew, I think, among a Crop of 


ng 


. ** 1 


V Barlez 
Barley, that there ſeemed to 


be as much Curlock 


as Corn, in the Year 1738 for in ſome dry Sum- 


mers (in which this capital Weed grows moſt pre- 


dominant) the yellow Sort kills great Part of Corn- 


crops. In Vales, where a Farmer has a Flock of 
Sheep, he delivers his Bean-crop from its Power, 


by letting them feed among the Beans, till they 


cripple the Growth of this Weed, for all the Sum- 
mer after; but in his Wheat, Barley, Oat, Pea, or 
Thetch- crop, he cannot do it, leſt the Sheep eat 
and ſpoil the Corn, at the ſame Time; ſo that here 
is little elſe but a Submiſſion per Force to the Da- 
mage of this Weed. So in Chilturn Countries this 


Weed, in ſome dry Summers eſpecially, over- runs 


— 


whole Fields of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Beans, Peaſe, 
Thetches, Sc. ſown in the promiſcuous Way, to 


ſuch a Degree, as to ſpoil half the Grain z as it did 
in many Places in the Summer 1743, in the fore 
Part of which, a wet Time happened ; but, in the 
latter Part of it, a very long dry Seaſon ſucceeded, 
that brought up the Curlock, and cauſed it to do 
great Damage. As does 7 ty 

The May-weed. Its Damage to Crops. of Barley, 
&c, — This horrid, ſtinking, venomous, rampant 
Weed is another that defies the Farmer's Skill to 


leſſen its Growth among Corn-crops, when Corn is 


ſown in the random Manner, and this Weed has 
got its Growth among it ; for it is ſeldom that it 
comes ſo thin, as to give him Room to pull it up, 
but muſt poſitively ſubmit to irs Damage, and that 
is commonly a great deal; for ſometimes it will 
kill half or more of a Crop of Wheat, or Barley, 


| &c, This ugly Weed, as it cannot be weeded 


out of the Corn, infects the Ground with its 
Seed, and will remain in Poſſeſſion of it for ever, 
if Ways and Means are not made Uſe of that will 
deſtroy it; and alſo come up among the ſucceed- 
ing Corn-crops, to their utmoſt Deſtruction, unleſs 


the 


} 
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18 | Of Barley-Crops, 
the Ground is extreamly well plowed; and dunged 
to force on a quick rank Growth of the Grain, -that 
it may out- run and get the Dominion of this Weed ʒ 
and yet even all this Management will not ſomes 
times do, unleſs the Seeds of the Corn are ſown 
thick; for, if there is Room for the May-weed to 
grow, it ſeldom fails of coming up, and keeping 
Company with the Crop till near Harveſt, as it 
very apt to do, both in wet and dry Summers; 
and as it did in a moſt capital and general Man- 
ner in the Year 1743 in moſt Sorts of Grounds ; 
and where a Farmer is fo poor, that his Rent de- 
pends wholly on his Crap of Corn, and it is ruined 
by the May-weed, he breaks in Courſe, . and 
becomes undone, and a Charge to the Pariſh, 
and all on Account of this and other Weeds 
which, in Truth, is ſo often the Caſe with many 
weak Pocket-Farmers, eſpecially when this or 0+ 
ther Weeds leſſen and ſpoil his Crop, when Grain 
ſells cheap, for then he has but little Corn and lit- 
tle Money. And thus it happened to a pretty ma- 
ny this Year, when Wheat fold in. September for 
half a Crown a Buſhel, Barley thirteeen Shillings 
a Quarter, Oats twelve Shillings, and Peaſe and 
ans for leſs than two Shillings a Buſhel, Ec, 
which were the very Prices I fold all theſe Grains 
for at Hempſtead Market, in September 1743. It 
% true, that, where a Farmer has a double Crop 
of Grain, though it ſells cheap, he is not a Loſer ; 
becauſe his great Quantity ballances the low Price, 
and makes him a Gainer; but when, as I faid, a 
thin Crop of Grain falls to his Share in ſuch a Year, 
then, if he is a poor Man, and cannot ſuſtain. the 
Loſs, Woe muſt be his Cafe. | 
be Gould, or Boſwell, or Wild Marigold, its Da- 
mage 10 Barlky-crops, — This moſt deſtructive 
| Weed is called by theſe ſeveral Names in different 
Countries, and is a third curſed Weed that, infeſts 
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Of Barley-Crops, 49 
Corn-crops, and defies the Farmer's Skill to deſtroy 
it, This is the capital Weed that ae pad 
Grounds; as the Curlock and May-weed do 
Clays, Loams, Chalks, and Gravels. Between 
Aſhford and Lenham in Kent, 1 ſaw a large Field 
| of Barley, that grew in a fandy Soil, ſo full of 

this Gould-weed, that there ſeemed to be almoſt as 
much Weed- as Barley, and yet there was a pretty 
good Crop of the Grain; by which Appearance, 
J knew the Land had been ſufficiently dunged, elfe 
there had been moſt Weed, and leaſt Grain. On 
my Enquiry on the Spot, of the Nature of this 
Weed, the Owner told me he deſpaired of ever 
clearing the Ground of it; for that he always had 
it amongſt his Corn more or leſs, where it ſome# 
time cripples it to that Degree, as to cauſe half 
Crops. Now this Weed that grows up near as high 
as the Barley with its yellow Heads, and keeps 
Company with it to the laſt; draws away much. 
of the Earth's Strength, and ſcatters vaſt Quanti- 
ties of its Seed, or propagates its Increaſe, by 
the Enlargement of its Roots; and is ſo / prone 
to grow in ſandy Soils, that I have ſeen it 
in many Fields as the chiefeſt Weed among Corn, 
for many Miles together. But in our Parts, where 
our Soils: conſiſt of Chalk, Gravel, Loam, and 
Clay, we are Strangers to it, and ſo are all Vale ſtiff, ' 
Earths : I ſhall proceed no farther in this Place 
in writing on Weeds ; for, if I was to give a parti- 
cular Account of the ſeveral Species, I could write a 
Folio Volume of them. But, I think, what I have 
ſaid of theſe Three is enough to ſhew the deſtructive 
Nature of Weeds in general, as they are Enemies to 
| Barley and other Crops : Which leads me to the 
Thing intended, that is, to ſhew how they may be 
utterly deſtroyed; EE 

How the famous Dutch Hand-hough and new in- 
venled moſt profitable Horſe»break deſtroy all Sorts of 
D 3 ; Weeds, 
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O , Of Barley-Crops. 15 
p eds, and give Corn-erops at the ſame Time the beſt 


of Nouriſbment. — Whether it be Curlock, May- 
weed, wild Marigold, Crow. garlick, Melilot, Cam. 
mock, wild Honey-ſuckle, Hog-weed,. Cats-tail, 


Couch or 'Twitch-graſs, or any. other of the ſtub- 
borneſt Sorts of Weeds: Theſe Inſtruments will 


certainly deſtroy them, if aptly applied, between 


the Drills of Corn or artificial Graſſes, Ic. As to the 
Dutch Land Hong, it is to be preferred before all 


Inſtruments whatſoever, for keeping clean the Inter- 


vals or vacant Ground, between Drills of Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, and artificial Graſſes, becauſe here is 
only the Width of twelve Inches allowed from 
Drill to Drill, which will not permit a Horſe and 


'the Break to work between them, as being too nar- 


? 


row for the Purpoſe, Therefore this Dutch Hough, 
that is to be worked by paring it before a Man, is 

to anſwer the great Ends 
of keeping down and deſtroying the Growth of all 
Weeds, and at the ſame Time applies the hough- 
ed up Earth to the Roots of the Corn; which will 
nouriſh them in the moſt exalted Manner, as I have 


before obſerved. So the Horſe-break is as well a 


contrived Engine to work between Drills of Peaſe 
and Beans, for killing all Manner of Weeds, and 
breaking up and turning the looſened Earth on their 


| Roots, and this by the Help of the little Houghs 
Working before, and an earthen Iron that immedi- 


ately follows them ; and all this at one Draft, by 
Reaſon both the Houghs and the earthening Iron 
are fixed in one Beam, and drawn at one and the 
fame Time by the Horſe, Now ſuch an earthen 
Iron as this is, that will perform a great deal of 


Work in one Day, I recommend as one of the 


cheapeſt and beſt contrived Inſtruments that ever 
was invented, next to the moſt ſerviceable Plough ; 
becauſe this will hough and clean the Interſpaces, I 


believe, of ten, or more, Acres. of drilled Peaſe or 


Beans 
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Beans in one Day, ready for Men's pulling ſuch 
turned looſened Earth nearer to the Bean and Pea 
Roots; which Work, wanting but little Labour to 
perform, one Man will diſpatch a great deal of it 
ms | Þ es 


n 


Of Sowing Barley in Vales. 


T\ HE Time of Sowing Barley in ſtiff Vale Lands. 
1 — About the 12th Day of March is the 
uſual Time that Vale-Farmers begin to ſow Barley, 
if the Weather is in their Favour ; and this Time 
they more ſtrictly obſerve of late in Ayleſbury Vale, 
than they did formerly; becaufe many of them 
have ſuffered very much by ſowing their Barley- ſeed 
ſooner, in Hopes to have their Crop ripe before 
their Neighbours, and get it into their Barns in a 
dry Seaſon, and with a fine pale Colour, But the 
Conſequence of too early ſowing Barley-ſeed has 
often been attended with very ill Effects; for, if 
Rains fall for ſome Time quickly after Sowing, and 
cold Weather happens at the ſame Time, the Bar- 
ley-Blades will diſcover to the Owner the poor 
Condition its Roots are in by their reddiſh Fox- co- 
lour, which 1s a certain Sign of a lamentable poor 
Crop at Harveſt. And, if a Vale- Farmer ſhould 
defer the Sowing of his Barley-ſeed too late, then 
he is in Danger of ſuffering by a bad Crop another 
Way; that is, if a long dry Seaſon ſucceeds 
ſuch late Sowing, then the Crop is the more likely 
to be attended with the foregoing Misfortunes of 
growing in three Degrees of Ripeneſs. However, 
notwithſtanding all the Foreſight and Diligence a 
Farmer can make Uſe of, dry Weather ſometimes 
immediately follows and continues (for Farming is a 
Lottery like moſt other Things) ſo long as to bring 

| e the 


22 Of Sowing Barley in Valtl. | 
| the Crop under this Damage. Wherefore the Steep« 
 .___ Ing of Barley for Sowing, even in this moiſt Soil and 

Situation, may be of very great Service for forcing 

it up in a little Time after Sowing, let the Wea⸗ 

ther be ever ſo dry; and, by this Means, cauſe the 

Blades to ſhade the Roots before the Moiſture in 

the Seed is exhauſted, and thus prevent any Preju- 
dice to the Barley-crop,. if the Weather proves dry 
preſently after Sowing for ſix Weeks or two Months 
Of preparing Vale-lands for Sowing them with Bar- 
Ey. ſeed.— There are ſeveral Circumſtances neceſſary 
to publiſh, on account of Sowing Vale-lands with 
Batley, that have eſcaped the Notice of all Authors 
whatſoever tothis Time. The Sowing of Barley, in 

Vale- grounds, comes more into Practice than in 

former Times; for, till within theſe thirty Years 
paaſt, they ſeldom ſowed any other Corn in their 
low, ſtiff Vale-Earths, than Wheat and Horſe- 
beans. But the Vale-farmer, at Jaſt, got his Eyes 
opened, and ſaw that, by conſtantly ſowing one Sort 

of Seed, his Crops of Wheat were leſſened ; for 

| the Earth, like Animals, affects Variety of Species. 
Hence, then, it was, that the Sowing of Barley- ſeed 
took its Increaſe of Sowing, and now is frequently 
ſown, not only as a Tilth-crop, but alſo as a Hitch- 
crop. Firſt then for ſowing Barley-ſeed as a Tilth- 
crop: The Vale-farmer commonly makes the fol- 
lowing Preparation: They fallow in May at far- 
theft, and ſometimes in April. The firſt Stirree is 
performed in Juby, the ſecond Stirree in November, 
and, about the 12th of March, they plow the laſt 

Time, and ſow their Barley-ſeed. Bur, in the Year 

1740, three Plowings ſufficed, and proved as good 
as four in ſome Years, becauſe the laſt. hard Winter's 
great Froſt had penetrated into the Earth very 
deep, hollowed the Ground, and killed the Weeds 
ſo well, that even half Plowings did in many Places 

| . prove 
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prove ſufficient to bring the. Ground under a fine 
Tilth. And, for dreſſing their Barley-land, they do 
it either with Dung, or by the Fold, or by Pigeon- 
dung, or by Soot. Theſe are the uſual Dreſſings 
for fertiliſing Barley-crops in the Vale of Hleſbu- 
ry, which I ſhall take Notice of as follows: F:rft, 
If they dreſs with Dung, they commonly lay it 
on the Land, juſt before they begin to fallow, and 
then plow-it in; or lay it on juſt before the firſt or 
ſecond Stirree-Time, and then plow it in ; for, by 
ſuch early Plowing in of the Dung, it will have 
Time to: rot, and mix the better with the Earth, 
keep it hollow, and ſooner cauſe it to become a 
fine Tilth. If, by the Fold, they ply it to the 
Ground all the Summer, and likewiſe after the Bar- 
ey is ſown, when the Weather is favourably dry, 
and carry on this folding Dreſſing, as long as this 
ſprouting Barley will let them, to great Advantage, 
| becauſe the Tread of the Sheep cloſes the Surface on 
the Seed, very much prevents the Damage of 
Droughts, and by their Dung, Stale, and Wool, they 
alſo very much fertiliſe the Barley-crop. In ſhorr, 
Folding in Vale-grounds is reckoned the very beſt 
Jof Dreſſing, both to Corn and Graſs-grounds, where 
they lie convenient for it. If by Pigeons-dung, 1 
have this uſeful Remark to make known, that that 
Pigeons-dung, made Uſe of from a Dove-loft, is 
eſteemed to be half as good again as that made from 
2 Dove-court, becauſe, in a Court, the Dung lies ſo 
near the Ground, that it draws much of its Quin- 
teſſence into it; which in a Loft it is delivered from, 
as falling and lying on a boarded Floor; which 
Item may ſerve as a valuable Conſideration to all 
thoſe Farmers, who buy and fetch this Pigeon- 
dung at ſome Diſtance from their Houſes; a Thing 
commonly done, to help out with that made at 
Home, On this Account I have known an Ayleſbu- 
7y Vale-farmer drive his Waggan above ten Miles 
| an 
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an OR and bring Home fiſty Buſhels at a Time 


at one Shilling each of this 5 and, as ſoon: as 


the Barley- ſeed is ſown, a Man, with a Seed- cot full 


of it, ſtre ws or ſows it out of his Hand to the Quan. 
tity of twenty Buſhels over each Acre of Land, 


and then harroys it in with the Barley-ſeed. This 


Manure, for many Years 2 has been eſteemed the 
richeſt of all others for fertiliſing all Crops of Corn 
it is own amongſt. But I intend hereafter to prove 


that Pigeons-dung 1 is not the richeſt of Fowls-dung, 


and that there is another Sort of Fowls-dung 
richer than this, and that will do more Service both 
to Field and Garden Crops than this can. If Bar. 
ley-crops are dreſſed with Soot, J have to write, 
that this Manure is hardly got into Reputation as 
yet, for fertiliſing Corn-crops in Vale-grounds. 1 
never knew but one Ayleſbury Vale-Farmer make 


Uſe of it for increaſing his Barley-crop, but by this, 


which I was an Eye-witneſs of, I am ſure, either 
Coal or Wood-foot will anſwer very well, if twen- 
ty Buſhels of it are ſown out of a Seed-cot broad- 


caſt on one Acre of Barley, as ſoon as the Seed is 
ſown and harrowed in with the Barley at the laſt 


Harrowing, becauſe the Soot muſt be harrowed in 


but once in a Place, though the Barley muſt be 
| harrowed more: Or the Soot may be ſown c- 


ver the Barley, when the green Blades are two 
Inches high. They ſeldom ſow a Hitch-crop of 
Barley, bur, if they do, preſently after the Harveſt 
they plow up a Wheat-Ttubble, let it lie all Winter, 
and in March give it one Plowing again, and harrow 
in the Barley, but this only where the Ground 1 
in rich Heart. 

The common Way of Sowing Barley-ſeed on Val 
Ridge-Lands,—The Sowing of Barley-leed on Vale- 
rhe. lands is done after this Manner: On the rough 
Ground, juſt before they begin to plow it for the laſt 
Time of all, t they ſow on each Acre one Caſt of 

mu 


e Sounng Barley in Vals. 25 
Barley to the Quantity of one third Part of four 
Buſhels; then they immediately with the Foot- 
plough plow it in, by. caſting the Ground down 
with it: Now this thin Caſt of Barley-ſced, ſo plow- 
ed in, will ſtand ſtiffer than the reſt that is only 
harrowed in, and by this Means will not fo eaſily 
WW ſuffer by dry Seaſons, as if the whole Seed was only 

harrowed in. But there is another Conveniency in 

ſowing this firſt Caſt, and plowing it in; it wil! 
prevent the Barley coming in Rows, which that Bar- 
ley-crop will be ſure to do, whoſe Seed is all fown 
on the rough Ground and harrowed in. When this 
W firſt Caſt of Barley-ſeed is ſown and plowed in, 
they directly ſow two Thirds more of the four 
Buſhels of Seed all over the rough Ground as the 
Plough left it, and only harrow it in, by ſowing it 
broad - caſt from Thorough to Ridge, and from 
Ridge to Thorough, at two Throws, or a Double- 
caſt; then they immediately harrow the Acre Ridge- 
land twice or more in a Place all long-ways; and 
| afterwards when the Barley - ſprouts are two or three 
Inches high, they roll it, cloſe the Earth about the 
Stalks, and give the Roots a new Nouriſhment ; and 
thus the Ridge - land is compleatly ſowed and finiſh- 
ed till Weeds get up and employ the Paddle. 

. How a Genileman in the Vale of Ayleſbury canveri- 

ed a Meadow into Arable Land, and ſowed it for the 
firſt Time with Barley — A Gentleman who held a 
large Farm of his own in this Vale, having a 
Meadow that did not produce that Profit, which 
he thought it would do, if the Ground was employ- 

ed under Crops of Corn, came to a Reſolution of 
plowing it up. Accordingly in this Month he 
plowed it up with the Foot-plough, and a Fin of 
Iron fixed in its Share, thus: He began to plow it 
into a Broad- land of nine Steps wide, by firſt ma- 
king a low Ridge and plowing on each Side of it 
till he extended his Plowing to the * 
; SE E 5 e | 


* 


26 o/ Sewing Aly; i Pala) | 
- a Dimetfions 3 and as he plowed (as we call it) 
round the Ridge, he plowed the Graſs Turf down 
100 as thin as poſſible; and as ſoon as he had turned 
4 down one Furrow wick Turf, he directly with the 

| fame Plough turned a Furrow of Mould bi the fame 
as thick as he could, ſo that the Graſs had no 
Chance to grow through! it. When he had plowed 
all the Meadow up in this Manner, he harrowed in 
Barley-feed, which produced the biggeſt of Crops. 
Thus he not only enjoyed a Barley-crop without 
Lofs of Time, but prepared, at the ſame Time, the 
ſame Ground for a Wheat-crop to be ſown at Mi- 
chaelmas following; for the Mould was laid on the 
Turf fo thick, chat it rotted the Turf by Oober 
next, when the Barley-ſtubble was plowed up, and 
Wheat harrowed in. I ſhould' have ſaid: there were 
two Foot; ploughs employed in this Work at a 
Timie, one followed the other; the firſt turned down 
the Turf, and the other turned the Mould on it. 
Of Sowing Sprat Barley on Vale-lands.— If hi 
Benefit of ſowing this Sort of Barley in Vale-lands 
was rightly known, I believe more of it would be 
fown than is, becauſe this Sort of Barley agrees beſt 
with ſtiff Soils ; and for this Reaſon it is often fown 
in Maſh-grounds, for here it will grow into a rank 
Straw and Ear, and yet not fall down, as having a 
ſtronger Straw than the common Sort” of Barley 
has, will yield ten or eleven Quarters on an Acre for 
ſowing only three on ſuch rich Land, when four is 
uſed of the common Barley; which is a little infe- 
rior to this for making a Pale Malt, and therefore 
ſells beft to the Diſtiller and Brewer, commonly for 
two Pence a Buſhel more than that, becauſe it will 
yield more Spirits, and make a longer Length of 
Beer or Ale than the common Sort will, 
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U Sowing Barley in Chilturn Grounds, 77 
down HA FP. IV.“ 8 
irned 3 5 a” I 10 py: py „„ £ 
the Of Sowmg Barley in Chilturn Grounds, 
fame 3 en TT is | 
1 no HE E Nature of Chilturn Lands. — Hertford- , 
owed BE || Hire in general, moſt Part of Kent, Eſſex, 

d in Norfolk, Suffolk, Berkſhire, Wilſhire, and many o- 

rops. ther Counties abounding in chalky, ſandy, gravel- 

thout ly, and loamy Soils, are deſervedly called Chilturn 

„ the Countries, as being of a dry ſhort Nature, and ly- 

Mi- ing in dry Situations, contrary to Vale-lands, that 

n the for the moſt Part are of a ſtiffiſn, wettiſh Nature 

Jaber and Situation; and therefore there is various Ma- 

and nagement neceſſary to be uſed, different from thoſe 

were which Vale- lands require, and therefore I ſhall 

at a briefly touch on their ſeveral Plowings and Sow- 

lown ings, Sc. 3 ny 

it. To ſow a chalky Soil with Barley. This ſhort ſweet 

f the dry Earth 1s plowed either with a Foot, or Wheel- 

lands plough, according to the Cuſtom of the Part; 

d be ME but a Foot-plough is generally uſed here, becauſe 
beſt it will plow much ſhallower, than a peaked Share 

own Two-wheel Plough, or One-wheel Plough can; 

rank and this Foot-plough is in many Places more than 

ng a ordinary neceſſary to be uſed, becauſe there com- 

arley monly lies under a Chalk a Sort of Hurlock, or 

e for WW Chalk-Stone, which being of a harder and barrener 

ur is Nature than the Chalk, the broad-ſhared Foot- 
infe-plough will plow as ſhallow as a Man can wiſh; and 

efore therefore only plow up a chalky Surface, or upper 

y for Stratum of Earth, and not meddle with the next 
will hard Stratum of hurlucky ftony Earth; which true 

Operation is much in Favour of a Barley-Crop, 


and therefore, while they are a performing the ſe- 
veral Plowings in the Fallow-ſeaſon from April to 
this Month, they always plow it very ſhallow in 
77 Broad-Jands, and ſeldom ever in Two-bout Ridges. 
\ P. ES This 


28 Of Sowing Barley in Chilturn Grounds) a 
This Soil will bear Wheat, R Oats, Peaſe, 
Thetches, or Tills, Sc. but not Men n if 
Wheat or Barley is ſown here, they make a, re- 
gular Fallow for it, and change at every Fallöw- 
Seaſon the Seed; that is, if they ſow Wheat this 
Time, they ſow Barley next, and Oats or Peale, 
or Thetches, or Tills after. But, of late Years, 
theſe chalky Farmers have left off Sowing of Peaſe, 
and ſow moſt Oats, becauſe, in this looks dry Soil 
be Sun and Air have ſuch Power as to parch and 
the Pea-roots to the Loſs of many Crops, 
800 7 West and Barley, if the Ground is folded, 
for the moſt Part grow into as fine rich Crops; 2 
the fatter Earth produces; but then there muſt 
| be a good Dreſſing of Folding and Dunging, or 
Sooting, or ſome Hundred Weight of Woollen 
Rags firſt applied, or Soot afterwards ſown on the 
Top of the Grain, to bring this to paſs ; for, as 
this { Ground is generally of a very lean Nature, it 
requires rather a double Dreſſing than a ſingle one. 
Now when the Ground is got ready, they ſow four 
Buſhels of Barley on the rough Ground, and har- 
row it in; and afterwards, when the green Blade is 
got about three Inches high, they roll it, and it 
is done with; till Weeding - time; and then, if they 
are free from the Poppy, they ſtand a good 
Chance of a full Crop, which often (eſpecially in 
a wet Summer) falls to their Share, provided they 
dreſs the Land well, But theſe Farmers and Gen. 
tlemen, who occupy ſuch chalky Ground, ate 
vaſtly wanting to their own Intereſt in not provi. 
ding themſelves with one of the Drill-ploughs : If 
with the Three-wheel Sort, the noble Horſe. break 
ſhould be bought with it; but, if the Pulley Drill. 
Plough, a Dutch Hand- hough i is ſufficient 3 for in 
this Soil theſe Inſtruments would do Wonders, no! 
only for giving a Farmer full Room to ſow the 


lame Land every Year, without ever making ! 
Fallon, 
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Intereſt, 
Account, by either buying or trying them, or ſee 
their Operation performed by others, though they 


O Sowing Barley in Chilturn Grounds, 28 
Fallow, but he may ſow and get fine Pea-crops, 
with ſix Times the Aſſurance in my humble Opi- 
nion, by the ag, Way, than he can with the old 
Broad-land Way of Sowing. But who will be- 
lieve this, why but few of the Engliſb, as I have 


Reaſon to ſay, for J have ſent away as many Drill- 


ploughs to Scotland, Ireland, and the Weſt-Inates, 


| as I have done to any Part of England. In ſhort, 


it cauſes poor Land to yield as much Grain again 


in the Drill-way, as it does in the Broad-land old 


Way, which I calculate to be true under ſeveral 


| Confiderations too tedious to mention here, Then 
| ſurely all thoſe Farmers, Veomen, and Gentlemen, 
that are capacitated to purchaſe the Inſtruments 


for ſo _— are not a little wanting to their own _ 
if they do not ſatisfy themſelves on this 


ride many Miles for the Sight. But, before I quit 


writing on this chalky Soil, I have to obſerve, That 


Turnep-ſeed is often ſown on this Earth to Pro- 


fit; and when a full Crop of them happens to be 


eaten off with Sheep, Cows, or Oxen, then they 
give it only one Plowing, and ſow three Buſhels 
and a Half, or four of Barley, on the rough Ground 
and harrow it in; then directly clap the Fold on 


| the ſame ; and, if they can run it over the whole 


Crop, they hadly ever miſs a rich Return at Har- 


| veſt, becauſe the Feet, Dung, and Stale of Sheep 
agree better with ſhort Chalk, than with any 


Earth whatſoever, by their treading in the Seed, 
and plaiſtering it, as it were, down fo faſt, that the 
Crops of Barley will ſtand upright, when others 


that go without this Benefit will fall, be laid flat, and, 


perhaps, half the Grain ſpoiled, as is often the 
Caſe, eſpecially where the Chalk is of a dry and 


very ſhort Nature ; for then the Grain, without the 
Help of the Fold, ſtands looſe, and the Roots of 


it 
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it liable to be damaged by Droughts ; for which 
Reafon in particular, the Steeping of the Batley- 
ſeed is more than ordinary neceſſary to be done, be- 
fore it is ſown in this huſky Earth, but moſt. of 
all neceſſary when a Farmer is obliged to ſow his 
Barley-ſeed late, as Fam going to ſhew by a true 
and remarkable Inſtance. * 
 Howa Farmer, being obliged to ſow his Barley late 
in a chalky Soil, ſteeped in it common Water, and ibere- 
by bad a better Crop than his Neighbours, — It was 
but laſt Year 1742, that a judicious Farmer, who 
lives between Tring and Wendover, having had a 
Crop of Turneps, that grew in a chalky Soil; to 
make their Meat hold out as long as he could in 
this ſcarce Time of Graſs, he gave the Land only 
one Plowing to ſow and harrow in the Barley-ſeed; 
and being neceſſitated to ſow this Grain fo late as 
the latter End of this Month, he, for Fear of a 
„ dry Seaſon ſucceeding his Sowing, acted wiſer 
Bn than his ignorant obſtinate Neighbours; for, tho? 
DER he was unacquainted with my Receips for uſing 
Salt-petre for this Purpoſe, yet, of his own 
Notion, he ſteeped his own Barley-ſeed in fair 
Water two Days and two Nights before he ſowed 
itz and the Effect was, that he enjoyed a far better 
Crop than his Neighbours, who ſowed their Barley 
the ſame Time in "the ſame Soil. Now if Steeping 
„ of Barley- ſeed in only common Water had the 
1 profitable Effect of making it come up in an even 
1 and quick Sprouting, for its Blades to give the 
Barley-roots an eaſy Cover and Shading againſt 
Droughts ; how much more would the Crop have 
been improved, if the Seed had been ſoaked in a 
Salt- petre Liquor, that would not, only have pro- 
duced theſe Benefits, but alſo made the Barley - ſeed 
to ſprout into many Branches and large Ears, to the 
very great Increaſe of its Crop, even in the drieſt 
0 Scaſons. 
To 
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O Smuing Barley in Chilturn Grounds. 31 
Jo ſow a gravelly Soil with Barley: ſeed.—Gravelly 
and chalky Soils are very well known to be the beſt 
of all others for 8 a fine white, thin-ſkinned 
Barley-corh ; and therefore, where a Farmer poſ- 
ſeſſes ſuch an Earth, he has a great deal of Reaſon 
to encourage the Growth of Barley-crops in it; 
not only for the Benefits I have mentioned, but alſo 
for that excellent Quality more incident to a gra- 
velly Earth than any other, which is, its Proneneſs 
to Kerning or Corning; for this Soil, if it is well 
drefled, and the Barley-ſeed firſt ſteeped before 
Sowing, ſeldom or never fails of producing the 
largeſt Crops of Barley : But, when I mention 
Dreſſing of this Soil, I would be underſtood, I 
do not mean a common ſcanty Drefling : No, As 
this is one of the looſeſt, and moſt huppy Sorts of 
Earths, it is abſolutely neceſſary to beſtow upon it 
the greateſt Aſſiſtance, that is, a double Dreſſing 3 
as is often done by ſeveral of thoſe able and judi- 
cious Farmers I know, who rent much of this Soil, 
and accordingly receive in Return double wv of 
this Grain, when their Neighbours, who give it 
only a common ſlight Dreſſing, receive but half the 
Quantity at Harveſt ;. for, by ſuch Double-dreſling, 
the ſteeped Seed is ſo invigorated in its firſt Vege- 
tation, that it preſently runs into a branching 
Growth, and covers its Roots with ſuch a Defence, 
againſt ſuch Droughts, as to cauſe them to produce 
an early Crop. It is this gravelly Soil that yields 
us the ſweeteſt of Turneps, and therefore is moſtly 
ſown with Turnep-ſeed and Barley; for, as ſoon as 
the Turneps are eaten off, they give this Earth only 
one Plowing, and harrow in three Buſhels and a 
Half of Barley-ſeed ; but, if the Ground is more 
than ordinarily poor, four Buſhels is the Quantity 
unſteeped ; but, if ſteeped in a right Liquor, three 
Buſhels will be ſufficient for one Acre. Then 
where a Farmer has the excellent Conveniency of 
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32 Of Sowing Barley in Chilturn Grounds: 


running his Fold over the Seed, as ſoon as ſown, 


and can carry it forward, till the whole Field is fl. 
niſhed, he will find it the beſt of Dreſſing for this 


looſe, dr : gravelly Soil. But, as few! Farmers hays 


this Opportunity, we commonly, about Gaddeſden 


dreſs our gravelly Barley-ground, with either Dung, 


or London Coal-ſoot ; but, as often as we can, we do 


It den the Fold ; and, when we get a Crop of Bar. 


ley, from off this Soil in a right Order, we ſeldom 
ever fail of finding not only a ready Market far it 
but alſo a Shilling or two in a Quarter more than for 
that Barley that grows in Loams or ſtiff Earths: 


Year, as being Owner of ſeveral Fields of Grave, 
Chalk, Loam, and Clay, which leads me to give 


an Account of ſowing Barley in loam my Earths. 
a 


To ſow a Loamy Earth with Barley-ſeed, —= 


- As this is a ſtiff Earth, in Compariſon of a Sand, 


2 Chalk, and a Gravel (and, is indeed, the Rifeſ 
of all athers, except Clays) it receives a different 


Huſbandry from them to ſow Barley-ſeed in, for 


returning Crops that may anſwer the Farmer's 


| Wiſhes. For this Purpoſe, therefore, there muſt 


be more Plowings performed in this Earth, than are 


neceſſary to be done in them, in order to bring i 


into a fine Tilth, and make it ſufficiently porons to 


receive and nouriſh the fine tender Capillary Rood 
of the Barley; becauſe theſe Roots are of ſuch 1 


ſoft, thready Nature, that they will never thrive 
unleſs they have a full Freedom to puſh them eaſil 
into the Earth; ſo that though a Farmer ſhoull 
beſtow a doable. and treble Dreſſing on this Earth, 
for making it return a large Crop of Barley, yet i 
will be to little Purpoſe, unleſs the Land-is brought 
into a perfect porous Eineneſs by the Plough and 
Harrows. A Caution ſo neceſſary to be obſerved, 
that, by the Want of it, Thouſands of Acres 0 
Barley have fallen ſhort of the Farmer's Expec 

tation 
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Of Sviding Barley in Chilturn Grounds, 33 
tation at Thraſhing+times. In this loamy Soil we 
ſow Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peaſe, Beans, artificial 
Graſſes, Turnep and Rape - ſeed, Sc. and after the ' 
two latter have been eaten off with Sheep, we ſow Bar- 
ley-ſeed, upon one, and ſometimes two Plowings: 
Some commend the Plowing the Turnep- ground 
once, and others twice, for a Crop of Barley: If 
it is plowed but once after the Turneps are eaten off 
the Corn, they ſay, directly enjoys tho Dung and 
Stale the Sheep left behind them, and the Ground 
is delivered from the Dangers of great Rains, 
that may happen between the Plowings, if the 
Ground is plowed twice before the Barley is ſown, 
becauſe ſuch Rains are apt to bake and cake (as we 
call it) the Ground, and waſh away the Sheep- 
dreſſing before the Corn is in the Earth. To which 
I have to remark, that one Plowing, after the Tur- 
neps are eaten off, is ſurely beſt, when Turneps 
have been houghed well, were a full Crop, and the 
Ground by thoſe Means kept free of Weeds, and 
in a hollow light Condition. But where the 
Ground had been il|-houghed, and that before had 
| not been brought into a fine Tilth 3 where Weeds 
abounded, and the Earth isclung and ſowre; then 
it is certainly the beſt Way to give it two Plow- 
| ings in Broad-lands, one croſs the other. But then 
ſuch two Plowings ought to be done preſently one 
after one another, that they may the better fine the 
Earth, and kill the Weeds, and prevent the Da- 
mage of too much Rain; for good Plowings, g 
ſhould Harrowings, and fair Weather, while theſe Opera- 
tions are performing, and the Seed ſowing, are the 
beſt Aſſurances to hope for a full Crop of Barley; 
and remember that, where two Plowings are beſtow- 
ed upon Turnep or Rape-land, the firſt Plowing 
ſhould be very ſhallow, and the laſt a little deeper 
becauſe, tho? the firſt turns the Sheep-drefling in- 
to the Earth, the laſt turns it up again, ſo that the 
. - uu 
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34 Of Sowing Barley in Ohilturn Grounds. 

_ Seed-barley will directly have the Benefit of it. bt 
is an uſual Saying, That a quick. Man ſhould ſotu Oats, 
and a flow Man Barley, by Reaſon Oats need not 
be fown quite ſo thick as Barley; for Barley ſhould 
be ſown fo thick, that a Shoemaker*s AI. may but 
enter between the Stalks without touching them; 
therefore, in any of the Chalks, Sands, Gravels, or 
Loams, there ought no leſs to be ſown than four 
Buſhels of Seed on each Acre unſteeped broad · caſt. 
I ſhould here have given an Account of Dreſſing 
Manures made Uſe of for increaſmg Crops of Bar- 
ley in loamy Grounds, but this is too tedious for the 
Room I have, and therefore muſt haſten to give an 
I.... OO Tp ie, e 5 ol 

Of ſowing Barley-ſeed in loamy Clays, and other 
wet Soils, — That Ground, that beſt agrees with 
Wheat, does not with Barley ; it 1s for this very 
Reaſon that the Middleſex, ſtiff, loamy, clayey Souls 
very much diſcourage their Farmers from ſowing 
Barley in them; yet, as, Art helps Nature, even 
theſe diſagreeable Soils may be made to bear good 
Crops of Barley, as I have proved to the Wonder 
of thoſe Farmers, who lived about a Gentleman's 
Houſe that tried, by my Direction, my Salt-Petre 
Receipt, and had in Return ſix Quarters from off 
each Acre, as he himſelf declared to me, and this 
where they ſeldom ever before mowed above three 
Quarters from off one Acre. Hence it is that J 
have Reaſon to aſſure thoſe Farmers, who occupy 
loamy, clayey Lands, that lie tolerably dry, they 
ought not to deſpair of getting good Crops of Bar- 
ley from off them; and this becauſe, by Virtue of 
the Imbibition of the Grain, ſuch cold Land may 
be ſown thè latter End of this Month, or at the 
Beginning of April; and hope for good Succeſs, 
for they may depend on it, that by the Bar- 
ley-ſeed being ſoaked within-ſide, and loaded 
without- ſide with a Coat of Lime, no dry Weather 

| | | | „„ ow 


O Sowung Barley in Chilturn Grounds. 3 5 
can fo cloſe the Ground, as to ſtop its Growth, pro- 


ug vided the Earth was in a fine Tilth, when the Bar- 
at BE tey-ſceed was fown.” Here therefore, afier three or 
ld tree Buſhels and a Half of Barley have been ſoaked 
ut according to my Receipt, publiſhed' in my former 
1; Works, the Farmer is to ſow Half of it on the 
or rough Ground, as the Plough left it, and which I 
ur will ſuppoſe was plowed into the narroweſt Furrows 
{t, that he could well do; for it is a true Saying, The 


ore Furrows, the more Cory, Thus, when Half 
the Barley is ſown, harrow the Surface once in a 
Place, and then ſow the other half Part of the 
WBarley-ſeed, and harrow it ſeveral Times long- 
Vays and croſs-ways of the Field; and then all 
Wis finiſhed, till Rolling and Weeding-time, which 
Ware two Operations I ſhall write of in a proper 
Month. In ſhort, I ſhall conclude this Article with 
Wobſcrving, that if a loamy, clayey Soil is ſown too 
ſoon, the Rains may very likely fall in the Plow- 
Wing and Sowing, and then the Work muſt ſtop for 
ſome Time; becauſe this Sort of Earth, above all 
others, will graume, clog, and furr up the Plough 
and Harrows, ſo that they cannot work; and the 
Seed, that is ſown in ſuch wet Weather, will be 
bound in, and, perhaps, never ſprout out; but, be- 
Wy fides theſe Misfortunes that attend the Sowing of 
Barley. ſeed too ſoon in a Clay-ſoil, there is another 
Wy that often proves fatal to the Barley-crop ; and that 
is, if Barley-ſeed is ſown ſoon, the cold Weather, 
and the Nature of the cold Clay together, will, in 
Wy Courſe, chill, and often kill the Barley, after it is 
got Handful high ; and, as an Indication of this 
Ruin, the Barley-blades, as I have before obſer- 
ved, will be as red ſometimes as a Fox's Tail. 
Thus I am the firſt that has diſcovered this Way of 
improving loamy, clayey Soils, by ſowing them 
with Barley; and how neceſſary ſuch an Invention is 
to thoſe Farmers, who have hitherto been afraid 
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to ſow ſuch Earths with Barley-ſeed,' will appear 
by the Succeſs that will follow the Attempt; tho 
I am ſenſible few of them will take my Word for 
it, notwithſtanding I write from the Feld of Ex. 
jence, as an Occupier of ſuch a loamy cla 
Earth, and not from a Foundation of Theory « 
lected chiefly from a Study of Books ; but tha 
are other Reaſons for. Doing not only a Gen, 
but any other fo late as in the Month of April, and 
T intend in that Monthly Book to give a full Ag 


count of the fame.” 


Of Sowing Barley with one of the Drill-Ploughsog 


Aff Sand, a dry Chalk, a fine Gravel, or a'dry 


Loam, are the propereſt Soils, of all others, for 
ſowing Barley-ſeed in Drills; and more of theſe 
have been ſown with Barley-ſeed in Drills this Year 
1743, than ever was known before (and, which, 1 


believe I may affirm, I have, in ſome Meaſure, 


been an Eye- witneſs of) both by Gentlemen and 
Farmers, becauſe half, or leſs than half the vſual 
Quantity of Seed will ſupply one Acre, and give 
the Farmer Leave, without any Dung, or Manute, 
to ſow the Interſpaces of the ſame Ground- with 
Wheat or Barley, Oats, or Peaſe, or Thecches; ct 


Tills, Sc. the ſucceeding Seaſon z which I. think 
an Article of great Profit (as it prevents the com. 


mon Loſs of letting Land lie idle every third Year) 


to Farmers who are poſſeſſed of ſuch convenient 


Soils for Drilling Corn, eſpecially to -the weaker 
Sort, who are. hardly able to ſtock a Farm with 
live Cattle; for this Drilling Huſbandry requires 
no other Sort than Horſes. So the Gentleman that 
has a Mind to ſave his Hedges from Damage, or 


keep his young Plantations of Timber, or Fruit- 
trees, Hop, Kitchen, or other Gardens, out of Dan- 
fer of being cropped and damaged by Cattle, has 


ere a ſafe 1 " carrying on the "ok 
| NC 


neſs of Agriculture with the greateſt Pleaſure and 
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Of Sewing Oats in March. 


F Sowing Oais in March. — Tho? I have in 
laſt Month ſhewn that February is the pro- 
pereſt Month, of all others, to ſow Oats in; yet 
there are Thouſands of Acres ſown in March, eſpe- 
cially where the Soil is of a clayey Nature, or lies in 
a wet Situation; for in Caſe even a gravelly chalky, 
ſandv, or loamy Soil lies very near the Springs, or is 

otherwiſe ſubje& to ſuffer by Water; ſuch Ground, 
| I fay, is better ſown with black or white Oats in 
| March, or April, than in February; for, as hardy a 

Grain as this is, it may be chilled and killed, where 
the Seed is ſoon too foon in Land expoſed to Inun- 
dations of Waters; for which Reaſon Hundreds of 
Farmers, in Ayleſbury Vale, dare not ſow any Oats 
in that Ground, that is of a clayey Nature, and 
lies in ſuch low Situations as ſubjects the Corn to 
the Damage of Waters: Therefore, unleſs the 
Soil is of a dry Nature, no Sort of Oats ought to 
be ſown in February; and, if it is of the wetteſt. 
Sort, then this Month affords the Farmer the ſafer 
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h Opportunity, Ard now may be ſown either the 
black, or white, or reddiſh Oat, with or without 
any Dreſſing or Manure ; for an Oat will proſper 
1 where hardly any other Corn will, for which Rea- 
. ſon, the Oat is become the Chief, and the moſt 


profitable Corn for ſowing and proſpering in the 
remoteſt Parts of the Noth, where ſome ſow the 
reddiſh, others the white, and others the black 
Oat. But the reddiſh Oat, which is much ſown in 
1 Der- 
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38 Of Sowing Oats in - March? 
Derbyſhire, gets more and more into Reputation bor 
an extraordinary good Oat. In Scotland Thouſahds 
of Acres are ſown with a ſmalliſh white Oar, that are 
not ſo large as thoſe ſown more to the Southward: 
The white Oar is the tendereſt Sort of all others, 
and therefore ought not to be ſown before this 
Month, or in April; and then in a Sand, in a 
Chalk, in a dry Loam, or in a ſtiffiſn Earth, ſo it 
lies not wet; and when it is ſown in any of theſe 
Soils, and they be in good Heart, a white Oat will 
flouriſh and become a great Crop. : But I do aſſure 
all thoſe who ſow this Oat, that, though all the Oat 
Tribe are great Peelers or Robbers of the Goodneſs: 
of the Earth, yet this will do it beyond all the 
reſt; for this Oat has not only a — large Stalk 
and Far to nouriſh, but alſo a broad Flag beſides, . 


- | that keeps Company with the Stalks. It is there- 


fore that in moſt of our Hertfordſbire' Grounds, as: 
well as in ſeveral other Chillurn Countries, they ſow: 
the black Oat, for its great Yield and leſs Suction 
of the Earth than the white Oat draws!z for it is a 
| Folly to ſow a white Oat in a poor Soil{ And al- 

though moſt Farmers in Hertfordſhire, and elſe- 
where, never dreſs their Land directly for ſowing it 
with Oats, there are ſome that wiſely dreſs their 
Ground with Dung or Compoſt on Purpoſe to nou- 
riſh an Oat-· crop; and this they do very judici- 
ouſly, becauſe Dung, laid on to aſſiſt an Oat- crop, 
will take off that Rankneſs that would canker, or 
ſmut, and ſpoil a Wheat - crop in ſome Sort of 
Soils, if laid on the Ground juſt before the Wheat 
is ſown ; which, by this Piece of forward Huſban- 
dry, is delivered from theſe Miſchiefs; for the 
Ground, being thus enriched by Dunging, will cer-: 
tainly produce huge Crops of Oats, and a huge 
Crop of Oats will cert-inly clear the Ground of 
Weeds, and leave it in a molt fine hollow Tilth 


Condition; and, indeed, it is my humble Opinion, 
that 


1 
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that it is the beſt Way of preparing Ground for 
a Wheat -· crop, where the Soil is not a hungry Sand 
or Gravel, or where the Land cannot be cheaply, 
dreſſed by the Fold, or otherwiſe manured; when 
W then the Ground is deſigned to be ſown with Oats, 
either with or without Dreſſing, if it is infected 
with Weeds, the beſt Way is to give it two Plow- 
ings, to kill ſome, and ſtop the Growth of others, 
that they ſhould not get the Start of the young 
Wl Oat-crop, and cripple its After- growth; and | fo 
W neceſſary is this Piece of Management, that I know 
Wome Chilturn Farmers, who dare not ſow ſome of 
their Fields with Oats, unleſs it has had two 
Plowings, to give the Oats Room to grow up, and 
Wcripple the Weeds. Theſe Plowings are alſo moſt. 
eceſſary to be performed, in Caſe a Farmer fows 
(lover, or Rey-graſs, or Trefoil, or St, Foyne, or 
Licerne- ſeed among his Oats ; for, though many 
re fo filly to ſow theſe Seeds on only one Plowing 
f the Ground, it often cauſes them to loſe their 
WGraſs-crop by it; whereas had the fame Earth been 
Wplowed twice, and got thereby into a fine Tilth, 
ach Graſs ſeeds have three times the Chance of 
Waking the Ground ; and, indeed, I do aver it for 
WI ruth, that an Oat-crop is the propereſt Corn of 
ll others, to ſow any of the Graſs- ſeeds amongſt, 
f the Ground is in Heart; becauſe the Stalks of 
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„ ats are apt to ſtand ſtiffer than Barley, and there- 

xr y the Crop of Graſs is in leſs Danger of being 
HF poiled. (But more of this hereafter.) When the 
it round is plowed ready for Sowing of Oats, they 


re to be ſown half on the rough Earth, as the 
We lough left it, and then the Harrows are to follow; 
Ind when the Ground is harrowed once in a Place, 


1 

e e other half of the Seed is to be ſown broad -caſt 
of ke the laſt, and harrowed in long. ways and croſs- 
h Pays of the Land, till the Seed is well covered; 
n, Mt there has been a Practice carried on by ſome. 


par- 


the Operation of the Duzch Hand-hough, will, I 
> ceive when ſowed in the common: Broad-land Way. 


leſſen the Bulk of Crops, when their Seed is ſown nM 


40 of 2 W in Arch 5 
part * armers that I have known, who: think 


it the beſt Way to ſow Oats by a ſingle Throw of fi » 
them over the whole Ground, as believing they can, q 
at ſuch a ſingle Throw, ſow Seed enough; and if 
2 Perſon tells them, they cannot ſow the Ground 1 
thick enough in this Manner, the Anſwer I remem. Wi :| 
ber of one was, that his Hand was a large one, e 
and therefore could compleatly ſow the Ground at 9 
one Throw or Broad - caſt; but their Aſſurance has y 
| ſometimes failed their Expectation, and found the tl 
contrary Effect, by the Oats coming up ſo thin, re 
as to give the Weed Room to grow between them, W in 
to the great Damage of the Crop. For my Patt, b. 
I always have my: Oats that are own in the Broad. ci. 
caſt Mode ſown twice in a Place, and find it far the ¶ ca 
ſurer Way to have a full Crop, than ſowing them Se 
by a ſingle Thorough, and I have tried both Ways fr 
Of Sowing Oats in Drills. — This of late is be. fr 
come a modiſn Way of ſowing Oats in poor Soils; fo 
ſuch as Chalks, ſtiff Sands, ſhort Gravels, and dry = lo 
Loams, becauſe the Drill, by the Aſſiſtance of thei 
falling Earth upon the Seed, is the better able W 2: 
nouriſh the Roots of the growing Corn, than when e 
Oats are only ſown broad-caft and harrowed in; pl: 
for Reaſon, as well as Experience, confirms this Et 


Truth, that, the greater Cover of Earth it has, the 
more Nouriſhment it receives; and the Nouriſhmenai 


that a Drill gives the Seed, by. the Fall of the fit 


Earth, and that which is afterwards added to it, by 


ſuppoſe, give the Roots of the Oats a thicker Coat | 
or Covering by three Degrees, more than they - 


And then they will alſo be better defended from | 
the Power of too great Droughts, that oftentime|M 


the yſual 88 But Oats are EAN neceſlar) 
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5 . Of Sting Oats in March. 41 
| to be ſown ſometimes for Change · ſake ; for though: - 
a Perſon may. ſow either Wheat or Barley- ſeed ſe- 


2 W veral Years. together, in one and the ſame Ground 


W by Virtue of this Drill Huſbandry,” without any 
Damage from ſuch repeated Sowings of one · and | 
W the ſame. Species; yet in Time a Change of Seed, 
even here, will be abſolutely neceſſary to enliven and 
give the Earth Vigour by ſuch Change; for 
W yearly Experience proves this to be undeniable, 
W that a Change of Species will enable the Land to 
return the greater Crops of Corn. From whence I 
W infer, that though the Earth, by the Drilling Hul- 
bandry, will endure to be ſown with one Sort of Spe- 
cies ſucceſſively, oftener chan it will in the Broad- 
caſt or Spraining Way; yet in Time a Change of 
Seed, as I ſaid, is truly requiſite to be ſown. for re- 
freſhing the Earth, and cauſing it to become more 
fruitful in returning the greater Crops 3 and there» 


ils | fore Oats now and then ſhould be the Grain that fol- 


lows either Wheat or Barley. 92 
A new Account how Mbeat, Barley, or Oats may 
be ſoemn with the Drill-Ploughs, without Houghing 
= tween the Drills at all. The Pulley Drill: 
plough is certainly a fine Invention of Edward King, 
Eſq; and fo is the Drill Three-wheel Plough that 
was invented by a Farmer, who thought it the 
beſt Inſtrument in the World to increaſe Crops. of 


rain and artificial Graſſes in pooriſh Land, and by 


my Years Experience he found it fully to an- 
wer his Expectation, as he declared to me him- 
ſelf ; and I remember he deſired me to look over a 
Field of his fine, large, whitiſh Carolina Peaſe, in 
the Month of Fuly, I think about the ſixth Day of 
chat Month, when they were almoſt ready to cut, 
and which grew in Drills made by this excellent 
Three-whee] Drill-plough, and the Ground broke 
by the Horſe-break. between them : This Crop, 1 
lay, he aſked me, if ever I ſaw a more plentiful one 
A . in 


a 
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in my Life? I told him I thought I never did. But to 
come nearer my Propoſal: Where a Perſon has a 
Mind to ſow Wheat, Barley, Oats, or artificig 
Graſs-ſeed, ſuch as Lucerne, St. Foyne, Clover, Ho- 
_ ney-fuckle, or other Sorts, he may ſow any of theſe 
Grains, or Graſs-ſeeds, in Drills by this Three» 
wheel Plough at fix. Inches apart, and'that in the 
greateſt Perfection, by Means of the Wheels, which 
the Ploughman can make to ſtraddle or cloſe at his 
Pleaſure, by making them ſtand wider or narrower 

on the Iron Spindle, that thus will give him an Op- 
rtunity, I fay, ro ſow any of theſe Seeds at ſix 
Inches aſunder in Drills; but then, when they are 
ſowed in this.cloſe Manner, there is not a proper 
Room for employing any Break or Hough between 
the Rowsor Drills, and therefore the Crop mult take 
its Chance of Growth, which, perhaps, may tura 
to a very good Account, provided the Land is in 
a true clean Condition; for then the Grain or Graſs 
may very likely out-grow, and get the better of all 
Weeds that happen to take the Land between the 
Drills: But if the Ground was foul at Sowing- time, 
and ſubject to be over- run with the Curlock, Mays 
weed, Poppy, Wild-Marigold, or other pernicious 
Weeds, then it is a great Chance, if the Crop 
does not ſuffer by them. However, I know, and 
have ſeen it practiſed by a topping Farmer, who 
ſowed, in the Year 1743, ſeveral Sorts of Field- 
ſeeds this Way in his incloſed Grounds, and had 
excellent Crops without houghing between - the 
Drills, becauſe he made them with the Three=-whee! 
Drill-plough at ſix Inches aſunder ; fo that either 
Gentlemen or Farmers are not neceſſitated, if they 
uſe this very profitable Drill-plough, to ſow: thell 
Grain a Foot Diſtance in Drills. And although 
Grain or Graſs-ſeeds are ſown in this Manner, and 
never houghed, yet they ſtand a much better Chand 

of a full Crop of Wheat, Barley, Oats, or CY 
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ſeeds, than when they are fown in any old Way, by 
Reaſon, as I ſaid, of the greater Cover ef Earth, - 
and the greater Quantity of Ground, that their 
Roots enjoy by the vacant Intervals between the 
Drills, which-conſequently yield them more Nou- 
riſhment than ordinary. But for the greater Aſſu- 
rance of having a good Crop of Wheat, Barley, &c. 
che ſame Ground that is to be drilled and ſowed in 
this Manner, without any after Houghings, may be 
dunged or manured in the uſual Way that is done, 
ven Grain or Graſs-ſeeds are ſown in the Broad- 
land Way, for Sowing of Corn or Graſs- ſeeds, in 
ſuch narrow Dtills, does not hinder a Farmer dreſ- 


S SS N A8 


er ſing his Ground with either ſhore Horſe-dung, Lime, 
en or Compoſt before Sowing, nor laying on, after che 
ike Grain or Graſs-ſeeds are ſown, either Soot, Oll⸗ 
273 cake Powder; Malt-duſt, Aſhes, or other Manure, 
in for fertiliſing the Crop. This is an intire new 
ral Way, that no Perſon whatſoever has publiſhed to 


: the World beſides myſelf; and, as this Account of 
it is the very firſt Eſſay that T have wrote concern- 


me, ing it, I do aſſure all my Readers, that I write from 
ay: the Field of Experience, and that there have been 
ous as good Crops got this Way of Wheat and other 
rop Corn in the Harveſt of 1743, as a Farmer need to 
and deſire; but then it ought to be confidered, that a 


Crop of Grain, ſowed in Drills at ſix Inches aſun- 
der, does not allow any Seed to be ſown in the 


had Intervals for the next Crop, becauſe ſuch Sowing 
che puts the Ground on a Par with that ſown in the 
heel random Way; and therefore, in this Sort of narrow 
cher Drilled-Huſbandry, Lent. Grain ſhould ſucceed a 
they VV heat-crop, and a Fallow, that, according to the 
heir uſual Mode of Farming. Thus I have great Rea- 


ſon to praiſe this ſerviceable Pay-rent Three-wheel 
WDrill-plough, for its being eaſily contracted into 
ſuch a Narrowneſs of Width by its Wheels, and 

the Iron Spindle it turns on, thavs the Corn or 
N | G 2 = 1 


4 
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Graſs· ſeeds may be ſown at {mx Inches apart Drills; 
or in Drills at two Feet Diſtance, or in Drills of a 
Foot Diſtance, and ſo in Proportion to any Di. 

ſtance between the two Extreams. But, beſides 
all this, this valuable Plough lets its Seed drop out 


mediately falls in upon the Seed of itſelf; for it is 
plain, that, the natrower it drops its Seed, the nar- 


ſa ys, there is no Occaſion for two Irons to be fixed 
at the Arſe or Tail of this Plough, as there is in 
the Pulley-plough, to gather up the Earth, and 
leave it in a Ridge Form on the Drill; nor for any 
Harrow (if the Ground was truly fine before Sow- 


makes ſo narrow a Drill, that the Earth always 
falls in of itſelf, and ſufficiently covers the Seed in the 
looſeſt Manner poſſible; which is a great Advan- 


ing what we call buried, or ſo covered, that its in- 


perhaps, half the Crop; and when the Earth has fel 


Rains have deſeended, and ſufficiently waſhed the | 


Beaks of Field-fowls, from Inſects, and from the 
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of 'its Hopper ſo- very low, and near the Ground, 
and in ſo narrow a Compaſs, that the Earth im- 


rower Drill is required to receive it; and, the nar- 
rower the Drill is made, the ſooner the Earth falls 
into it; and for this Reaſon the Farmer Inventer 


ing) to follow, to cover the Seed in the Drill, be- 
cauſe, as I ſaid, the Three-wheel Drill-plongh 
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tage to all drilled Corn and Graſs-ſeed, by Reaſon 
the Seed by this Means is out of the Danger of be- 
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fant Sprouts of the Corn cannot come thorough it; 
as is the Caſe oftentimes of a great deal that i 
plowed in or ſown under Thorough, to the Loſs of, 


2 Lan O 
Ho he, ene 


in this looſe Manner on the Seed, it becomes 1 
ſure Dreſſing to nouriſh the Crop; for when the 


Salts out of ſuch a looſe porous Cover of Earth, the 
Seed and its Roots certainly are greatly fertiliſed by 
it, and defended very much againſt the veracious 
too great Power of Droughts, to the great Advan- 
tage of the Farmer, 2 


N Si Nes. f 
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XK] HY ſome Sorts of -Pehſe ſhould not be fown 
= VV il tbi Month. — As I have in January 
Wand February wrote on ſowing, in chalky and other 
warm dry Soils, the hardy Windſor, the Horn, and 
the Iron-grey Pea, either alone, or with Horſe- 
beans ; I now come to ſhew that there are ſeveral 
ore tender Sorts of Peaſe that ought not to be 
ſown till this Month; for if they are ſown before 
March, and the froſty Weather, or : chilly Wets 
meet their Sproutz, it is two to one odds, but they 
are killed, or ut Eaſt ſo crippled, as ta become a 
half or quarter Crop. Hence it is, that we Farmers 
take the Precaution to forbear ſowing the Maple 
Pea, the Puffin Pea, the Eſſex Roading, the Hamp- 
ſbire. Kid, the Beau-dye, the Rouncival Maple, and 
the RouncivakBlue, or Union-Pea, till this Month, 
becauſe theſe age of ſuch a tender Nature, that they 
annot endure thoſe Hardſhips of Weather, as the 
Greys can. Therefore, if the Maple and Puffin 
it. Hog-Peaſe, the Hamꝑſbire-Kid, the Beau-Dye, the 
RNoading, and the Rouncivals were to be ſown in 
January or February, the Conſequence would very 
likely be, that, after they have ſhewa a green Stalk, 
Wa reddiſh one would ſucceed, as a Preſage or Sign 
that the Crop is ſpoiled by Froſts or Chills of 
WV ets, as I ſhall mare particularly ſhew byf what 
follows: . | 

= How a Crop of tar were intirely ruined by the. 
Indiſcretion of à great Farmer, The Farmer, that 
I here write of, was one who rented a large Farm, 
in Herifordfhire, that conſiſted of ſeveral fine in- 
cloſed Fields of various Soils and Situations ; _ 
; | þ | : 2 
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becauſe he had a 2 ket of Ground . ſow wht 
Peaſe, he was ted :t0 ſow them ear] 
in February; u 2 f. iff Earth dt vs ſubject es 
damaged by Waters; and therefore he very jadi. 
cCiouſly ſowed his Pea- ſeed in two Bout-lands, of 
what we call four Thorough Stitches, which bein 
a Mode that laid the Ptaſe the higheſt of all E. 

from the Power of chilling Waters, he was in 
this Reſpect to be commended ; but, though he waz 
right in the Form of plowing in his Peaſe, he wat 
as wrong in plowing them in while it ſnowed; for 
he muſt either be very ignorant, or very obſtinate _— 

that carries on his Plowing in ſnowy Weather, as 1M 
ſhall by and -by more particularly obſerve ; hoe. 
ver, this was the very Fault of this Farmer, for 
while the Seedſman was fowing the Peaſe, by ſprain: 
ing them in after the Plough, the Snow fell, and 
continued ſnowing till it lay ſome Inches thick d 
the Ground. The Conſequence was, that there 
were few or no Peaſe; for the Snow bred the May 
weed, or rather gave it Room to come up by kill. 
ing the Peaſe ; and this in ſuch Abugfance, chat it 
poiſoned the Ground, inſomuch that there was no- 
thing to be ſeen but a few Thetches, that were ſown 
among the Peaſe, and a full Crop of May- weed 
nor was there a full Crop of Grain on the ſame 

| Ground for eight or nine Years afterwards. | 
Hot many Farmers, who occupy chalky Ground 
have loſt their Crops of Peaſe by a wrong Mavyof ſowing 
them. — This fatal Misfortane has often happened, 
occaſioned by the imprudent Management of Far 
mers, who A moſt of all People, I believe I may 
ſay, under the Sun, are bigotted to antique Cu- 
ſtoms, and ſo attached to them, that it is a 
moſt difficult Thing to convert them, by perſuading 
them to leave off an old wrong Way of Plowing, 
Sowing, or any Thing elſe in Farming, for practi 
83 a better, though it. be. to > their own Intereft; 
however, 


ever, one old rich Farmer, whom I well know 

> have gotten an Eſtate, by his long holding a 
Wery cheap Farm, and by improving it in many 
ranches of Huſbandry, yet was ſhort in one main 
Article; and that was, by his harrowing in all his 
og Pea- ſeed on the rough Ground, which though 
would have been abſolutely right Management, 
a clayey Loam, an intire Loam, and a Gravel, 
et was wrongly done here. And this Farmer, 
fter holding a Farm above forty Years, was at laſt 
zonvinced, that in a ſhort, looſe, chalky Soil, as a 
treat deal of his Ground was, he ought to have 
lowed his Peaſe in, and not only harrowed them in 
Sn his rough Earth, as the Plough left it; however, 
for A the Year 1742, he ſowed all his Hog- pea-ſeed 
: In the chalky Land, before it was plowed in the 
road-caſt Way, and then plowed them in with a 
oot-plough, which covered all his Seed-peaſe, and 
hereby defended them not only from the Beaks 
ay f Ficld-fowls, but alſo a worſe Misfortune that 
. WO fientimes befalls Pea-crops; and that is the 
rought of long dry Summer Seaſons, which gene- 
Wally, in this dry, huſky Soil, parches the Pea-roots, 
f the Seed was only harrowed in. This Farmer, 
herefore, got wiſe enough to prevent, in a great 
Meaſure, this fatal Misfortune, though not till the 
ge of Seventy-two Years; and by the Succeſs 
that attended this better Way of ſowing his Seed 
Wunder Thorough, he is reſolved to continue it, whilſt 
e lives; but, by the Way, I am to obſerve, that 
We gave his chalky Ground only one Plowing in 
|, and that was done at the Time of Sowing his 
ea-ſeed; for, if he had winter-plowed it, for this 
Purpoſe, he had been in the Wrong of it, as I am 
going to ſhew of this Work in other Soils. . 
= {ow in the Vale of Ayleſbury, and in the Vale 
oo Darby, if their Farmers ſhould give their Ground 
wo Plowings for a Pea or Bean-crop, it would pre- 
= . i . | | Vent 
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dent their having full Crops of them. — Firſt; h 


* little Froſt, will ſhoal and crumble into a ſhort Bo- 


gree, if it is winter-plowed, as to greatly damage 


are judicious enough to ſow theſe Lent-grains off 


5 a reddiſh Clay, of a contrary Colour and Na 
would have ſo free an Acceſs to, and Entrance into 
and the more, if it ſhould rain in the Sowing Time 
to the Loſs of the Crop. Wherefore, as thei 


_ obliged to take a different Method to ſow thei 


they ſow their Peaſe and Beans broad-caſt all * 


7 N ; 
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> 
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the Vale of Ahleſbury moſt of their Land, that al: 
ways lies Ridge and Thorough,” is of a bluiſh, 
loamy Clay, which, though of a ſtiff and very 

hard Nature in the Summer dry Time, yet, on! 


dy and Surface, and lodge the Waters to that De. 


either Beans, Peaſe, or Thetches, that may be ſowel 
in this Month, or in February, Wherefore they 


the Stubble of Wheat, or Barley, and then give i 
one Plowing and Harrowing, for compleating their 
Sowing. Thus alſo, in the Vale of Darby, their 
Farmers are very ſenſible, that Winter-plowing 
would do their Ridge-lands a great deal of Harm, 
becauſe the Rains would waſh: away great Part d 
their Goodneſs, if plowed twice for Peaſe or Beans 
and got into ſo looſe and hollow a Condition, as to 
Jet the Air and Sun in that would thus dry up the 
Pea-roots. In the Vale of Darby their Earth | 


to that in Ayleſbury Vale, and therefore they ſay 
they ſhould loſe their Crop, if they plow it twict 
for Peaſe or Beans, becauſe, likewiſe, the Wate 


as to make a Lodgment in their Ridge-landy 
load them with it, and cauſe the Harrows to harroi 
their Surface into a Marſh after the' Seed is ſown; 


Ground in Darby Vale is a red and ſtiffer Clay. U, 
far, than that in Ayle/oury Vale, their Farmers att 


Peaſe or Beans, In Hleſbury Vale, as I faid, the 
plow their Peaſe and Beans in; but in Dart) 
Vale, as ſoon as they have plowed their Land once 
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the rough Ground as the Plough left it, and harrow 
them in with one ſingle Drag-barrow as they there 
all it: By which Mode of Sowing, the Pea and 
Z-an-ſeed falls in between the Furrows, and à great 
Heal of Mould fall in upon them at 1 
ime, and thus becomes a Feed and great Nouriſh- 
nent to their Crop all the Summer after. It is in 
his Vale of Darby, that they ſeldom or never ſow 
ll clean Beans or Peaſe, but ſow in general a Mix- 
ure of both; that is, they ſow one Part Beans, 
nd two Parts Peaſe together ; the Peaſe are a large 
Wort of the Rouncival Kind, and ſerve either for 
Wcding Hogs, or to boil alone, or with Pofk or 
Bacon : And this they do with good Reaſon, for (as 
ey ſay) if a dry Summer comes, the Peaſe may 
it, and the Beans miſs ; and if a wet one happens, 
he Peaſe may miſs, and the Beans may hit, and thus 
ey have two Strings to their Bow; and, indeed, 
concerns the Farmer to take the ſureſt Way to 
ome by a Crop of ſomething; for, if Ke is de- 
rived of his Crop but one Year, it may, perhaps, 
ring him into a Bankrupt Condition; for the Rent 
certain, the Crop uncertain, and the Help of 
ooks and all other Aids are therefore perfectly 
eceſſary for all to conſult and get, and eſpecially 
enants, that they may learn, by others Harms, to 
eware and prevent the like Loſſes; For which 
eaſon it is, that I have taken particular Care to in- 
rm myſelf of many Caſes of this Kind, and as 
wrefully have communicated them to the Public, 
Worth from my own and the Experience of _ 
hers. Thus by harrowing and tearing this ſtiff, 
Ph Earth, two, three, or four times after Sow- 
Ps, the Surface will lie ſmooth and looſe, ready far 
wing the Rains free Acceſs to the Seed and their 
dots, in order to waſh down the Goodneſs of 
ch Top-earth, and, by Degrees, nouriſh the Crop 


o the laſt. 
H How 
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How 4 Farmer loſt almoſt bis Crop of Peaſe h 
Miſmanagement. — In this Month a Farmer th 
had been concerned in Huſbandry forty Years, and 
had rented one particular Farm thirt I 
ſixty Pounds a Year, committed ſuch a Miſtake | by 
the Sowing of his Pea-ſced, as 8 to his 
| Loſs z his Ground was a gravelly Loam, a lo 
containing ten Acres: In this, after a Crop 
Barley had laſt grown on the ſame, he ſow M 
Hog · peaſe all over the Stubble, Broad-caſt, to 
Quantity of four Buſhels an Acre, and plowed then 
in with a pecked Shate Two-wheel Plough, whid 
when all 5 Cloſe was iſo done, he harrowed z 
the Ground, and then it was finiſhed, Now, by thi 
wrong | Method, of ſowing his Peaſe, great Part ofth 
Seed was buried, and never could throw out { 
13 ſtrong enough to come thorough the hail 
 eruſty Surface of this Field, which he ſhould han 
conſidered before; for his many Years Experiendiff 


was enough to inform. him, that gravelly Land C 
contrary to a Sand or Chalk, was moſt ſubje 1 Fn 
cloſe and be bound in by Rains of all others, an * 
by this Means many Crops are loſt; becauſe, . an 
great Rains preſently ſucceed the Sowing of af 7 
Corn-ſeed that lies too deep in ſuch a gravel © 
Earth, it is a great Chance if it is not bound in WF 
not to grow into any tolerable Crop. I aſked hin i 
how he came to be ſo miſtaken in his Managemena * 
of this Pea-crop? He told me for Anſwer, thi = 
ſach a famous Farmer did always the. ſame, an Fas 
got the beſt of Coops . This made- me ſcrutini . 4; 
into the Matter ſo far, as to aſk the Perſon if Ho 
fame was true? Who told me it was true, that 9p 
ſowed Peaſe in the ſame Mode of giving _ 
Ground only one Plowing in all, and that was is 
Sowing- time; but, with this Difference from co 


miſtaken Farmer's Management, he made Uſe of 


F * with a broad Share to plow * 
al 
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© Of Sewing Peaſe. Fr 
dea-ſeed, which plowed his Ground as ſhallow as 

e pleaſed; and that by plowing his gravelly, loamy 
round ſo ſhallow, the Peaſe thre w out their Spires 
ith Freedom, and commonly grew into. a 

Trop, becauſe the Seed was thus ſheltered from the 
Zeaks of Fowls, from too great Droughts, and at 
e ſame time nouriſhed to a great Degree by the 
overed Earth, when its Salts were waſhed down on 
he Roots of the Peaſe by the frequent Fall of Rains, 
SV hereas the pecked Share of the Wheel-plough 
nen ill enter the Ground ſo deep, that it is impoſſible 
e Plow it ſo. ſhallow, as is requiſite for obtaining a 
ball Crop of Peaſe ſown in the random Way; which 
as the very Occaſion that the miſtaken Farmer got 
tout half, inſtead of a whole Crop of Peaſe. But 
would be here underſtood, that when I mentioned 

= Broad-fhare Foot-plough, that plowed the Seed 
ba ſhallow in, it was not the common Vale Foot- 
ough, for the Share of this is as wide again, as 
Chilturn Foot-plough Share is, and therefore 
Q | not fir to be made Uſe of in a ſtony gra- 

. AE! y Ground, It is for this, and other Reaſons, 
at the Swing-plough has, and is made Uſe of in 
„ mmon about Bromley and Chizzlehurſt, Bexley, 
elling, and ſome other Places; which is 4 Plough 


57 Imoſt of the fame Make as a Foot-plough is, ex- 
bin pr that it is made to ſwing by the Hind- horſe, 
hich gives the Ploughman an Opportunity to lower 


raiſe the Plough for going deeper or ſhallower 
the Help of his Hands and the Geers of the 
orſe, and differs from the common Swing-plough 
ed in Middleſex, in that this Swing-plough has 
o broad Boards, and a narrower Share than that 


* as, which renders it capable of plowing in their 
* avelly Soils. But, to give a nearer Deſcription of 
* is excellent Plough, I ſhall add the following 
ccount of it: 8 


Hs. A De- 


n 


1 a + Diſeriprio of the beſt Sort of Swing Plough” now 
in Uſe for dry Land. — — This Sort of Plough Iamf 
going to write of is found to be the moſt conye. 
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nient Plough of all others, for doing ſeveral Saru B 
of Work in gravelly Grounds, as well as in dry st. 
Loams and Chalks, becauſe it has two broad b: 
Boards and a Share fitted to plow up Falloy 10 
grounds, or plow it into Hacks or Broad-lands 8 to 
Sc. and this laſt Mode of Work it will do in a very S' 
ſhallow Manner; by which the Farmer avoids the P. 
ruinous Operation of turning up the Land to | 
deep, that in theſe Parts, as well as many other, | 
would be of very dangerous Conſequence 3 for, iP! 


their Soil here was plowed too deep, they would 


turn up a raw crude Earth of a mo barren Net 
ture, that would very likely return ſuch al 
Crops, as would break the 8 for this 8 
ſon they refuſe any Sort of Wheel-pecked Stare A 
ploughs, or the Wheel-turnriſe Plough, that has zi G 
round or chizelly Point, as thoſe that would: plon th 
their Land too deep. But beſides the great Coe 
veniency that belongs to this double broad Swing e 
plough, of plowing gravelly, chalky, and dy h 
loamy Land very ſhallow, it is a Sort that lod P 
the leaſt Dirt; for the land broad Board is mad 
ſtraight, on Purpoſe to keep off the Lan 1 
Clogging of Dirt in the working of it, when F 
Land is ſugged with Wet; but in T'wo-whed 2 
Ploughs that have two Iron Mortaiſes in thei h 
Shares, and only. one broad. Board, a Load of Di tt 
often times ſo ſticks to them in wet Weather, that tl 
they become heavier to a Team of Horſe by twenty E 
Pounds Weight or more than one of . theſe Swing 
ploughs gathers; ; which renders it a moſt valuab b 
Plough, eſpecially to thoſe Farmers who have on c 
weak Teams, This Plough alſo is therefore "fi A 
light, and works fo clear of 'Dirt, that there is one , 


= Horſe s Drought in four Difference between this and 
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the Two - wheel Hertfordſbire, or Two-wheel 
Kentiſh Plough, that is drawn by double Horſes, 
notwithſtanding, the yuh, h has two broad 
Boards, and they but one. The land broad Board, 
ſtanding in a ſtraight, and the Furrow-board in a 
bending Poſture, performs its Work very ſhal- 
low, eaſy, and clean, with its Horſes in Length, 
to the great Advantage of the Farmer; which 
Swing-plough I furniſh to any Perſon in Foreign 
Parts, or in Great-Britain, on a proper Order.. 

How a Farmer got a vaſt Crop of Peaſe by the 
Help of Horn-ſhavings. — A Clover- lay was, plowed 
up in the Chilturn Country after Michaeimas, into 
Broad- lands, and let to lie all the Winter, to rot 
che graſſy Surface that was now turned down, and 
alſo the Roots of the Clover againſt the Spring- 
Seaſon, in order to ſow the Field with Hog-peaſe: 
Accordingly in February the Farmer harrowed the 
Ground all over till it lay plain and ſmooth; then at 
the Beginning of this Month he plowed the Cloſe a- 
croſs the laſt Plowing, and at the ſame Time plow- 
ed in a ſufficient Parcel of Horn- ſhavings, which 
he bought in London, thus: Before he began to 
' plow the Land this ſecond and laſt Time, he ſowed 
it firſt over all with the Shavings, and then a Man 
| followed the Plough, and ſowed or ſprained in the 
| Pea-ſeed,. which was a Mixture of the Horn-grey 
and Maple Hog-peaſe 3 and when all was done, he 
harrowed the Ground as plain as he could, and then 
the Work. was. finiſhed. By which Management 
the Seed and the, Manure lay together, and thus 
produced ſuch a great Crop of Peaſe, that the 
Taſker commonly thraſhed a Quarter, or eight 
Bouſhels of them, in a Day; and it is no Wonder, 

chat theſe Shavings are ſo efficacious in producing 
a ſuch a large Crop of Peaſe, for they are accounted 

at haſt three Years Dreſſing for any Land they are 
plowed into, becauſe they are of a very tough, 
| SM Bo hot, 
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hot, and oily Nature, and therefore exquilitely ak 

ſuit all dry, huſky Lands, eſpecially. ſharp Gravelg, 
as well as cold, wet, clayey Earths; and as they hol- 
. low the Ground very much, they are the moſt a- 
greeable Manure that is for a Pea-crop.; for a Pea 

loves a hollow, Soil; and, by theſe ſeveral good 

Qualities of the Horn-ſhavings, "ie Pea is fo forced 

on in a quick Growth, as commonly makes it out. 
run the deſtructive Slug or naked Snail's Damage, 
which is an Inſect that is the greateſt Enemy of 
all others to Pea-crops in warm wet Seaſons; inſo- 

much that a Farmer cannot depend upon a good 
Crop of Peaſe till they are almoſt in Bloſſom, be. 
cauſe of the Depredations that the Slug is apt to 
make among them; and, altho* the Pea is not 
without other- fatal Incidents beſides the Slug, yet 

this is the archeſt Enemy it has, and therefore any 
thing, that may tend to ſecure it, muſt be valuable, 
But this profitable Piece of Huſbandry of Manuring 
Ground for Pea-crops with Horn-ſhavings, extends 
itſelf in particular to the Fertilizing the next Crop 
of Grain that is to ſucceed the Peaſe, becauſe when 
the Shavings lie in the Ground the firſt Summer, 
for aſſiſting them in a fruitful Growth, they are 
rotting and mixing with the Earth, and ſo melio- 
rate it, that one or two Plowings will prove ſuffici- 
ent after the Pea-crop is got off, to ſow Wheat-ſeed 
in the ſame Land; and therefore they common!) 

plow the Ground into Broad-lands immediately at- 

ter the Peaſe are carried Home ; and, if it wants a 
ſecond Plowing at Sowing-time, they perform it 


| croſs the laſt Way of Plowing, and ſow the Wheat 


in Broad- lands, if it is a dry Soil; or, in wet Soils 
in the Chillurn Country, they ſow i it in Two-bout 
Lands; and if in wetter Soils than that, they ſow 
it in three or four Bout-lands, and ſeldom, very 
_— fail of having plentiful Crops. 


of 


Of Souing Peaſe. "FF 
Of the Hazard attending the Sowing ef Beant and 
| Peaſe in March, ſhewn by two Caſes that bappened to 
Farmers, = This Month is always the moſt buſy. 
Time with the Farmer, and of more and greater 
Conſequence to him than any other in the whole 
Year, for ſowing Barley, Peaſe, and ſeveral other 
Sorts of Grains. The two firſt, as well as Oats, Sc. 
are called 'Lent-Grains, as being to be ſown in or 
about Lent Time; and tho* many ſow Horſe-beans 
Win this Month, they more properly ſhould be ſown 
in January or February; which leads me to make a 
Wparticular i Obſervation that happened this Year to 
e of my neighbouring Farmers, who, being a- 
ove Seventy Tears of Age, and having but two 
Horſes in all, could not get his Seed into the 
Ground ſo ſoon as bigger Farmers; which neceſ- 
flitated him to ſow a four Acre Field with half 
Forſe-beans and half Hog - peaſe in a Mixture a- 
out Lach- day, I think, in the Year 1736, and he 
Whappened to have the beſt Crop of them in the 
arts where he lived. The Reaſon was, that there 
Wollowed ſo dry a Summer, that few Showers of 
Rain fell till about the latter End of July, when 
here was a great deal of Thunder and Rain in a 
ortnight's Time, which watered the old Farmer's 
WP ca and Bean-crop to his great Advantage; for at 
his Time they were all green, by Reaſon of their 
eing latter-ſowed 3 when moſt of the Bean and 
EP ca-crops, both in Vale and Chilturn Countries, that 
were forward ſown, had their Bloſſoms dried up, 
Wwhich occaſioned very thin Crops of the Cod-ware 
In moſt Places. Another Farmer, having a, five 
Acre incloſed Field to ſow with Horſe-beans and 
WP caſe in a Mixture of oe Part Beans, and two 
arts Hog-peaſe, happened to employ a Stranger to 
o his Seed in the random Way; who, not well 
underſtanding his Buſineſs, ſowed this Sort of mixed 
WOc<d too thick, at the Rate (as was thought) of 


Crop; for the old Saying among them is, — Spd all 
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Condition, which generally occaſions both to gro 


named, proves Farming at beſt but a Lottery, witli is 
this Exception, that the moſt diligent and moſt in- 


obſtinate Farmer, nay, I believe I might juſtly ſay 


rich Grounds throw up ſo rank 'a Crop, that it 


5 
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Of Swing Peaſe: 


fie Buſhels to an Acre in the Stitch Method of Sow: 
ing. However the Miſtake happened to pay on 
the Farmer's right Side; for, the Field bein 

thus thick, the Roots became ſhaded, and (det hid 
a very great Crop this fame dry Summer, and WW! 
which was alſo occaſioned partly by the ſowing 
both Beans and Peaſe together; for the Horſe- beam al 
kept up the Hog-peaſe, and conſequently. helped 
them to ripen ſooner than ordinary; and as the Pes 
at the fame Time run its Claſpers about the Bean- 
ſtalks, it kept both its Roots and them in a moiſt 


apace, cod well, and ripen together. Which two of 
Caſes, as well as a Thouſand more that might be 


genious Huſbandman has at leaft three Chances to 
ſucceed in his Crop to one of a ſluggiſh ignorant 


ſeven; for it is a common Saying, That a bal 
Huſbandman has a Chance once in ſeven Years to g. 
the beft Crop; and then! I fuppoſe it is meant by ar 
Vertue of a hot, wet Summer, which makes all 


falls down betimes, and becomes of little Valte, ib 
when the poor Grounds, by this Means, an 
brought under a Mediocrity of Fertility, and there- 
by are produced the beſt Crops ; accordingly it ha 
been obſerved, that, where a latter-ſowed Crop o 
Horfe-beans has hit once, it has miſſed ſeveral s 
times; for it a Rule with the beſt Farmers, th 
an early Sowing intitles them to hope for the be 


early and have C orn, few late and have Straw, 
The Nature and ulture of the Common and Rout 
cival Maple Pea. — This. Pea may be called 4 
Hog- Pea, or a boiling Pea : In Herifordſbire wen. 
ſow it as a * but it is made uſe of in Plc od 
aces 


g K 
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hey call it a Gtey-pea, as in Londm where the 


rey- peaſe. It is of a good Size, and 4 tender 
brt, and therefore we Hertfordſbire Farmers, that 
how its Nature, dare not ſow it till the latter 
art of March, leſt the ary it, and the 
rop be ſpoiled. For this Reaſon it is, that the 
[aple-pea is not fit to be ſown in February, and 
cy chat ſow in that Month, or in the Beginnin 
March, run the greater Riſque. of the Crop's 
ing damaged by the cold Weather that generally 
ss at that Time; but, when it is ſown on 2 
etty looſe loamy Earth about Lady=day,' we find 
lis very Pea to yield commonly the beſt Crop of 
| others ſown in the random Way; and for this 
eaſon it is ſown in the Weſtern Part of Herts 
dire more common than amy other Pea what- 
ver, as being after many Trials found to be the 
ſt common Hog pea for this Country. But there 
Ja Rouncival Sort of the fame Nature, that re- 
Wires much the ſame Culture. In this Month 
3, I drilled in for the firſt Time ſome of theſe 
aſe, aid, by houghing the Intervals in due Time, 
ad in Return adefired Quantity. This Rouncival 
ple, or very large Grey-pea, is a very good Sort 
gather either green in the Pod, or to feed Hogs 
Horſes with, as being the biggeſt of the-Roun- 
al Sort of Peaſe ; and as it yields a great Crop 
th in Fruit and Straw, provided they are ſown in 


right Way, it ought to be coveted by | 
atſoever, that have a Inv ie y of ſowing 
an intire loamy Soil. 


em; they very well agree 


alky, a fandy Loam, and 


cally if any of theſe are in good Heart, either 
d former or preſent Dreſſings or Manures; and 
„een, if the Ground is plowed right, the Sec fown 
am ht, and the Seaſon favourable, there is great 


Vomen boil it, and cry it about the Streets for 


Nantes for rhe: n ae all a Slang 

turn at Harveſt; But this Pea will not agree vin 

clayey or other wet cold Soilss OY 

be Nature and Culture of "be Codec or Beay-i 

Pea. This is not à Rouncival-pea; but one oſ 

middling Size; is of the tender Sort of Hog-pe 

but ſome boil them; is of a whitiſh Cold 

with à black Speck or Eye in it, and therefor 

is called Beau- che, or rightly, Beau. ed Pea, 

When it takes the Ground well, they grow ine 

vaſt: Crops, and yield five and twenty or thin 

- © Biſhels from one Acre; but then, to do this, the * 
„ muſt be ſown to the Quantity of three Buſhels an 

| 2B Half; or four Buſhels, : on each Acre of Ground 

and that muſt be either a ravelly, chalky, fand 

or dry loamy. Earth; for this Pea will neither be dt 

to be ſown till this Month, nor in any clayey, m 

wet: cold Soils. Fhis Quantity is to be fown i 

the random Way; for, if as were to be ſown il 

Drills, half the Seed: would do: They have latel 

been ſown in our Parts, but are now our of. Repat 

tion With us, becauſe we find them to be a very u 

certain Pea, when ſown promiſcuouſly in our c 

hilly Country ; but, where dry Lands lie ſhelterel 

they are in many Places preferred for one of the be 


„ol Peaſe, as about Chaffun in Buckinghamphire,” i 

„ Hampſhire, and other Parts, and fo are the Han 

[1114 Hire Kid - peaſe; both theſe are very early n ripe ar 
Wl 200d ſo is the Puffin · pen. ing 
9 Humpſbire Kid-peaſes This ba ua Nogt th e 1 
Wil > the Beau-dye Peaſe; but much of the ſame Natu e E 
| for agreeing beſt in gravelly, chalky, ſandy, aui ou 


N dry loamy Grounds, becauſe a Clay, or other ut 
Mil ; cold Land, vill not ſuit them; they are ſometime 
vaſt Tielders, but their Crops are very uncertau pw: 
5 being ſubject to be damaged by the Inclemency o ¶ pre 
the Weather, ſooner than feveral other Sort! 

— - hey are ſown mn im: Parts. of the Meſt, in t on. 
i | 1 4 | randon 
N | 
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e than any of the | ; 
Of the Naturt and Culture of "the Carolina Pes. 
This is a Rouncival Sort, and lately diſcovered 
> be an extraordinary yielding Field pea, either for 
ze Uſe of me Hog, the Horſe, or the Pot. We 
ave none of chem, as I know of yet, in Hertford-. 
ire; but I have ſeen a Field of them growing in 
ills elſewhere in ſo 


atiful a Manner, that the 
ner Farmer aſked me, if ever I ſaw a bigger 
dt remember JI ever did. It is this Pea, that in a 
rtain Part, and only in a certain Part of a: 
punty, has got into fuch a Reputation, as is 
cely to make it be eſteemed the beſt Pea that can 
fink by a Farmer, for its being of the large: 
drt, and ſo forward ripe, : that they were going 
cut them early in July, in order to ſow Tu- 
p- ſeed on the ſame Ground, which was à gravel- 
Loam; and, by this Means, to get a Crop 
Wheat to ſucceed the Turnep- crop, which gives 
Farmer the profitable Opportunity of getting 
ree ſeveral Crops off one and the ſame Field in a 
Wear and Half's Time, without hardly impover- 
Ping the Land, becauſe the Pea- crop, as well as 
e Turnep- crop (if the latter is eaten off) prepares 
Earth for the Wheat- crop, by hollowing the 
ound, preventing the too violent Exhalations of 
2 Sun, killing a eeds, and aſſiſting the ſame 
ound with the Dung and Urine! of Sheep, 
pws, or Oxen. But theſe Peaſe, tho“ they are: 
pretty hardy Sort, ſhould not be ſown too early, 
any Ground: March therefore is a very proper 
lonth for ſowing this ho that affects a dry, _— 
| + if 1 Soil, 


bs Of Begin Paſs. AT 
Soil, for/a Slay, eviveticald Soi. is'vat* grdeable 
it.  Thiee Buſhels w an Acre of: Peaſe m7 
random Way, a g Ramel and a half in: the Dy 
ipg prays or” lefs, if wi are ſet With a Sack 
| t the Setting of Peaſe in Field! 5 
: H CAGnoer tefe' dif'epery y where, '{ince”the:Drill 
joyg of them is found: ben much cheaper, qutke 
_ abdifar better Way me " 
x and Culture of the Ma- Pea 
Tus! is. hit Pra, of the Rouncival Kind, and,! 
1 , juſtly deſer ves its none, ſuch Name, for h 
great increaſmg Crops, whether ſown in Field u 
Garden; for its delicious Taſte, if eaten green, a 
if boiled after Harveſt; for its making a rich my 
ſoop, a Pudding, or for being dreſſed with Bag 
or Pork, and for boiling . in à little 
if: they come off a ſhort gravelly, or a ſandy, 
chalky, loamy Ground; for no Pea whatſover w 
boil foon or tender, that comes off a tough Gn 
or other ſtiff Earth, This Pea! afſects a dr 
loamy Soil, or other dry Ground, and to be ſon 
in Drills, though both this, mie; Rouncival M 


le, the Carulina, and the blue Union: Row = 
Peaſe wilt all of them grow well, if ſown in H 
random Way, in a prepared Soil, but not near! Sf 
well as in Drills. I ſowed this Sort in Drills laſt Te _ >: 
1743 in a loamy Land, and they fully anſwer Se 
my Expectation. The beſt Time to fow this 3 ex ere 
is in March. of 
The Nature and Culture of the Wande 1 th 
Union, Pea, — This is node a very good: Pea, i S 
growing and returning great Crops, though ſown 
— Grounds; a, for this moſt profit H 
Quality, it excels/ all other Rouncival Pee u of 
Her, as is well known to thoſe who- ſow: this * 
mous Pca every Tear, as _ do; ſome = 


| pulling and ſe Ing them green Pods 2 
eating theſe jarge Beals green 3 and, in this Mans 
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A uling Quantities fold © every 
Seaſon at the London Markets, brought thinker fra” 
about Aon, Fulbam, Kenfington,” and many other 
Places where they ſow theſe and other Peaſe, accords. 
ing to their Natures, and that of the Soil they are 
1 There are Variety of Soils in the 
y of Middleſex, as Gravels, Sands, Loams, 

and I: and yellow Clays, almoſt: all Sorts, except 

Chalks. blow they begin to ſow: their Hotſpur. 
Peaſe in Ofober, as the Ormots, as they call them 
here, and the Maſters in Drills, at — Feet aſun· 
der, which they commonly begin to hand- hough 
etween Chriſtmas. and Candlemas ; and when = 4 

o chis about Aan in their Loams, they hand- 
hough the firſt Time the Long -way of the Drills. 
and take Care to leave the Ground level, otherwiſe 
it would lodge the Waters, and chill and damago 
the Pea- roots. At the next Hand-houghing, 
they earth up the Roots, and repeat the ſame Form 
of Sowing a ſecond Time, for they never draw 
their Sort of Horſe - break thorough the Intervals of 
theſe forward ſown Hotſpur Peaſe, for fear of laying 
the wet Earth up too near and too thick on their 
Heads and Stalks, that are in the early Part of the 
Spring- time ſo. tender, that they cannot ſuffer any: - 
| Bruiſe from rough or clotty Earth, leſt the Froſt 
get into ſuch a damaged Part, and kill the Pea- 
crop. Now theſe Mi daltſex Farmers. have a Sort 
of Horſe-break i in Uſe among them for breaking 


ifing ai eee vaſt 


is a very clouterly one, and, in my Opinion, no 
wore to be compared to che famous new- invented 
HFHorſe- break for doing good Work between Drills 
of Peaſe and Beans, than Sixpence is to a Shilling.; 
and, as cunning as theſe Shavers are, they are igno- 
rant of man age of the beſt Huſbandry, which 
wy are practiſed ' by the more credulous and rational 
* Farmers and Gintemen for theſe Chaps are for the 
greateſt 


the Intervals of Ground between the Drills, but it 
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Part efribea very opinianated,rand. Think 
— they live the neareſt 2 all other Farmers to 
the Metropolit, they know more than others. Id. 
deed, I muſt ſpeak in their Praiſe; for their Garden 
and Meadow Management:; but, for their A gricul. 
ture, they areas bad, and like to continue ſo, by 


conceiting themſelves above Inſtructions. Howes) 
ever, before I quit my Writing here on this Mid. 


dleſem Culture for Peaſe, I ſhall obſerve and hint ef 


their Preparing their oamy Land for their Sow- 
ing. When they ſow their Ground with Barley, 
they ſet a Crop of Peaſe on the ſame, after the 
Barley is got off, by fifſt plowing: with the Swing · 
plough their Barley Broad - land into 'T'wo-bouts: 
apd a Half, which make five Furrows. The nent 

Time they K. two of theſe; narrow Bout- lands ĩ into 
one, by making five Furrows in all; when theſe are 
harrowed all plain, they take their Drill-plough, 
which is made with two broad Boards, ſet in 
very narrow Diſtance of each other, and this With 
out ever a Wheel, and being drawn by Horſes, one: 
or more in Length, a Drill is made, to the Number 
of four in a five Bout- land, and the Peaſe ſown out 
of a Man's Hand ; for here they have neither the 
Three-wheel, nor the Pulley Drilleplough, and 
therefore their Pea-ſeed is not ſown out of any! 
Hopper; but after they are ſown by a Man's Hand, 
they harrow the Drills level, — leaye them till 
they hand-hough the Intervals. But in ſome of 
their Loams they ſow Peaſe broad - caſt, by obſer⸗ 
ving this Difference: If they are in a rough Condi- 
tion, they ſow in Drills; if fine and clean, broad- caſt; 
and when they ſow Peaſe in their clayey Loams, 
in Drills, they never horſe-· break the Intervals, on- 
ly hand-hough them; but when the Land is fine, 


and they ſow it with Peaſe in Drills, they often- 


times employ their Middleſex Horſe-break, which 
| hardly one e Farmer | in ten, has at this Time. When 
| mo; 


— 
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neee e. 
they intend to ſow the blue Rouncival Union Pea, 
or the Eger Roading ſmall white: Pea, which they 
generally do evety Tear in Abundance for ſelling 
them, as I ſaid in green Cods or Pods in a London 
Market. The firſt) Plowing they give their Barley- 
ſtubble is juſt after Harveſt, in T'wo-bouts and a 
Half Land, or five Furrows: The ſecond Time a 
Month before Chrifmas, they plow their Half-lands 
again; and after they have Jain in this Poſture till 
March, they harrow and ſow theſe two Sorts of 
| Peaſe ' in theſe five. Bout-lands, in four Dr ills by a 
Man's Hand, and harrow them in, as I have ob- 
ſerved. But, did theſe Middleſex: Farmers know 
the Value of theſe Drill-ploughs and Horſe- break 
that J have wrote on, I am perſuaded ſome of 
their better fort of Farmers and Gardeners would 
ſoon write to me for furniſhing them with 

one of the Drill-ploughs, and the new moſt inge» 


nious, and the aac break that. 
ever was invented by Man. This Rouncival blue 
Pea I ſowed in March 1743 and as the fore Part 
of the Summer proved wet, for a conſiderable 
Time, and the latter Part of it as dry, I had a fine 
Crop of theſe delicate Peaſe; and fo I had of the 
| Rouncival Maple, and Non-pari, which I have 
Javed for Seed, in order to furniſh any Gentleman 
or Farmer with the ſame on a proper Order; and 
as they are now very cheap, and never .drier or 
founder, they have the beſt Opportunity to purchaſe 
any of theſe Sort at -Home. And I muſt repeat it, 
that the great ahd - biggeſt Rouncival Peaſe, the 
Maple Pea, is ſuch a one, that if Thouſands were 
to ſee them, and know their Vertue, I am cer- 
tain they would ſend for them in all Haſte, for the 
Sake of their being ſo good to eat green or ripe. 
And the like for the blue Union, which muſt be of 
WW great Service, indeed, to thoſe Farmers who have a 
WW ty Loam, a gravelly, chalky, and ſandy, loamy 
= = Ground, 
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call them in Herifordfhire, 


Buſhels of their Seed in the fame Ground, as have 
been got by ſeveral, 


Management of Farmers, been the Ruin of many 


| Soft will plow, ſow, and harrow in their Peaſe, af 
Barley every ang 


ing of the Pea-ſeed, the Hazard is not near 0 
much, as when feveral Acres are ſown and har 


the Running like -a Pancake of the Surface, whe 


Gromd, to for this great blue rea in; edn 
managed ri t, and they ſow them in Drills out of 
the Drill-ptough and hand- hough 
them ey may eaſily and: moſt 
0 Means, they will be intitlet 
to the great reborn of having eight Loads; as we 
, or forty Buſhels from 
off one Acre in a kind Year, for ſowing only tuo 


How Peaſe and Barley hive beer Pooiled, 615 
fown in gravelly Grotinds, — Now take Care you 
do not bury your Peaſe and Barley in your gravelly 
Grounds, when you ſow them broad-caſt and har- 
row them in, for theſe Soils have often, by the il 


Crops of theſe Grains, by the binding Quality 0 
the Gravel, when great. Rains have fell on then 
prong after the Seed has been ſown and harrowed 

z which Misfortune to prevent, the judiciou 


y, as being a much ſurer Way © 
be 4 of ſuch a caſual Loſs, than to plow on and 
not ſow till a whole Field of ſeveral Acres is ready 
and is ſown all in one Day; becauſe, by daily fow- 


rowed in at once z and if the Seed is bound in by 


waſhed by great Rains, the Peaſe and Bare) 
Sprouts are kept i in, and often cauſed to rot, bs 
cauſe they cannot make their Way out through it 
hard, cruſty top Earth of gravelly Grounds. To 
prove this, I ſhall recite a Caſe as it happened to 4 
Farmer at Cheſſam in Bucks, where having ſowed 
his Seed broad-caſt in ſuch a Soil, and arrow 
then, great, Rains fell Oy after, and w_ 


zem in fo tight, that there was little Hopes their 
prouts would have ever gotten through the top 
arth. But, as it luckily happened for this Far- 
her, a Neighbour's Team being at Harrow, in the 
xt Field, run away with the Harrows, and got 
Wo this Man's Field that had been ſown with 
eaſe ; and it was plainly obſerved, that, where the 
arrows were drawn, there was a ſecond Crop of 
eaſe 3 but, where they miſſed, there was none. 
[ence it is, that ſeveral Farmers take the Caution, 
give their Pea-crop, ſown in the Broad-land fa- 
ion, a Harrowing juſt as their Heads are peeping 
of the Ground, which not only looſens the 
rch, but moulds it up to the Pea-heads, and 
entimes greatly improves the Crop. 
| Of Sowing Peaſe ' with the Double Hertfordſhire 
ough. — Where a Chilturn Soil is of a ſtiff 
ature, as ſeveral Fields are, by a ſmall] Mixture of 
Way with Loam, or Gravel, or Chalk, it is not 
oper to ſow Hog-peaſe in it, in the Broad-land 


buld be apt, with the cold Nature of ſuch Land, 
ſpoil] the Crop. They therefore ſow Peaſe in 
ch Soils in the Stitch or Ridge Faſhion, either by 
We ſingle or double Plough, and then the Peaſe ly- 
> higher than the common Surface, they have the 


fay of all others, to ſow any Sort of Peaſe what- 
ever, is to be done by the Drill-plough. 
Sowing Peaſe by the Drill-plough. — The Three- 
eel Drill-plough, for this Uſe, is a moſt. valuable 
Itrument on many Accounts too tedious to name- 
re. If the Ground is in poor Heart, by ſowing 
aſe out of the Hopper of this Plough, the Ma- 
re or Dung, that is wanted to enrich it, is very 
ch ſupplied by the Fall of Earth on the Pea- 
d immediately after it is fallen into the Ground; 
ich not only ſerves, as a Cover to the Seed, to 
| guard 


ode; for, if this is done, the Chills of Wet 


ter Chance to become a good Crop; but the beſt 


1 : i 


0 Sewing Peaſe; 
2 it from Field- ſowls, Froſts, and Slugs, b B 
by the Waſh of Rains, the Salts of it are pats 
doyyn to the Pea-roots as well as the Dews, that ti 
Earth makes a Lodgment of from Time to Time 
and when afterwards the Benefits of two or tin 


| Houghings by the Break and a Man's Hand; 
+ added to them, the Pea-crop oftentimes becom 


of the biggeſt Sort; which, when it ſo happe 2 
a Farmer is very much encouraged to ſow i | 
fame Field with Wheat, either in the Broad - 1 
90 Way, or in the Stitch or Ridge Way, or in l 
. Drill-way; and then he has more than or diu. 
5 Reaſon to hope for a plentiful Crop of the Golde 
1 grain. The Slug likewiſe, which is the arch Ew : 
wt my of a Pea-crop, by this Sort of Drilling Hl. 
10 bandry is kept from doing them Harm, = 
1 Houghing deſtroys them, with a little Care a 5 
3 Help beſides. Or the Wheat-ſeed or Barley -e I 
1 may be drilled in the Intervals of Ground after 
14 Pea- crop is got off, and then the Seed will h 1 
N freſh Earth to grow in, which is one main Bent : 
Mi appertaining to the Drilling Huſbandry 3 for, Mut 
1 this new Mode of Drill-fowing, there is away rr. 
ME Fallow at the ſame Time there is a Crop. gi 0 
„ ing on the Ground, which gives the Fam 1 
0 Room to have continual or conſtant yearly Crops! 
10 different Grains one after another in the ſame Fe e 
„ A fine Article indeed in the Farmer's Way, wa Þ 
(4408 before uſed to have his Ground run over wi v3 
(WES Weeds, to the Deſtruction of, perhaps, half iſ of 
0 Crop of Grain; and, beſides, was obliged to an 
0 every third Year's Profit, by making a Fall. 
N or only plowing the Land one whole Year Nov 
MO) Wheat-ſced to be ſown in the ſame. Thus the op 
Wh I nant worked two Years for a Crop of Wheat, ob 
uns. 5 fore the Drilling of Wheat was invented. ot, 
j 10 are other old Ways of ſowing Field- peaſe, [ho tt 
„ not ed. that feveral Chilturn Farmers n 


e Sewing Peaſe- „ 
w at this Day; but that of ſowing Peaſe in every 
rd Thorough is of a late Date, and invented to 


at tn ply the Drill-plough 3 but this does not anſwer, 
xt ectally where the Land is of a ſtiff Nature, for 
ind n the Pea-ſced is in great Danger of being bu- 


d by the Fall of the next Furrow of Earth that 
urned on them by the Plough 3; and if the Peaſe 


IT | come through and grow well, yet the Hand- 
1d-] ghing of the two Furrows of vacant Land be- 
ay en the Rows of Peaſe muſt coſt three times 


dre, than if the Horſe-break was to be employed 
z and even then it is impoſſible for Men with 
Wnd-houghs to break the Earth at twice Hough- 


- it, as the Horſe-break can at once; and be- 
s che Break will do ten Times more in a Day 
ws na Man can; fo that the Coſt of Houghing, by 


nd houghs, has made the Farmers ſick of ſow- 
Peaſe in Fields in this Manner, It was this 
ty Reaſon that made ſeveral of our Farmers leave 
Peaſe in every third Thorough, ſo that few fol- 


10 , it with us at this Time. One of them having 
0, A unſkilful Ploughman, that plowed a large heavy 
2) row oa the ſowed Peaſe, ſeeing they did not 
4 e thorough the Top- earth, as was expected, 
Far f a damning the Peaſe, without conſidering that 
py Ignorance was the Cauſe of it; for, had he 
Fe hed a narrow and ſhallow Furrow of Earth on 
J, Peaſe-ſeed, if the Ground was not too ſtiff and 


vy, they would have made their Way tho- 
gh it. Peaſe love greatly to grow on gravelly 
any loamy Land, that has had Mud or High- 


Palo Dirt plowed into the ſame; and it is well 
car on to every Hertfordſbire Farmer, that when a 
the! op of Peaſe are ſown on a Wheat or Barley- 
il, Noble, that has been dreſſed with London Coal- 
To ot, he ſeldom ever fails of a good Crop of them; 
I HG: this blue Union, or blue Rouncival Pea, if it is 


n on a very rich Earth, it runs too much into 
: SS: Straw, 


l a 
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Straw, and leſs into Corn. And however myſts 
rious this may ſeem to a Perſon unacquainted with 


this excellent eating Pea, who, perhaps, may wot 
der that ſuch a great Pea, as this is, ſhould diſagte 01 
with a rich Soil; I do affure him he will find my 
Words true, that, of all fine Rouncival Peaſe, nom *! 
will- thrive ſo well on a poor, lean Earth as ti fe 
will, and I write this not only from my own E et 
perience, but from that of many others. TY : 
— — — — of 
E rs 
. 5 at 
Of Thetches. A 
T1HE Nature of green Thetches. —— I ci G 
chem green, becauſe it is here meant, Theteh v. 
growing before they are in Bloſſom, or all t or 
Time they are in Bloſſom 3 and, when in ti E 
Condition, green Thetches are made Uſe of, i p 
feeding Horſes in the Field, or mowed dai 1c 
and given to them in Racks in the Stable, they aut fo 
of excellent Service to the Farmer, becauſe the al 
fat Horſes ſuddenly that do not work; or, if th 
are fed on them under their Plowing and Cartingl 5 
they will prove hearty and healthful Food, by a a 
ſing them to be leiſurely looſe in their Bodies. It. F 
theſe green Thetches that give many Farmers . t! 
profitable Opportunity in Summer-time of feed a 
their Store-ſheep, by baiting them on the ſame Pu fe 
N of every Day, after they have been feeding on tt 
. Common all the Morning; which double Feed 13 
0 gives the Sheep a full Belly-full, and then the 1 
dung accordingly in the Fold: And, what adds a 
the great Advancement of ſowing Thetches fax i b 
Summer green Food, the Crop is got on the fallolfl fe 
5 


Ground, which otherwiſe would lie idle; and, whit 


a full Crop of Thetches grows here, they ſhade 
and looſen the Earth, prevent Exhalations to the 


Keeping in che Spirit of the Ground, kill Weeds. 


or hinder their Growth or Seeding, and thus pre- 
pare the Land for ſowing Wheat on the ſame at 
the next ſucceſſive Seaſon ; for Wheat delights to 
follow the Bean, Peaſe, or Therch-crops, inſomuch 
that, where a good Crop of any of theſe preceeds 
the Wheat=crop, it ſeldom fails of being a full one. 

And, I think, I may further add, that a large Crop 
of green Thetches commonly ' fo hollows the 
Ground in the Summer, when it is under a Prepa- 
ration for Wheat, as to ſave one Plowing, which 
at the Stirree-time is four Shillings for Plowing an 
Acre. Thus a full Crop of green Thetches may 
be made under a right Management to. hollow. the 
Ground, and fave the Charge of one Plowing ; pre- 
vent the ill Effect of too violent Exhalations, kill 
or prevent the Growth of Weeds, ſupply the great 
Expence and Trouble of Dunging Land, and pre- 
pare it for a ſucceſſive Crop of Wheat in the fal- 
low Summer; and all theſe and more Benefits for 
ſowing only a few Thetches, which leads me to give 
an Account of that Article. | . 
f the Soil proper to ſow Thetches in. — This 
Seed agrees with almoſt all Sorts of Soils, as being 
a moſt hardy Grain, will ſtand the Severity of the 
Froſts, Snows, Waters, and cold Winds, much ſurer 
than any Peaſe whatſoever, as is evident when they + 

are ſown among Hog-peaſe in the random Way; 
for, where Peafe die by the Accidents of Weather, 
the Thetch generally lives and flouriſhes : And it 
is upon this Account, that many Farmers ſow theſe 
Thetches in a Mixture with Peaſe, in order to have 
a ſure Crop; for, if one miſſes, the other may hit; 
but then ſuch a mixed Crop muſt be given to Hogs, 
for if the Gore-Thetch is ſowed among Peaſe, or 
even among Horſe: beans, there is hardly any ſuch 
| ; ; He thing 
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70 Of Thetches. 


thing a8 Parting them conveniently, Thetches may 
be ſown either. to be eat green, or to ſtand for a 


Crop of Seed, from Michaelmas to May at ſeveral 


Times. And it is uſual with great Cbhilturn Far- 
mers, eſpecially who occupy large incloſed Fields, 
to ſow Thetches at different Times, that one Crop 
of Thetches may ſucceed another to eat and fold 
upon; and when they have been thus eaten by the 
Sheep, the ſame Land may be plowed up, and fo 


again it may be plowed once or twice after, in or- 


der to get a Tilth for Wheat. Others will plow 


Thetches in, when almoſt/Knee-high, to lie and rot 
in and dreſs the Ground for a Wheat-crop, inſtead 
of Dunging it, and they will ſnbak and ſtink while 


they are putrefying, to the great Enriching of the 


Ground, for producing a large Wheat- crop; but 
this large Sort of Wheat-Huſbandry is beſt done in 


ſandy or gravelly Loams, where the Soil is of a 


hungry Nature. This is one of the beſt Sorts of 
Huſbandry ; for, by this Management, a ſmall in- 
cloſed Farm may be made to feed a great many 
Sheep; but then they muſt feed on the Thetch be- 


fore they kid, otherwiſe the Stalks will grow dry; 


for that the Sap will then be employed to feed the 
Kids. The Thetch will grow in wet Vale Ridge- 
lands, or in the dry Soils of incloſed Chilturn Fields, 
whether it be a ſandy Loam, a Chalk, a Gravel, 


.a dry intire Loam, or a wettiſh Clay or Loam ; 
in any of theſe the Thetch will flouriſh, if en- 
couraged by the Strength of the Earth; for, where 
the Ground is poor, you may expect a poor Re- 


turn. 5 

Of Sowing Thetch-ſeed. — But one Plowing only 
and no more is generally allowed for ſowing 
Thetch- ſeed, and this commonly on that Ground, 


which, by the uſual Seaſon, is to lic fallow ; wheres 
fore either an Oat or Pea-ſtubble Earth is that which 


iscuſtomarily put to this Uſe, becauſe the Tip 
. . wil 
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will grow on a rough Soil, and in a poor Soil, but 
certainly beſt in a rich one. If Thetch-ſeed is to be 


ſown in Winter Time, from Michaelmas to Chriſt- 
mas, the ſmalleſt Sort of Thetches are moſtly made 


Choice of for this Purpoſe ; for theſe will ſooner, 


ard ſafer be covered by the Harrows than a larger 
Thetch, becauſe the Smallneſs of their Bodies ſuf- 
fers them to enter deeper, and lie in thoſe minute 
Receptacles and Creviſes, where the large Gore- 


| Thetch cannot make its Reſidence, and thereby is 
the more expoſed to ſuffer by the Extremities of 


Froſts and cold Winds, when the leſſer Winter 
Thetch lies inveloped in a ſecure Cell or Bed, with 


its Roots wrapped up and covered on all Sides, by 


the ambient contiguous Earth, and thus becomes the 
more fortified to withſtand the many Aſſaults of 
Winter Weather; for, if a Thetch, by the Large- 
neſs of its Body, is obliged to lie in a hollow Poſi- 
tion of che Earth, it cannot receive that Nouriſh- 
ment nor Security from its Mother, as the ſmaller 
Thetch can, that lies in a proper Depth, ſuſtained on 
all Sides with a protecting Mould ; which in Winter 
it ſtands in the greateſt Need of, even as much a- 


| gain, in my Opinion, as it would do, if the Thetch 


was ſown in March, becauſe many Vegetables are 


known to die in the Declenſion of the Sun's Heat, 


that would live, if their Embryo Sprout was to ſhoot 
out in the Increaſe of it. Hence it is, that ſome 
Farmers make this Difference, and ſow the more 
tender large Gore-Thetch in January, February, 
March, and April, for either being cut green for 
feeding Cattle under Cover, or for feeding them in 


the Field; and alſo for their growing ſooner than 


the ſmall Thetch into large ſucculent Stalks; and, 
when either the ſmall or great Fhetch is to be 
ſown, it is to be done as ſoon as the Ground is all 
plowed, by ſowing from two to three Buſhels of 
their Seed on one. Acre, twice in a Place, and then 

| — 


N of men 
all the Ground is to be harrowed long. ways and 
ſhort- ways; that is to ſay, croſs-ways, where the 

Situation of the Land will admit of it; and thus 
the Sowing-work is finiſhed, till the Roll is wanted 
to lay the Surface ſmooth, to diſcourage the Niſe 
of Worms, to cruſh to Death the naked Snail or 
Slug, to mould up the Roots and Stalks of the 
| Thetches, and thereby give them a new Nouriſh. 
ment: And laſtly to cloſe the Top-earth, fo as 
to keep out the too violent Heat of the Sun-beamg, 
which otherwife might enter into the Ground, and 
parch up the Roots of the Thetches to their De. 
ſtruction, as is often ſeen in gravelly, ſandy, and 
chalky Soils, where. theſe prudent Steps good 
Huſbandry are not duly obſerved. When the Rol. 
ling Part is finiſhed, the Work is done till the 
Crop of Thetches is eaten off in the Field, or 
cut, unleſs there appears the rampant Hog-weed, 

the Boar or common Thiſtle, the Cats-tail, the 
Cammock, the wild Parſnip, or ſome other of the 
larger Sort of Weeds in ſuch Numbers, as call for 
the Uſe of the Weed-hook, and then it ought to 
be uſed with Care and Diligence; for, altho' the 
Thetch is a Weed - Preventer and Killer, yet, under 
that Denomination, it is to be conſidered only as 
ſuch, as it is able to overcome Annuals,' and the 
| ſmaller, weaker Sort of Weeds; for thoſe of the 

firſt Magnitude are above its Match, and capa- 
ble of drawing to their Growth thoſe Juices of the 
Earth deſtined by the Farmer for nouriſhing only 
the Thetch-crop. Now, by ſuch early Sowing of 
Thetch- ſeed from Michaelmas to Chriſtmas, their 
ſtanding Crop will. be ripe as ſoon, or ſooner, than 
the Wheat-crop 3 and, to ſpeak to the Purpoſe, ] 
am obliged to ſay ſuch an early Sowing is very re- 
quiſite; becauſe Thetches, when they are ſown 
thick, and grow well, commonly run into a Per- 


riwig Matting Growth, inſomuch that, if a long 
rainy 


of Thaw: Gr, 
rainy Time happen in their Harveſt-ſeaſon, and 


the this ſhould be ſo late as in the latter Part of Auguſt, 
Nor in September, the Farmer is obliged to be 5 a 
nted great Riſque of having his Crop of Thetches rot- 
Riſe ¶ ted and ſpoiled on the Ground = ſuch a Series of 
il or wet Weather and long Nights, that impedes their 
the Drying; and then they cannot be cured, as many 


Farmers who ſow Thetch-ſeed too late, have — 


o „heir Coſt experienced, and as I have often been an 
am, WF y<-witneſs of; for I have known ſeveral obſti- 
and nate Farmers, chat would venture on the too late 
De- Sowing of Thetches catched on this Account, and 
and aer. bave been obliged to ſee their Crop of cut- 
200d down Thetches lie rorting in a Field by the frequent 
Rol- all of Rains, even in the Month of O#ober, and 
the Jo have loſt a fine Crop of this moſt uſeful Grain, 
„or hich, had the Seed been ſoon forwarder, might 
eed, Wave been got into the Barn or Stack in the beſt 


Order. When a Crop of Thetches is ripe, it 


the may · be cut, either by the ſhort or long Hook, if 
for Hrhe Crop lies in a very thick Growth; but, where 
ic co it lies in a thinner one, it may be mown, if the 
the Need was ſown broad-caft, and not in Ridge two 


ader Nor three Bout-lands, and M owing gives the Work- 
y as an an Opportunity to. make a greater Diſpatch 
the than Cutting by the Hook, which is a more te- 
the dious and dearer Way: However, let the Thetch- 
pa- crop be cut in any Form, it is the Practice of ſome 
the Ito bind them up in Bundles, and lodge them in a 
only Barn, for their more ready Thraſhing; z or I ſhould 
of have ſaid, they bind them in this Manner, when a 
heir Crop of Thetches or Peaſe have grown in the Dril- 
han ling Way, for then they lie in Rows, and the more 


commodious for binding in Bundles; but this Sort 
of new Huſbandry is practiſed only in two particular 
Parts of England, where they ſow the Seeds in 
Drills by the excellent Drill-plough, which lays 
Thetch- ſeed into che Ground in ſuch Order, that 4 

L | Buſhel 
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new Horſe- break, that kills Weeds, nouriſhes the 


interval Earth in a looſe, clean Poſture, preparatory 


this new Sort of Horſe-break had better be bought 
by ſome great Sort of Farmers, if the Price wax 
fifty Pounds for it, rather than be without its Uf, 
becauſe it would ſtand thoſe Farmers, who ſoy, 


Occupiers of ſuch Earths, and ſow Beans, Peak; 


for unleſs there are many Weeds, or the Ground i 
very rough, there is no Occaſion for a Hand. 
hough to be uſed among them beſides the Hork:- 


grow in flouriſhing Crops, without any Thing dont 
to them more than what the excellent Horſe-breal 
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not be compleatly done, was it not for ti 
very late new additional Invention of a few cheap 


9 


Buſhel and a Half will ſow one Acre well, ad 


ſc 


deliver it afterwards from the deſtructive Power b 
Weeds, by the moſt excellent Machine that ever cl 
was invented by Man for this 'Purpoſe, viz. The 


Roots of Peaſe, Beans, and Thetches, aud keeps the 


for ſowing Wheat-ſeed in the ſame, after the Crop 
of Thetches is got off. In ſhort, ] verily believe, 


perhaps, thirty, forty, or fifty Acres of Beans, Peaſe, 
Thetches, or Tills in the Drilling Way, every Ter 
in Chilturn Lands in ſuch Stead, and do them, 
perhaps, in Time, Hundreds of Pounds Worth 
of Service; for, in ſome Sorts of dry, looſe Earth, 
this Inſtrument will ſurely clean the Interſpaces be 
tween the Rows of Drill Beans, Peaſe, Thetchs, 
and Tills alone, without the Help of any Hand. 
hough whatſoever, as every Year*s Experienc 
ſhews by the Practice of thofe Farmers, who ar 


Thetches, or Tills, after the Drilling beſt Method, 
and often get the beſt of Crops by this Means; 


break : And, as an Evidence of this Truth, I knon 
where a Perſon may ſee Hundreds of Acres d 
Beans and Peaſe, Sc. that are ſown in Drills, and 


does. But then I muſt obſerve, that this coul 
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ſmall Irons, that, with the Former, thoroughly 
ver o breaks. the Ground, and moulds up the Roots of 
t ever the Grain. „ J 
8 the —— * g's i ; bs 2 r f 
8 3 1 = oi a 
8 7 "CASE Vi | 
Cro 3 2 
Prog Of Tills? 
ought | is EE * | : | 
> wil HE Nature of Tills, or Lentils, — Tills are 
U, a Pulſe, ſmaller than a Thetch, of a whitiſ- 
fon, brown Colour, and of a very fattening Nature; for 
Peaſe they will fat a Horſe for Sale, and an Ox for Beef, | 
Jeu with Hay: Their Haulm is almoſt as good, as or- 
them N dinary Hay, for Horſes, Cows, Oxen, or Sheep. 
North 1 ills are exceeding good to fat Hogs with, and wy 
Zarth make one of the beſt of Puddings tied up in a 5 
es be. Bag, and boiled. They make Cows milk extra- 
che, ordinary well, when given them in their Straw ; ſo, 
Jand. when they are to be given to Horſes in a Stable, 
rieneWthey tie them up in a Bundle, and throw it into a 
ho Rack, which as the Horſes pull out, many of the 
Peas, Tills will drop into the Manger, and be eat up by 
ethod them. In ſhort, when they are given in this Man- 


ner, they prove Hay and Corn together, and will 
fatten Cattle apace. * Sonu = 
The Culture of Tills, or Lentils. — This Month 


Hand- 

Torts a very proper Time to ſow Lentils in, either 
nor lone, or among Corn; they very much affect to 
res grow in dry Soils, as Chalks, Gravels, and ſandy 
, an Loams, and therefore are commonly ſown amon f 
; doe ats; half a Buſhel of Tills, in this Mixture, is 
brei ſufficient to ſow one Acre of Ground: If ſowed 
coul alone, a Buſhel and a Half is but ſufficient to ſow 
or the over one Acre; and, if a favourable Summer fol- 
chen lows, there may happen to be fifteen Buſhels of 
mal Lills got off the ſame. If they are ſown with 
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75 Of Sowing artificial Graſs-ſeeds, G c. 
Oats, they are eaſily parted from them in the Barn; 

| becauſe, on Throwing the Oats and Tills togethet, 
the Tills, being the havier Corn, will fly further 
than the Oats, and ſo may be ſeparated; they are 
eaſily mown as they hang and twine together; and 
what is very profitable to this Grain, they will groy 
well in poor dry Soils. It was theſe Tills in ſome 
Places that ſtood the Poor's Friend in the hard 
Winter and Spring- time of 1739-40, when many 
had Tills ground down into Flour, and mixed it 
with Oatmeal for making Bread, when Wheat was 
ſold this Time at ſeven Shillings a Buſhel in Hemp- 
flead great Market. Near Brackley, about twenty 
Years ago, ſome Farmers uſed to ſow Tills in a 

| whitiſh Soil among Barley, which, being ground 
together, made a Bread in dear Times of Wheat 
for the poorer Sort of People. Some are of Opt 
nion they beggar Land when ſown alone, becauſe 
they ſeldom afford a full Cover to it. Tills may 
may be ſown in Drills, in the beſt Way of all 
others, at eighteen Inches aſunder, and the Inter- 
ſpaces houghed by the Break drawn by one or tw 
Horſes only; which is prodigiouſly cheaper, than 
when the Intervals are cleaned by the Duich Hand- 
hough, it far exceeding any Hough-plough what 
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| he CHAP. IX. 
Of Sowing artificial Graſs-ſeeds, and particle 
larly of Clover-ſced, and its Graſs and Hay, 


* 


"TF\ HE Benefits ariſing from Sowing Clovers-ſce. 
— This Graſs is now become the molt ge- 

neral artificial Graſs ſown in England, as having 
acquired ſuch an univerſal Reputation, for its many 
profitable Qualities 3 ſo that che Chillurn 9 
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Of: Sowing artificial Graſs-ſeeds, Cc. 77 * 
who is poſſeſſed of an agreeable Soil for it in inclaſed 
Fields, and does not ſow it, is deemed one of the 
worſt of Huſbandmen : But ſome carry their Cen- 
ure further, and cloſer than all this, and ſay, that 
f ſach a Farmer does not ſow Clover, he cannot 
pay his Rent, as Times now go in the Farming 
Zuſineſs z meaning, that as many large Downs in 
the Feſt, and Commons elſewhere, are of late 
plowed up, and converted into Arable Land, and 
by the new Improvement of Huſbandry in many 
Places carried on with great Succeſs, Grain 1s now 


Ig. 


Pecome very plenty and cheap, and like to continue 


d. The Sowing of Clover, and other artificial 


raſſes, is abſolutely Ry to be done, where 
he Soil and Conveniency will 


admit of it, that a 
armer may be able thereby to feed his Cattle 
ith it, ſave his natural Hay to ſell, and his Oats, 
Peaſe and Beans, in a great Degree, and do his 
Land a vaſt Service, and all this for a trifling Ex- 
pence. For, Firſt, as ten Pound Weight of this 
Seed ſows one Acre, and that, at a common Coſt, 
amounts fo but three Shillings and four Pence, at 4 
Groat a Pound, there is hardly any Farmer that 
annot afford to ſow his Land with ſuch cheap Seed. 


A decondly, he may, by this Means, employ his Fallow 


round, which otherwiſe would lie idle; ſo that a 
Crop of Clover, got here, may be juſtly reckoned 
almoſt a clear Profit. Thirdly, Such a Crop of 

lover, if it grew in full Plenty, may be accounted, 
dy a common Computation, to be worth twenty 
Shillings an Acre at leaſt, Fourthly, Such a full 

rop of Clover will laſt two Years very well, if 
2ncouraged once in that Time, with the Aſſiſtance + 
df Dung, Soot, or Aſhes, Fifthly, This rare Graſ, 
hen it covers all the Ground, never fails of better- 
ing and improving the Land it grows on to that 
Degree, that it is in ſome Parts, where I have tra- 
velled, called, the Mother of Corn, becauſe it kills. 
Weeds 
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78 ; Of Sowing artificial Graſs-ſeeds, Ge, 
Weeds, prevents Exhalations, hollows the Earth, 


Miles of London, in Summer, by feeding Eee 
under Cover with its Hay. With this Graſs, and 


its Hay, our Plough and Cart Horſes are ſubſiſtel 
the greateſt Part of the Year, to the Saving of ou 


and Graſs- lambs we fat with it in the Field, and ou 


by its Feed, and thereby enabled to dreſs theif 


Manure to ſupply this: Fold-dreſſing. With Co- 
ver ſeveral ingenious Chilturn Farmers, who 
Wives, or Maid-Servants, are capable of managing 
a Dairy of this Kind, _ on the Buſineſs of ma- 


formerly was thought impoſſible, becauſe of is 
| hoving Quality, and the rank Taſte it uſed to give 


ral Farmers have both Butter and Cheeſe made o 


common Way, as I have heretofore given an Ac. 


have this to obſerve, that notwithſtanding the great 
Conveniency of making Butter and Cheeſe from 


WY FN 3 
1 
N 


5 


and leaves ſo many large long Roots behind it, a 
to become a Sort of Preſſing to it. With the Help 


of Clover-graſs, the Suckling of Houſe-lambs. j 
carried on moſt Part of the Year within twenty 


with it in the Field; in Winter, by feeding then 


natural Hay and Corn ; for Clover alone, when fed 
by them -in the Field, will ſupport them unde 
their Work, and the ſame in the Stable, when fel 
by its Hay out of the Rack. Our Weather Sheep 


Store-ſheep are ſupported moſt Part of the Summer 


Ground with their Dung and Urine in the Fold, 
to the Saving of many Pounds to a large Farmer, 
who muſt otherwiſe be at a great Expence to buy 


king Butter and Cheeſe from this Graſs, which 


the Butter and Cheeſe made of it. But now ſeve- 


it in that Perfection, that many Buyers of them car: 
not diſtinguiſh either from 'that Butter and Cheek 
made from ſome Sort of natural Graſs ; but, for pet- 
forming this, there muſt be more Care and Art em- 
ployed, than in making Butter and Cheeſe in the 


count of in ſome of my former Works : Yet | 


© thi 


Of Sowing artificial Graſs- ſeeds, &c. 79 
his plenty and cheap Graſs,” there are but few 


it, a Cbihurn Farmers that do it; becauſe they, more 
Help than moſt Men, entertain the worſt Opinion of 
abs U ooks, as believing themſelves above Information 
wenty in that Way, and e ee themſelves of ma- 
ewe y Advantages which they might otherwiſe have, 


whereof one chief one is this, how they may make 


„ and utter and Cheeſe from Clover-graſs; as I have 
faſted Whewn in one of my Monthly Books, I think for 
of our ay, which if many would take Notice of and fol- 
en ſed ow, neither Butter nor Cheeſe would have borne the 
under great Price they did in the Years 1740, 41, and 42, 
en ſeo hen ſorry Cheeſe was ſold for four Pence Halfpenny 
Sheep Wc Pound ſome Part of that Time, and Cheſhire 
Wor five Pence and fix Pence a Pound, even in the 
mme Country, to the great Prejudice of the Poor, to 
thei hom Cheeſe isa common Food. Likewiſe Butter, 
Fold, ven the Salt Sort, was ſold at eight Pence at 
.rmer, Wcveral Times in them Years 3 which, in a great 
0 buy eaſure, would have been prevented, did Chilturn 
Co armers make Uſe of the Opportunity that great 
whoſe umbers of them enjoy, to make Butter and 
aging Theeſe from Clover, and other artificial Graſſes : 
f m- Mut fo rare is this Work done, that I know but of 
which wo or three Farmers in our Parts that do this; 
of i end they, indeed, find their Account to anſwer ſo 
D gie ell, that they follow this Buſineſs up every Year 
ſeve. rith Vigour and Diligence, by the great Profit 
de of hey reap from ſuch a Clover Dairy. But beſides 


he great Conveniency of enjoying Clover-crops, 

defore-mentioned, I have further to obſerve, that, 
ith this Graſs and its Hay, there are many Oxen, 
ows, and Calves, fatted ; for this artificial Graſs is 


n the f a very fattening Nature, inſomuch that where 
n Ac. full Quantity of it is enjoyed by thoſe dry Beaſts, 
Yet hat are to be fatted by it, it will do it compleatly, 
great vith the Help of very little elſe: I mean, after 
rom hey have been fed all, or great Part of the Sum- 


mer 
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mer, in Clover, im Winter its Hay, and a few OU 
now and then, will effectually fat any of the large 
horned Kind. Clover alſo, either green, or dry, 
will cauſe Abundance of Milk in Cows; and when 
they can be fed in the Day Time en Clover in the 
Field, and in the Night Time on natural Graſs, a 
is my uſual Way, the Milk will be very ſweet, and 
ſerve for any manner of Uſe. And I do further 
yer, that, where a Perſon keeps a right Sort q 
Hogs for this Purpoſe, a Field of Clover. vil 
prove almoſt an intire Subſiſtence for them the 
greateſt Part of the Summer, provided the Store: 
hogs can enjoy it in freſh Parcels ; for if they, a 
any other Beaſt, are kept ſo long on Clover, as ty 
ſtain it much by their Dung, Stale, and Feet, it wil 
have a contrary Effect, even the cauſing them ty 
Pine away, inſtead of fatting; which leads me ty 
obſerve further of Clover- graſs, by the Want of i 
in Vale-lands. 

The great Value of Clover-grafs, eum ty th 
Want of it in ſeveral Parts of Vale. Grounds.— 
This artificial Graſs, above all others, is the Chiliun 
Farmer's Friend, and the Vale Farmer's Enemy 
The Vale-grafs Turf is certainly the richeſt T 

of all others, becauſe its Graſs and Hay, for th 
moſt Part, will alone fat an Ox or a Horſe; wal 
that in the Chilturn Country will not, without th 
Help of Corn beſides ; and therefore before Clove 
got Footing into England, which it did abou 
eighty Years ago, the Graſs Farms of Vales \ 
the beſt Farms in the Kingdom, becauſe they let 
for the moſt Rent of all others. But ſince Cloyer 
| ſeed has of late been ſown by moſt or all CHiltun 
Farmers, the Value of ſuch Vale-graſs Farms ha 
declined; and the more, by Reaſon where thel 
Vale Ridge-lands are of a itiffiſh Soil, and Jon 
watery Situation, as moſt of them are, they wil 


not anſwer being ſown with Clover, not but that 
Clover 


07 — — ( aſs-ſceds, Gr. 81 


Clover will grow here as well as any where, but 


la their graumy, clogging Earth will not admit of be- 

; = ing 180 on; P for m Jo Weather the Cattle would 

wherWbe apt to ſtolch and dirty the Graſs, and make it 

n the unfit for Feeding. Bat there are two other chief 

als, Reaſons why - e cannot be ſown with 
lover- ſeed to Profit. One is, that their Lands 


ort part of the Year, to the Bite of ſeveral Perſons 


r. vil rocks of Sheep, and therefore cannot be ſown 
n the rwith this Seed to Profit. The other Reaſon is, 
Store- hat if ſuch Vale-ground was incloſed, and a Far- 
ey, er could enjoy it to himſelf, yet even 5 it 
ecauſe 


as ould be improper to ſow it with Clover, 


em und mow the Graſs, it would bring ſuch a Hard- 
me u eſs and Sowreneſs in the Earth, as to hinder its be- 
ng brought into a ſweet Tilch for a long Time, 
nd ſo cauſe a Loſs. to the Farmer, inſtead of a 


7 Farmer may take his Advantage, by ſowing 
is poorer Arable Lands with Clover-ſeed, and 


nem 

: 10 al Graſs· ground uſed to do; though I muſt own, 
or Hot quite ſo well in Reſpe& to the Sweetneſs of 
Wh feed; for it muſt be allowed, that no artificial 
ut th raſs can feed any Beaſt fo, as to cauſe its Fleſh 
Cloye o eat fo ſweet, as when it is fed on the natura Graſs 


aboulfdf Vale-lands ; however, under a right Manage- 
wen nent, a Beaſt may be ſo farted, that his Fleſh 
vill eat my well ; that is, if he is fed ſometimes, 

I alternately, on artificial and natural Graſſes in the 
vin burn Country in the Summer Time: Or in 
as. hat inter with Clover, Hay, and Oats with Bran, or 
then vith Malt-duſt, or with Barley-meal, &c. From 
d lo hence I infer, That where a Chilturn Farmer rents 
y vil Farm, where his incloſed Fields conſiſt of ſuch a 
r tha oil that is proper for bearing on of Clover 3 I 


Clone | —-- ſa Yo 


lie moſtly in common open Fields, expoſed, in ſome 


f they were to Fow ſuch Ground with this Seed, 


Profit, Hence it is, that a wiſe and diligent Chil- 


eerform all that a Vale-Farmer with his natu- 


* 


for, if it is ſown too early, or too late, it may ocea 
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| fay, if ſuch a armer does not ſow Clover-ſeed,. he 


is neither. his own Friend, his Landlord's, nor the 
Poor's. And this the Vale- Farmer is very ſen- 


ſible of, not only by the Want of this molt valua, 
ble Graſs, but alſo by the low Price his Butter and 


Cheeſe fetch at Market; in the Agiſtment of Cat. 
tle, and in the Sale of his horned and other Beaſts, 
occaſioned, in a great Meaſure, by the Supply that 
Clover-graſs gives to the Chilturn Farmer, Now 
_ theſe many profitable Qualities were ſo well per, 
ceived to ariſe to Chilturn Farmers, that, as I have 
been informed, the Vale-Farmers uſed (on Clover: 
ſeed's being firſt ſown in England) their utmoſt En: 
deavours to ſuppreſs its Propagation in the Chiltum 
Country, and accordingly petitioned the Parliament 
to ſtop its Growth, for that it would prove ſo detr: 
mental to the Vale-Farmers, as to diſable them to 
pay. their old Rents, But all their Efforts, on thus 
Score, proved abortive, . and the Chilturn Farme 
took the greater Encouragement to proceed in the 
Sowing of this excellent Seed; and the more it i 
likely to be done from another Uſe of Clover Hay, 
that I intend in ſome future Works to make knoyn 
n ff: a 

The proper Time of Sowing Clover-ſeed. — This 
one main Article in the Art of Sowing Clover-ſeed; 


ſion the Loſs of the Crop: For this Reaſon no pri 
dent Farmer will ſow Clover-ſeed between Al dul 
land- ide and the firſt of March; becauſe, if he does, 
he expoſes. it to the Damage of froſty Weather, 
which oftentimes becomes fatal to the Clover: 
ſeed ſown in that Time. Hence it is, that many 
Farmers conclude, that Clover is: moſtly killed by 
Froſts, and not by the Slug; by Reaſon when Clo- 
ver-ſeed is ſown too early, and the Froſts meet | 
-on the Chip, or firſt infant Sprout, they generally de: 
ftroy it, eſpecially in Cafe the Frofts are any en 

ES violent. 
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violent. I remember that, in March 1741, the 

Shop-keepers, who fold” Clover- ſeed, ſaid, they 
hoped Clover-ſeed, would grow dearer than three 

Pence /per Pound, as it was then at, becauſe they 

hoped the forward ſown Seed, by the Froſts that 
followed, would be deſtroyed ; and on this Ac- 
count it is, that few Farmers venture to ſow it be- 
fore March, for even then it is not free of this Sort 
of Danger. And it likewiſe may be killed by too 
late Sowing ; for, if this Seed is ſown in April and 
May, and a long Seaſon of hot and dry Weather 


ſucceeds, it may dry up the Seedling Shoot, and 


ſpoil the Crop, eſpecially where Clover-ſeed is roll- 
ed in; therefore this Month of March is the moſt 
proper Month of all others for ſowing Clover-ſeed z 
and the more, for that in this Month the March 
Winds are commonly ſo ſharp and cold, as to hin- 


der the Appearance of Slug, Fly, or Worm, at the 


Surface of the Ground, which gives the growing 
Clover-ſeed a Security of making its firſt Sprout 
free of their Rapine. But this Month is likewiſe 


the moſt proper Month of all others to ſow Clo _ 
ver-ſeed in, becauſe now Barley, Oats, and Peaſe 


are more ſown than in any other Month ; and, as 

Clover-ſeed, more than any other, is ſown amon 

Wheat, Barley, Oats, and Peaſe, now is the belt 

Time of all others to ſow and propagate this excel- 

_ Seed in the ſeveral Manners I am going to 
ew: ; : | 

The Way and Method that ſome Farmers take to 


fow Clover-ſeed among Wheat in March. — This is 


the rather put in Practice, becauſe all Tilth Land, 
ſowed with Wheat, is firſt prepared and brought 
into a Poroſity of Fineneſs for the Reception and 
Growth of the Golden Grain; and that the Wheat 
Crop may be a full one, ſuch Ground is commonly 
dunged or folded upon, or otherwiſe dreſſed or 
- 1 M 2 oo 
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is matured, When then Land by ſeveral Plowing 
is thus prepared, and dreſſed beſides, for Sow. 
ing of Wheart-ſeed in, it is the fitter to ſow with 
Clover-ſeed in this Month, becauſe it, being in a 
clean hollow, rich Condition, will E draw 
in the Clover- ſeed that is ſown broad - caſt over it; 
for ſo ready is ſuch prepared Earth to receive, nou 
riſh, and produce a good full of Crop Clover 
among the Wheat, that ſome do nothing elſe but 
ſow it, and thus let at take its Chance for Growth, 
and it oftentimes hits ſo, well as to grow into a 
full Crop. But others take more Pains to get a 
Crop of Clover among Wheat; and, if they ſoy 
this ſmall Seed among Wheat in this Month that 
lies in two-bout Stiches or Ridges, they, after Sow- 
ing the · Clover- ſeed broad-caſt, to the Quantity of 
about ten or twelve Pounds on each Acre, employ 
the great, ſolid, wooden Roll, by drawing it acroß 
the Ridges of the Wheat; and by this Means they 
preſs down the Seed into the Earth, cloſe the Sur- 
face, and very much ſecure the Roots of the Wheat 
and Clover, againſt the prejudicial Power of too 
much Heat and Drought. Others ſow Clover-ſeed 
over Wheat, when it lies in Broad-lands, and like- 
wiſe roll all in this Month for the ſame Purpoſe, 
Others, that ſow Clover- ſeed among Wheat that 


1 lies in Broad-lands, will draw ſome Buſhes, or 
ij HAaſle, or other Rods between the Teeth of the Har- 


[ rows; and, as ſoon as they have ſown the Clover- 
| ſeed, will, by drawing a pair of Harrows ſo prepa- 
{ red over the Wheat, raiſe Earth enough to cover 
þ and hale the Seed. Others, to anſwer this End, wil 
i | draw Buſhes through a Hurdle, and afterwards 
| draw the ſame Hurdle over the new-ſown' Clover- 
ſeed. In any of theſe Forms Clover-ſeed ſeldom 
| cer fails of growing into a full Crop among 
Wheat, by Rraſon the Earth is in the TI 

| ER ition 
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dition for a Wheat- crop; ar therefore a Farmer 
may depend on having good Succeſs this Way, if 
Accidents of Weather do not hinder it. But, be- 
fore I quit this Article, I think my ſelf neceſſarily 


obliged to take Notice of one great Inconveni 
that attends the Sowing Clover-ſeed among Wheat; 


and that is, In caſe a hot Summer is attended with 


# 
4 


frequent Showers of Rain, the Clover and Wheat is 


apt to grow luxurious, to that Degree, that the 
Clover, being thick and long, ſhades the Wheat- 
roots ſo much, and lodges ſo much Water in it, as 


to cauſe the large Stalks of ſuch Wheat, with its 


heavy green Ears, to fall down, and be laid before 
it is ripe, and then the Conſequence ſometimes is 
the Loſs of a valuable Crop, in a great Degree. 
However, where Clover is ſown among Wheat that 


grows in pooriſh Ground, the Danger is the leſs; and 


therefore I know that many Farmers boldly venture 


to harrow Clover-ſeed in among Wheat in the Man- 


ner I have before mentioned, where their Land is 


of the gravelly, chalky, or ſandy Sort; I mean; 
where there is a Mixture of Loam enough among 
either of them, to make them be called a gravelly 
Loam, a chalky Loam, or a ſandy Loam; for a 


naked Gravel, Chalk, or Sand, 1s an improper Soil 


to ſow with Clover- ſeed. = 
The Way and Method that Farmers take to ſow 
Clover among Barley. — When Clover is to be ſown 


among Barley, the Management of ſowing it is dif- 


ferent from that of ſowing Clover among Wheat; 
for, after the Barley is ſown and harrowed in, we 
low our Clover broad-caſt, and harrow it in only 
once in a Place, and it is done withal, till the Barley 
is to be rolled, which commonly requires to be 
done in about a Fortnight or three-Weeks Time. 
This 1s the moft general Way of ſowing Clover 
among Barley, becauſe the Harrow Tines hale and 
cover the Clover-ſeed better at one Harrowing, 

2 | 5 than 
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than more ; for, if two were to be given it, it 
' would be apt to bury this ſmall ww PN Other 
refaſe this Method of ſowing Clover, and only fow 
the Clower-feed juſt before the Barley is 3 5 in 
order to keep the Clover from growing too lIuxu. 
riant, and by that Means geting ſuch Dominion over 


rank 
Dews 
Barle' 


UTYs 
1 S. 


the Barley - crop, as to ſpoil or greatly damage it; | 8 
which is often the Caſe where Clover is ſown with 5 
the Barley, and a wet hot Summer ſucceeds, eſpe. And k 

cCially where the Clover - ſeed is ſown in a rich Soil; he e 
which Misfortune is prevented by the late Sowing of ar y. 
Clover-ſeed till the Barley has firſt got high enough Mow 
to become its Maſter, and keep its Growth in lon i ut 
Order all the reſt of the Summer. This is a pret- Wi a 

ty ſure Way to ſecure a Barley- crop from this Da- is b 
mage, becauſe, as the Clover- ſeed is ſown and only Wh edge 
rolled upon the Surface, it requires more Time to Sabre 
take Root, than when it is laid deeper by the Har. Barle 
row-Tines ; ſo that by late ſowing it, and. only E 

rolling the Seed in, the Barley- crop is never hurt bj ne c 
the Clover; and, indeed, this is a Matter that de- 11 
ſerves Coaluderation 3 ; for, ſuppoſe a poor Farmer n 
had moſt of his Rent depending upon his Barley- the g 

crop, and this Crop ſhould be half loſt, merely by "30 
the Means of his ſowing Clover- ſeed when his Bar- it, an 
ley-ſeed is ſown ; What a Loſs muſt this be? l Horſ: 
have known this very Caſe befall a Farmer in Hert- hte i 
Fordſhire, who rented a very large Farm, and ſowed, NCiove 

I believe, thirty Acres of Barley, moſtly with C. than t 
ver-ſeed, that, by the frequent Showers of Rain a Bar] 
that followed the Sowing, brought on ſuch a rank Wl. .q + 
Growth of the Clover-graſs, as made it deſtroy Barley 
great Part of the Barley-crop and, as the Farmer Mfeither 
was then but weak in Pocket, it had like. to have Hon ca- 
broke him. But this is not altogether the ill Con- Mor fou 
ſequence of Harrowing in Clover: ſced with the Bar- niſh « 
ley-ſeed. There is another attending it at Harveſt, its Gr 
that is, when the Coven has got into a very 


to be 
rank | 
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rank Growth, it is apt, after Mowing, to retain _ 
Dews or Rains, to that Degree, as to hinder the 
Barley from drying; and, if Barley. is not got in 
dry, then in Courſe, there will a ſhort Price attend 
its Sale at Market. To this may be added one 


© nore Loſs that ſometimes happens by this very 
0 Means to a Barley- crop, as when the Clover grows 
ſo rank among it, that it has acquired large Stalks, 
I nd that ſuch large Stalks by the Bulkineſs of both 


he Graſs and Barley-crop cannot be got thorough” 
dry, they are liable to damp the Barley in the 
Mow, cauſe it to look reddiſh, and ſometimes 


muſty withal; and then it very likely may be 
„fitter to give Swine, than make Malt of, as 
0 as been the Caſe of many Farmers to my Know- 
| 


ledge :- And I muſt confeſs myſelf to have been 
Wovertaken in this Manner; for where a Crop of 
Barley and Clover is rank of Growth, and a wet 


l Harveſt accompanies its Mowing and Getting in, 
7 the Clover has further added to the Misfortune, 
. and has cauſed the Grain to ſprout in the Mow; 


and then, where there is much ſown, the Loſs is 
the greater; for when it is in this Condition, and 
Barley ſells cheap, the Maltſter in Courſe refuſes 
it, and then it oſten falls to the Share of Fowls, 
Horſes, or Cows, or Swine, Wherefore I have 
this to propoſe, that it would be a ſafer to fow 
Clover-ſeed in two different Manners among Barley, 
than to ſow it all one Way; that is to ſay, if half 
a Barley-crop had Clover harrowed in with its Seed, 
and the other half had Clover rolled in when the 
Barley has grown high enough for the Purpoſe, In 
either Form we commonly ſow ten or twelve Pounds 
on each Acre of Land; not but that even three 


or four Pounds of this ſmall Seed are ſufficient to fur- + 
4 niſh one Acre of Ground with a plentiful Crop of 


its Graſs : But, to allow for 'Accidents, there ought 
to be no leſs than ten or twelve Pounds ſown. And 


| W 8 „ f . 
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to grudge Seed, on this Account, may Fore th 
old Proverb true, Loſe a Ship for an Half-yeny 
1 > Mocibo' Tor. | - © r 
Te good Eh, of ſowing Clover-ſoed among Bay 

Ley: ſced. — Barley-ſeed is aſſuredly the beſt” Lau. 
grain to ſow Clover - ſeed amongſt, becauſe, the 
Ground having been under a Preparation for the 
Reception of the Barley, by ſeveral Fig and; 
proper Dreſſing, the Clover-ſeed will the more ealil, 


4 
2 . 


And more certainly take the Ground, than when it ih mor 
ſown among Oats, or Peaſe, or Beans; becauſe theł FGrou 
three latter Seeds have ſeldom above one Plov-. Nnay 
ing beſtowed on them, and are ſown without and £ 
previous Dreſſing, which gives the Clover-ſeed the lodge 
leſs Chance of growing into a full Crop of ihn 
Graſs. 8 5 8 | . 0 5 f ; his ( 
De May that Farmers take to ſow Clover-ſeed amony Clove 
. Oats. — To get a Crop of Oats, there is ſeldom, unge 
as I faid, more than one Plowing given the Ground er ©! 
for the Reception of this hardy Sed. But, when be © 
two are allowed, it is commonly done to pre love 
vent the rampant Growth of Weeds that other. Top, 
wiſe might grow to the Endangering and Choakig auſin 
the Oat-crop, eſpecially in a wet Summer; and, t tt 
when two Plowings are thus given the Ground, the ong 
Clover has the greater Chance of taking it; fu be F 
this Seed affects a fine Earth, and refuſes to gro P! 
in Plenty where the Surface is hard and rough; fo 
which Reaſon many Farmers loſe their Hopes di ag1Nn, 
enjoying a full Crop of Clover, when its Seed is reatly 
ſown on Oats on only one Plowing of the Ground nd fo 
and, as there is this Riſque attending the Sowiny Hence 
of Clover-ſeed on one Plowing, it is the Practice ſt; 
of ſome Farmers to venture the Sowing of only Whe 
| ſix Pounds of this Graſs-ſeed on one Acre; and, he Sh 
if it takes, well and good; and, if it does not, In the 
| they are under no great Concern, becauſe the Lok o witl 
of the Seed is not much; but, if a a” y Mo 
ff | | | ou 


cauſe, in caſe the Oat-ſtraw is damped by the ſucen 


before the Oars are rolled, and thus roll them! 
upon the Surface; and if too dry, or too ff have 
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behind them, that will not only vaſtly | enrich the rienc 


Ground, but fat them in ſome Degree at, the for a 
ſame Time, as is often done by ſome of our rowe 
Farmers to their great Profit. The other Bene- ed, 


o 


fit is alſo not a ſmall one; for by ſowing Clover. vera! 
ſeed among Oats, if there happens to be a full or Sp 


Crop of Clover, it will become a great Improve, iſcove! 


ment to tie Oat-ſtraw, by rendering it almoſt ai. fir! 
good as ordinary natural Hay; and the rather, be Hny! 


lent Stalks of the Clover, it will not ſuffer like Bar WW he 
ley or Wheat, or Pea-ſtraw, on account of its ho voug 


low and dry Nature; for Oat-ſtraw is therefore levied a 


ſubject to be damaged by Wets, than any oth; efor 
But it may be objected, that, as the Clover-ſeed i 
harrowed in with the Oat-ſeed, a wet Summe the I 
may cauſe it to grow ſo rank, as to cripple . / 
Oat-crop. To this I anſwer, That, if this ſhouWome! 
happen, the Loſs will not be ſo much in an O moge 
crop, as a Wheat or Barley-crop, and thereſoſ is m. 
this Riſque may be diſpenſed with; and the rath« Weed : 
becauſe ſuch a Misfortune rarely, very rarely be 


falls an Oat-crop. And, where a Farmer has noi to a f 


Conveniency of ſowing Clover when the Oats run ir 
harrowed in, he may ſow this Seed afterwards, if the 


Weather does not follow, a good Crop of Clowſ® Cov 
may be obtained this Way; but there is certain 
a greater Riſque attending ſuch late Sowing, thi 
when the Clover-ſeed is harrowed in, becauſe it It 
ſhallow, and thereby expoſed the more to ſuffer i ſeed a 
Froſts, and Droughts, and Inſects; yet I know it! 
the Opinion of ſome Farmers, that Roles. 
Clover-ſeed is the ſafeſt and moſt profitable Wa 
becauſe, ſay they, this minute Seed, this Way, . 
not in that Danger of being buried, as it is wi 
it is harrowed in. But, with Submiſſion, Exp 

riend 


fallow 
an Ir 


1 


jence, in the fulleſt Manner, ptoves the contrary;, 
or as Clover-ſeed is by moſt judicious Farmers har- 
rowed in once in a Place among Oats, it is ſhelter- 
ed, and, in a great Degree, protected againſt the ſe- 


ne 
er- Nveral Incidents of Damage attending the firſt Shoot 
full or Sprout of the Clover- ſeed; for here the Seed is all 


ve, covered, and being aſſiſted on all Sides, it runs into 
a firſt ſtrong Spire and Root, ſufficient to withſtand 
any ſmall Froſts or Droughts, and grow out of the 
orm, Fly, and Slug's Way with Expedition. 
Whereas when Clover-ſeed is only rolled on a 
rough, ſowre, hard Surface, that commonly is allow- 
2d an Oat-crop, the Seed lies a great deal longer 
before it can get a ſtrong Root and Spire, and there- 
fore grows ſlow and weak, and the more expoſed to 
niche Damage of ſuch Accidene. 
Of Sowing Clover-ſeed among Peaſe, — This is 
ſometimes done, though not ſo often as it is a- 


mongſt Wheat, Barley, and Oats, becauſe there 
is more Hazard attending the Sowing of Clover- 
he ſeed among Peaſe, than amongſt thoſe three Grains. 


he Reaſon is, that Peaſe, after they have grown 
o a ſufficient Height, fall down, and afterwards 
run into a horizontal or ſpreading Growth; and, 
if they are a large full Crop, they will be apt to 
ſmother and kill the Clover, though it had like to 
have been a full Crop, if it had not been for ſuch 
a Cover. However, as Chilturn Farmers are oblig- 
ed to ſow their Land every fifth Year, with Pea- 
ſeed, by Way and for the Sake of Change of Seed 
to the Ground, they are neceſſitated to ſow Clover- 
ſeed among Peaſe, in order to get this Graſs-crop 
growing on the fallow Ground, that otherwiſe 
might lie idle; for our Chilturn Farmers are forced, 
by the uſual Covenant of their Leaſe, to leaye the 
Ground fallow every third Year; nor does it lie lefs 
fallow for a Clover-crop, becauſe this is deemed 
an Inriching and not an Impoveriſhment to the 

8 _— Ground, 
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Ground. When Cloyer-ſced is to be ſown among 


Farr 


Peaſe, it is to be harrowed in at the ſame Time th proc 
Peaſe are ſown ; for this Grain will not admit of wor 
ſowing Clover among it ſo late as to be rolled in will 
when the Peaſe are rolled; for, by ſuch Sowing, beſic 


the 
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the Peaſe would have the greater Power to kill the 
Clover, while it is, by ſuch late Sowing, in an In. 
fant Growth, when the Peaſe are under a forward 
and older Growth. And, when a Farmer is to ſoy 
Clover-ſeed among his Peaſe, he ought to ſow the 
more Seed here than among any other Grain, that 
the Clover, by ſuch thick Sowing, may be the bet. 
ter enabled to withſtand the Cover of the Peaſe ; 
for, notwithſtanding the Danger of ſuch a Cover, 
it ſometimes happens, that a very good full Crop 
of Clover is got this Way. And, although it 
is a hazardous Way of ſowing Clover-ſeed among 
Peaſe, yet it ought not to diſconrage the Attempt, 
where it is likely to take; for, what is the Hazarl 


of a Miſcarriage, compared to the Chance of get- Twi 
ting a Crop of Clover, that may be, and often is, after 
of more Worth to a Farmer, than either a Wheat, dene. 

own 


Barley, or Oat-crop ; which I pretend to make 


appear, by reckoning what a full Crop of Clover | Of 
graſs was worth in the Year 1743, nd a Crop o ſo co 
Wheat, or a Crop of Barley, or Oats, or Peat do of 
was worth at that Time. Wheat was ſold u Crop, 
Mic haelmas for leſs than Three Shillings a Buſhe|; there! 
that which would fetch fourteen Shillings a Load PE 
as we call fve Bufhel in Hertfordſhire, muſt be Bean- 
the very beſt of Wheat; and, I will ſuppoſe, that than ( 
there were gotten off each Acre of Land Thirty low tl 
Buſhels one Acre with another: Then the A- P'S 
mount of ſuch an Acre of Wheat would be at that Se 
Price Four Pounds Four Shillings. But, aftet Root 
Plowings, Dreſſings, and Rent, with other iy: loves 
cident Charges, are deducted out of that Sum, ©* *- 
there will hardly be Twenty Shillings left for the _—_ : 


Farmer. 
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Farmer. Whereas a full Crop of Clover-graſs wilt 


Mo 

th produce three Loads of Hay, and, as each Load is 
of WM worth Twenty-five Shillings, the whole firſt Crop 
in will amount to Three Pounds Fifteen Shillings, 
ne. beſides a ſecond and third Crop of the ſame Gras 
the the ſame Summer, if it happens to be a hot rainy 
In one. But I will reckon no more than the Money 
ar for the firſt Crop, the laſt one or two will be more 
on WY chan ſufficient to defray Rent and all other Charges 
he of this Clover- crop; and then there will remain 
hat WY clear, into the Farmer's Pocket, the Sum of 
et. Three Pounds Fifteen Shillings for one Acre of 


Clover-graſs got off the Ground in a Fallow-ſea- 
fon this Year 1743, which was one of the moſt 
propitious Summers, that ever I knew, for cauſing 
the biggeſt Crops of Clover; for I had, it was 
EF judged, as much, or very near as much Clover- 
hay at a ſecond Mowing, as I had at the firſt 
Mowing : Five or fix Loads in all off one Acre at 
Twice, and ſo in Proportion for a Crop of Clover 
after other Grain, for this Clover-crop, here men- 
tioned, followed an Oat-crop that the Seed was 
ſown among. 5; . 


ſo commonly done as in the laſt Way, becauſe we 
do oftentimes give Land two Plowings for a Pea- 
crop, but ſeldom ever above one for a Bean- crop; 
therefore, Clover- ſeed has the leſs Chance to take a- 
mong Beans; for, if we were to plow twice for a 
Bean- crop in our Chilturn, it might do more Harm 
than Good, by making the Land ſo fine and hol- 
low that the Beans could be hardly able to ſtand 
upright throughout the Summer, and likewiſe 
give the Sun and Air an eaſy Entrance to their 
Roots for drying them too much; for a Bean 
loves a ſtiff Earth, and a moiſt Root: However, 


- | 
as we in our ſtiff Loams ſow fometimes clear Beans, 
e and ſometimes, what we call Half. ware, that is, 
Peaſe and Beans together, we venture to harrow 


in 


Of Sowing Clover among Horſe-beans.— This is not 
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I ſeem to write on the Aptneſs of Trefoil-ſeed to 
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in Clover-ſeed at the ſame Time, and by Chance 


come by a good Crop. 


Of Sowing Trefail, Ray-graſs, $1, Foyne, au 
Lucerne Graſs, in the Random or Broad caſt Way.—. 


And firſt, as to the Sowing of Trefoil-ſeed : This 
Seed-15 ſown- by ſome in the Hull, by others naked. 


I believe I may ſay throughout Hersfordſhire, it. i 


fown in its black Hull; and the rather, becauſe the 
Seed is thereby in ſome Meaſure, defended from 
the Damage of Froſt, Worms, Wet, and Droughtz, 
which the naked yellow Seed is much more expo- 
{ed to. In either Shape it is harrowed in ſome- 
times, and ſometimes it is ſown over-the Ground 
and rolled, or left to take its Caance without rol 
ling, for this Seed is moſt apt to grow, If it is to 
be ſown in the naked Shape, twelve Pounds an 
ſufficient to furniſh ane Acre with a Crop of its 
Graſs; if it is fown in the Hull, two Buſhels are 


but enough to ſow, for getting a Crop of it on 


one Acre of Ground. It is commonly ſold for z 
Groat a Pound naked, or Eighteen Pence a Buſhe| 
in the Hull; and when this Graſs has once taken the 
Ground ſufficient to ſtand for a. Crop, a Farmer 
may enjoy it ſeveral Years without being at the 
Charge and Trouble of reſowing it, becauſe this 
Seed, more than any other Graſs- ſced, is apt to 
ſhed, though it is eaten off by Cattle; and much 
more ſo, when it ſtands to be mown for a Crop 


of Hay, for then there is no ſuch Thing as pre: 


venting this Graſs from ſcattering its Seed; which 
it will do in fo plentiful a Manner, that, though 
the ſame Ground is plowed two or three Times ab 
ter the Trefoil is got off, for a Wheat-crop to 


follow, there ſeldoms fails of being rather a bettet 


Crop of Trefoil or None-ſach Graſs the next Year 


after the Wheat-crop is got off, than there was the 
firſt Year after Sowing it. And, indeed, although 


grow 


4 
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row as a Benefit to the Farmer, yet it ſometimes 
Fappend otherwiſe ; that is, when ſuch a Lay of 
this Trefoil is plowed two or three Times, and 
dunged well for a Wheat-crop, the Shed-ſeed has 
come up among the Wheat-crop, and choaked it ; 
and where the Ground is got into the fineſt and 
richeſt Order for a Wheat-crop, there is the great- 
er Danger of this Diſaſter; which puts ſome Ch. 
turn Farmers on their Guard to prevent it; and to 
do ſo, they give ſuch Trefoil Ground only one 
Plowing, and harrow in the Wheat-ſeed, and then. 
it is delivered from any ſuch Danger ; for, by 
this only one Plowing, the ſcattered Seed cannot 
force its Sprout . through the inverted Graſs Turfs. 
Trefoil-ſeed was formerly. ſown more than Clover; 
but, as Clover has been found to be more pro- 
fitable, leſs of the former, and more of the latter is 
now made Uſe of,; yet it is the Practice of many 
Farmers, at this Day, to ſow Trefoil and Clover 
together, that the Trefoil may ſo qualify the 
Clover, as to prevent the Swelling, that Clover 
alone often occaſions z and proves fatal to Cows and 
Sheep, eſpecially when the Trefoil is thus ſown in 
a Mixture with Clover; the Proportion of Seed is 
one Buſhel of Trefoil-ſeed in its Hull, and fix 
Pounds of Clover-ſeed to one Acre, both harrowed 
in at one and the ſame Time only once in a Place, 
Secondly, as to Ray-graſs: This artificial Graſs has 
ſome good Qualities belonging to it above others, 
as its being the moſt early. Sort of either Clover, 
oh WW Trefoil, or Lucerne, and therefore is ſown by ma- 
af» WI ny on this very Account, that it may come in the 
to Spring- time for an early Bite to ſuckling Ewes 
er and their Lambs, and to Cows and Oxen ; for a 
ar green Subſiſtence, at this Time of Year, is very 
he valuable ro Farmers, efpecially when their Hay is 
2h WW exhauſted and eaten up; which ſometimes is the very 
to Caſe after a long, hard Winter; then it is that this 
| | | Ray» \ 


2 wh 
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Ray-graſs ſtands the Farmer's Friend, and nor on 
Prevents the Starving of his Sheep and Lambs, but 
helps to fat them in the Beginning, preparatory for 
their further Increaſing in Fleſh, of the Help of 
their After-feeding on Clover, Trefoi or Lucerne 
Graſs. Alſo milch Beaſts are, by its early Shoot, 
brought to give large Quantities of Milk -in the 
Fore-part of the Summer, when Calves, Butter, and 


Cheeſe {ſell for the moſt Money. This Seed is 


ſown to the Quantity of one or two Buſhels on an 
Acre of Land, to be ſown broad-caſt out of a 
Man's Hand, an harrowed i in once: in a Place with 
Barley, or Oats, according to the common Way 
of ſowing it But Care ſhould be taken not 9 
ſow this * of Graſs on ſtiff, or clayey Loams, 
becauſe, when it grows in this Soil, it is very hard 
to be deſtroyed, but will be apt to come up among 
the Grain that next follows its Crop, and damage 
it; for it is the Opinion of ſome, that, where Ray- 
graſs grows ſome Years in Ground, the ſame will in 
Time degenerate into a Wild- Bennet, or Twitch- 
Graſs ; and then when Arable-Land is infected by 
either the white or black Bennet Graſs-weed, the 
After-crops of Corn are in Danger of being ſpoiled 
by it, as too often is the Caſe, Therefore Ray. 
graſs Seed ſhould be ſown on no other Soil than 7 

ravelly Loam, a fandy- Loam, and a chalky 

m, or ſome other of the dry ſhort Sorts z for, i 


theſe Soils, it is eaſily deſtroyed. 


The Way that Farmers take to ſow $2. Foyne: ſeed, 


— Notwithſtanding what has been wrote by me, 
and other Authors heretofore ; yet any Perſon who 
ſtrictly examines, and remembers, what has been 
faid about Clover, Trefoil, Ray-graſs, and Lucerne, 
will find, that I have in this Book advanced ſeveral 
new Matters, never before publiſhed, relating to 
theſe artificial Graſſes; and, how ſerviceable ſuch 


new Improvements Are, I leaye to my Readers Pe- 
_ ciſion, 
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TW cigon. This I know, that the Sowing of artificial 
"Wl Grafizs comes every Lear more arid more into. 
4 Practice, for the Sake of the Profit that ariſes there; 
b from. Any Perſon, that travels between Uxbridge 
„and Ametſhatti, may ſee ſo many Clover Cocks or 


Stalks, as to convince him it is the Farmer's Re- 
ſource; for, in Winter, when all green Food fails 
him, he returns to his Clover - cock, as his Maga- 
n zine, and therefrom he ſupplies his Horſes, Cows, 
„and Sheep with Food. And it is with Clover- 
+ Wy, Trefoil, Lucerne, or St, Foyne-Hay, that 
either Horſes, Cows, or Sheep may be fatted in the 
Winter, if Corn 1s given beſides. But to come to 
my intended Purpoſe of ſhewing the Farmer's Way 
of propagating Sr. Foyne-graſs : This Graſs is, by 
moſt People, called Cinque-foil, and, with us in Heri- 
ordſhire, we call the Trefoil, or Noneſuch-graſs, 
Cinquefoil, without conſidering, that Sz. Foyne, in 
Engliſh, is Holy Hay, Cinque-foil. frve-leaved Grafs, 
and Trefoil, three-leaved Graſs. However, to 
wave Niceties on theſe Accounts, I have to obſerve, 


i hat, if Sr. Foyne-ſeed is not ſowed on a proper na- 
ral Soil for ir, the Crop will never anſwer Ex- 
ecctation. I remember, when I travelled through 
1 orfolk, a Farmer told me they tried to get a Crop 
8 of St. Foyne, in their ſandy Land, but they could 
i ot do it, to any Purpoſe, becauſe they found that 


this Graſs, in ſuch a looſe Earth, run down ſo freely 
and ſo deep, that it ſpent itſelf in Root, ſo that the 


1 Stalk and Head were of little Value, which put them 
0 pon trying what Lucerne: ſeed would do in ſuch a 
en oil; and, upon Trial, found it to anſwer better, 


as [ ſhall by and by enlarge on; and here have far- 
her to obſerve, that St. Foyne refuſes to thrive in 
ſome other Soils beſides ſandy, as in all dlayey 


0 Soils, in wet, flat, loamy Soils, in a ſhallow Chalk, 
e. at has a hurlucky, ſtony Bottom, and in looſe 


Gravels, 
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Gravels, this excellent, ſweet Graſs, I aver it for 


Hint, and been warned by the Miſtake of ſome d 


loſt their Money, Time, and Labour, by ſo doing 
Let will go ſo far with his Aſſertion, That 


chalky Bottom has a top Stratum of Clay, abou 


neſs of ſuch a S/ratum of Clay cannot much hun 
the Sz. Foyne Roots, as I have experienced in a Field 
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four or ſix Inches deep, lying next under a SurlavMWSurfa: 


of Mould or Loam, three or four Inches thick; ¶ this b 
ſay, here St. Foyne may grow and proſper for ſewand | 
ral Years together, becauſe this Graſs, like yet, 
cerne, has longer Roots than others, which are of ſucaMpines, 
a Length, that they will in the ſecond Year (if nu worth 
the firſt) of its Growth reach the Chalk, and the for a 

they are out of Danger of being damaged by ii uſtify 


Truth, will not proſper ; which leads me to take 
Notice, how erroneouſly a certain Chamber Georgi 
Philoſopher has wrote on this Graſs ; who in hiz 
Book, intituled, 4 Compleat Body of Huſbandry, 
page 242, affirms, That a clayey Soil is a prope 
one to ſow St. Foyne-ſeed in, without any manner of 
Exception ; and therefore I take his Meaning to be, 
that, though this Seed is ſown and harrowed into an 
intire clayey Soil, it will proſper. Now this I de 
ny, for, as all Clays are of a wet, or, at leaſt, of: 
very cold moiſt Nature, they are diſagreeable v 
St, Foyne, by cauſing its Roots to rot, after the 
have made a little Progreſs into their Fundx 
Hence it is, that moſt Farmers have taken the 


their Predeceſſors, to forbear ſowing St. Foyne-ſed 
in intire Clays, or ſtiff, wet Loams, leſt they fall inty 
the ſame Loſs as they did, who, knowing no bettey 
ſowed this Seed in. Clays, or ſtiff wet Loams, and 


Foyne will grow in Clays, as to ſay, that in Caſe 


Clay; for ſuch a Stralum of Clay I will ſuppoſe toll 4 


lie drier, than where the whole bottom Earth hie 
an intire Clay; and therefore the Wetneſs or Moili-W 1-2» C 
this A 
many 


Hope: 


that I at chis Time rent of our Parſon, which - 
18 1 $ 
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ſiſts of this very Soil, at leaſt one Part this in- 
cloſed Field is of it, and wherein IJ have ſowed St. 
Foyne-ſeed, to good Purpoſe, But to aſſert, with- 
out any Exception, that a clayey Soil is proper to 
ſow St. Foyne-ſeed in, may chance to lead thoſe in- 
to a great Miſtake and Loſs, who tack their Credu- 
lity wholly to Book Advice, without conſulting the 
live Voice; which I would have none do, becauſe, 
as the wiſe Man ſays, In much Counſel, Wiſdom is 
efabliſhed ; and this eſpecially, where an Author 
has not had a long Experience of his own, as well 
as being in ſome Meaſure a Judge of what he 
writes of from the Experience of others. But to 
return to my Subject: I likewiſe aſſert, that S/. 
Foyne will not proſper in an intire loamy Earth 
that lodges Waters longer than ordinary, which 
many of the ſtiff Loams will do, that lie in a low 
flat Situation, and this for the ſame Reaſon I have 
before alledged: That ſuch wet Bottoms will cer- 
tainly rot the $7. Foyne Roots, and diſappoint that 
Farmer's Expectation, who vainly hopes to ſucceed 
in ſowing this Seed in ſuch a watery Soil. And ſo 


* 


will his be, that pretends to enjoy a plentiful Crop 
of S/. Foyne from Seed ſown in a ſhallow chalky 
Surface, whoſe Bottom is a ſtony Hurlock : And 
this becauſe, although the $7. Foyne-ſeed may take 
and grow for a Year or two in ſuch-a ſhallow Soil, 
yet, when its Roots come to enter the Hurlock, it 
pines, and the Crop leſſens and leſſens till it is not 
worth the Farmer's while to let it ſtand any longer 
for a Crop, as the following Caſe will prove and 
Juſtify what J here aſſert to be true. i 

A Caſe' proving that it is not worth any Perſon”s 
while to try to get a St. Foyne Crop, where a ſhal= 
low Chalk lies near a hurlucky flony Bottom. — On 
unt this Account there have been, I believe I may ſay, 
many Attempts made, and have failed the Owners 
Hopes. One of which I ſhall here take Notice of, 

. — Ws 5 that 
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that was actually tried in the Pariſh of Joinglurh und 
the County of Bucks, where lie great Quantitia hap 
of chalky Lands, ſome good and ſome as ba plot 
Of this worſt Sort, 3 were, I think, abon gre⸗ 
a hundred Acres incloſed ſome Years ago, in ord . 


to improve it, and make the Land turn to a beti 
Account, than let it lie altogether as a Common 
for Sheep: To this Purpoſe, there was not want 
ing what might be called good Plowing, and even 
thing elſe as | am informed, that was neceſſary t 
make this Piece of Ground fit for the Receptio 
of St. Foyne-ſeed ; ; and accordingly jt was ſom 
with Sz. Zoyne-ſeed, in great Hopes of Succeſs ;. for 
if a full Crop of this Graſs had been got off thi 
Ground for five or ſix Years together, it would hay 
paid the Owner very likely three Pounds at leaf 
Lach Year, every Acre of it. A fine Improvement 1 
of that Ground, which before, while it lay unde 
a natural Grafs Turf, though incloſed, was nd 


worth above three Shillings an Acre, and hard to th 
that. But alas ! this laborious and expenſive AMkno\ 
tempt, to get a Crop of valuable Sz. Foyne here, duWot N 
not anſwer ; for, as ſoon as the Roots of the Ma one 
Foyne got down to the white ſtony Hurlock, ly an 


Stalks and Heads of it complained, and plainh 
diſcovered, that the Roots could not make a fu 
ficient Emrance and Deſcent into this hard Bu 
tom; which, by this Means, expaſed them t 
the Power of Droughts in hot dry Summers, and 
then the Crop i is loſt ; for a Crop of Sz. Foyne, like 


Lucerne, enjoys this ſuperior Benefit to all otheSumr 
Graſſes, both natural and artificial, even that, on it 
the hoteſt and drieſt Summer, this Graſs will be Thus 


come a full Crop, when others are parched an 
burnt up, becauſe it ſtrikes its Roots ſo far dow 
into a chalky Soil, as to be beyond the Powe of the 
Sun and Air to dry them ſo much as to prevent 


their Forcing on a full Crop, where the Lats 1 
— unde 
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under a good Management. This Caſe may, per- 
tit haps, be ſerviceable to thoſe who at this Time are 
plowing up Downs in Wiliſbire, where there is a 
bon great deal of this Sort of Soil, which, if ſown with 
ord /. Foyne, may occaſion no little Loſs of Time, 
ett Labour, and Money; and therefore ſuch Owners 
mol ſhould firft well conſider the Nature and Depth of 
van their Earth, before they make ſuch an Attempt, If 
ven it be a Chalk, or a Maume, or if the Ground is not 
y Wan intire Chalk or Maume, but has a Mixture of 
ptioſ Loam or Sand with it, it may anſwer very well, as 

ml I houſands of Acres of this Sort do; and fo 
. frWMothers, as your flaty, or red Earth, mixed with 
ti Chalk, Maume, or Loam, may likewiſe turn to 
good Account if fown with this Seed,” as being the 
greateſt Improvement that ſuch a Soil can be 
men brought under; and therefore there are few of the 
de prudent Sort of Farmers, who poſſeſs a dry, lean, 
no chalky Soil in incloſed Fields, but what put them 
ard to this Uſe, and reap no little Benefit from it. I 
know ſeveral large Farms that have not three Acres 
, fot Meadow Ground belonging to them, ſome never 
e Ma one; which confines their Occupiers to keep hard- 
„ü ly any Cows, or from ſupporting their Horſes or 
ain Sheep in the beſt Manner in Winter with na- 
fu tural Hay, If a Field of ten or twenty Acres has 
a chalky or other proper Earth, it may be ſown 
m with S-. Foyne-ſeed; and, if there is Ground 
enough near Home, Cows may be fed on its 
Ke green mown Stalks and Leaves moſt Part of a 
oth WW Summer under Cover, and afterwards in a Field, 
t, ion its After-Meath, and in Winter on its Hay. 
bei Thus Thouſands of Farms have been furniſh= 
| andied with this Sz. Foyne-graſs and Hay, that, be- 
zou fore, had hardly any Graſs or Hay at all. But TI 
f tte all forbear to enumerate all the Advantages of 
vente. Foyne-graſs and Hay, as being an Account too 
wy - = 7 long 
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on its 


6 ' hall halten ts 


long to inſert here; and the efor 
che Sowing this Seeec. Graſs 
: To ſow St. Foyne-ſeed in the Broad-co hit Drit ſay, n 
mch. — This firſt Method is purſued by all our becau 
_ Herifovaſhire Farmers, I believe I may ſay at thiyſſor Cc 
Day, becauſe the Sowing this Seed in Drills is un-. grow 
known to them as yet; and what they do not fee, Crop: 
they are the moſt averſe (I am of Opinion) of ao be 
People to imitate. However this Seed is propag. I Mann 
ted to great Succeſs in both Ways of fowing it Hand t 
In my Monthly Book for September (at Page 139 from 
J have given an Account how St. Foyne-ſeed map I the A 
be ſown in. that Month the broad - caſt W ay, fo in Dr 
to obtain a Crop of it a Year ſooner than when it chalk 
is fown in the Spring- time, which is of conſiderabE . Manu 
Advantage to the Owner; but, as it is moſt com. Ferm 
mon to ſow this Seed in March among Lent-grain, Drill, 
have to obſerve, that, when Ground is to be hilf terra 
down with S.. Foyne, the Seed of it is fown eitherMWaſlilt | 
with Barley or Oats, If with Barley, the Earth i to thr 
to be plowed twice or thrice in all, till it is got inte ly on: 
a fine Tilth; for, unleſs it is ander this Qualific. ¶ ſixteei 
tion, it is in vain to ſow and hope for a full Crop Three 
of K.. Ferne. Now, when the Land is thus prepz- I Mean 
red by Plowing, it ought to be well dreſſed wi large 
mort Horſe- ung, or with Rags, or with Soot, drieſt 
Sc. and having a right ſound Sort of Seed ready, in ſix 
after the Barley has been harrowed in, the F. Oil- c 
Foyne-ſeed is to be ſowir twice in a Place broaſt-caſt I Hair, 
as I have in my former Works ſhewn ; and when expect 
it is all ſown, it muſt be harrowed in be once in a which 
Place, and it is done withall, till the Barley is af. throw 
terwards rolled; for this Purpoſe four Buſhels of che ke 
Seed is our common Allowance for one Acre; but Went; 
he, that ſows five, is ſurer of a Crop. There is a own 
great deal more might be wrote on this Seed, its N choak 
Graſs and its Hay ; but, as it would ſwell this Vo- even, 


lume too much, I muſt deſiſt, an ſhall only touch ¶ Accou 
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Account is too long to write in Particular 
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on its being ſown in the Drill Mode, which this 
Graſs agrees with extraordinary well, I may juſtly 
ſay, much better than when it is ſown in Broad-lands, 
becauſe, when it grows in Broad- lands, the Twitch, 
or Couch-graſs, and other Weeds are moſt apt to 
grow among it, and choak it ; for, by theſe, many 
Crops of St, Foyne are ſpoiled, or, at leaſt, cauſed 
to be of a ſhort Duration, or to grow in ſuch a thin 
Manner, as to greatly leſſen the Owner's Intereſt ; 
and this, becauſe the Weeds cannot be houghed 
from the Graſs, which leads me to conſider ſome of 
the Advantages that accrue from ſowing this Seed 
in Drills. One is, by Drilling Sz. Foyne Seed into 
chalky, or ſandy, loamy, or in a dry loamy Earth, 
Manure may be ſaved ; for when it is ſown in this 
Form, the Earth that falls in, or is laid on the 
Drill, and what is laid to the drilled 87, Foyne af- 
terwards by the Hand- hough, will be ſufficient to 
aſſiſt it Time after Time, for enabling the Roots 
to throw up a large Crop, and this for ſowing on- 
ly one Buſhel on each Acre in Drills, at twelve or 
ſixteen Inches aſunder, ſowed out of either the 
Three-wheel, or Pulley-Drill-plough; by which 


Means, this profitable Graſs will grow into very 


large ſtrong Stalks, and Heads, or Flowers, in the 
drieſt Summer; but if ſuch a Crop is aſſiſted, once 
in ſix Years, with the Manure of Soot, Peat- A ſhes, 
Oil-cake Powder, Coal-Aſhes, Cows or Hogs- 
Hair, or the like, there may the bigger Crops be 


expected; for then the poor Earth of Chalks, 


which is commonly lean enough to be called ſo, will 
throw up very vigorous and large Crops, and, by 
the keeping down the Growth of Weeds, it will laſt 

twenty or thirty Years, when a Crop of St. Foyne, 
lown in the Broad-land Way, may be crippled and 
choaked by Weeds, ſo as to be worn out in leſs than 
even, as I have been an Eye-witneſs of; but the 
of the 
many 
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many ſuperior Advantages attending Crops of $/ 
Foyne, growing in the Drill-way ; and, therefore, 
I ſhall proceed to what I have to write here on Ly. 

carne. © „ 
How Lucerne is to be ſomn.— This Seed ſeems ſo 
much like Clover-ſeed, both in Bulk and Colour, 
that it is eatily miſtaken one for the other; and, 
therefore, twelve or fourteen Pounds of this Seed are 
_ ſufficient to ſow an Acre of Ground in the Broad- 
land Way; and, when it is to be ſown in thi 
Mode, it is commonly ſown among Barley or Oat 
in a proper Soil; for, if that is not made a right 
Choice of, it is in vain to ſow' Lucerne; which oblige 
me to write, that this Seed will not proſper, if it i 
ſown in a Clay, wet Loam, Chalk that has a hur. 
lucky Bottom, or a raſhy looſe Gravel; and, there- 
forte, it is rightly ſown in a good, ſtiff, dry, fan- 
dy Soll, where its large and long Roots may meet 
with free and eaſy Liberty to run down to get Pan 
of its Nouriſhment lower than Sz. Foyne Roots, for 
the Roots of Lucerne run the deepeſt of all artificial 
_ Graſſes whatſoever, ſo that the Seed of Lucerne mult 
be ſown in an Earth that will allow it ſuch a De. 
ſcent ; therefore a good Sand, or ſandy Loam, that 
does not lie wet, or a dry intire Loam, or a gra 
velly, or a chalky Loam, are all of them agrees 
ble Soils to ſow Lucerne Seed in, and, if ſown right, 
will proſper to great Profit, and pay, in ſome Yeats, 
more than a Crop of Corn, that is, when Wheat 
ſells for half a Crown or three Shillings a Buſhel, 
Barley for twenty Pence, Oats for eighteen Pence, 
and Peaſe for leſs than two Shillings a Buſhel, as 
the Market Prices were in Oober, 1743, and ar 
what I fold all theſe Sorts of Corn for in Hempſtead 
Market at that Time: I ſay, when Corn ſells at 
theſe Rates, a full Crop of Lucerne, St. Foyne, ol 
Clover, pays better than an-ordinary Crop of any of 
theſe Grains, or, if I fay, a full Crop of _ [ 
9 


— 
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do not know that 1 exceed; but, to be more as; - 
ticular on Account of ſowing Lucerne Seed, I ſhall 
endeavour ' to ſhew, how it is propagated in the 
Broad-tand Mode of ſowing the Seed. FI 

Of ſowing Lucerne in Broad-lands.— The com- 
mon Way of ſowing Lucerne Seed is, by the Broad- 
caſt of the Hand; not that this ſmall Seed is to be 
thrown out of the Hand by a Handful at a Time; 
no, this is not my Meaning, it is to be ſown by 


the two Fore-fingers of the right Hand and the 


Thumb, without the Touch of any other Finger. 
Thus, when either Wheat, Barley, or Oats are 
ſown and harrowed in for good as we call it; that 
is, when all the Harrowings are finiſhed, neceſſary 
for the Corn-crop, then we immediately begin to 
ſow Lucerne Seed, by holding it in a wooden Diſh, 
or little Bowl, with the left Hand, and with the 
two Fingers and Thumb take a little at a Time up 
and ſow it Broad-caſt twice in a Place; and when all 
is ſown, then we harrow it only once in a Place, 
and it is done with till Rolling Time. Thus we 
ſow Clover-ſeed, St. Foyne Seed, Tretoil-ſeed, and 
Ray-graſs Seed, very often to a good Purpoſe; 
but not to ſo good a one as when Lucerne Seed is 
ſown in the Drill- way, either out of the Pulley or 
Three-wheel Drill-plough, as I ſhall ſhew by and 
by; becauſe, when this ſmall Seed is fown in the 

Broad-caſt Way, the Twitch, and other Graſs, and 
Weeds are ſoon apt to get up, grow rampant, and 
in a few Years get the Dominion of the Lucerne. 
Thus after Lucerne has been ſown, and takes the 
Ground ſo well as to become a full Crop, there 
may, perhaps, be great Quantities mown of it for 
two or three Tears together; but, after that Time, 
[ have known it decay and leſſen, till the Graſs and 
Weeds have rendered it not worth growing any lon- 
ger; whereas, could ſuch a Crop of Lucerne Graſs 
grow clear of Graſs and Weeds, it might laſt eight 

oe | L or 
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or ten Tears, or more, well. I have known a re 
clayey Soil ſown with Lucerne Seed, that had. aq 
upper Stratum or Surface of Loam, about ſix Inch 
thick, and it throye here very well, for three Year 
and then declined, becauſe the Graſs and Weed 
and cold {tiff Bottom, overcame it in two Yen 
more, fo as to oblige the Gentleman Owner 
plow up the ſame Ground, and fow it with Grain 
as before; for, when Lucerne Seed is fown in thi 
Broad-caſt Way, there is no ſuch Thing as Hough 
ing it to any Purpoſe ; for, if an Attempt was mat 
to do this, as we do 'Furneps, or . the To 
as we ſay, would be more than the Griſs; that i 
the Labour would coſt ſo much as to make it nd 
worth the Farmer's While to get a Crop of 


r P. 
ar ſr 


wir 


cerne in this expenſive Manner; which leads me 6 
touch on Sowing Lucerne Seed. 1 " 
Of Sowing Lucerne Seed in Drills, —This is c r 
tainly the beſt Way of ſowing Lucerne Seed, in ords = 
to get a full Crop of it for ſeveral Years together Nis, 
for, in this Way of Sowing it, it may be made 4 
very durable Crop, becauſe, by drilling in ol 
Seed, the Ground about it may be kept clear MPlovin 
Weeds and natural Graſs. To this Purpoſe the ſa wr 
dy Loam, the gravelly Loam, the chalky Loan ©, 
and an intire warm dry Loam 3 if Lucerne See Mfnterv 
ſown in any of theſe, the Grourid fhould be f fils. 
got into a fine Tilth, by ſeveral preparatory Ph pen: 
 10gs, for, unleſs it is in this fine looſe Condition, * 
is a Folly to pretend to hope for a good Crop Ea; -. 
| Lucerne ; to which I add, that, if rotten Du Hp 
was plowed into the ſame Ground in Novent "4 
and left to lie till January, before it is plowed ro 
gain a ſecond Time, the Farmer would ſtand a g heir f 
Chance of enjoying a fine Tilth in March, uu eve 
Lucerne is to be ſown as the propereſt Seaſon of Hume! 
the Lear; and when the Ground is thus got rea ted, 


for ſowing this Seed, either out of the Three-whi 
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r Pulley Drill-plough, by the Help of a particu- 
ar ſmall Seed-roll, or Box made on Purpoſe for 


2 Wwing this or Clover, Rape, Trefoil, or Turnep- 
0 Fed, out of the ſame, the Ploughmarr may pro- 
AN eed and put his Lucerne Seed into the Hopper, out 
Ven f which it will regularly drop after the Share has 
A arted the Earth and made a Drill for the Lucerne 
58. eed to drop into; which, if done by the Pulley- 


lough, is to be covered with looſe Earth, that the 
vo crooked ſhort Irons, fixed at the Arſe or hin- 
er Part of this Plough, gather up and leave on 
e Ridge. But, if it is done by the "Three-wheel 


0 Drill-plough, it drops the Seed out fo ſoon ud fo 
at Ws and narrow, that there is no Occaſion (if the 
J "WW arth is fine) to employ any Manner of Harrow to 


over it; the Earth will fall of itſelf into the Drill 
Wyn the Seed, and become a ſufficient Cover for it. 
Now the Diſtance of the Drills may be, according 

the Owner's Pleaſure. The Seed may be drilled 
a fix, eight, twelve, ſixteen, or at twenty Inches 


= Diſtance ; but the beſt Diſtance of all others, I 
17 hink, is twelve Inches, becauſe here is no more 
er round left for Intervals, than is neceſſary for em- 


loying a broad Dutch Hand-hough, in the Clean- 
g of them: I mean a Hand-hough about ſeven 
nches broad, or a little more; and by keeping the 
ntervals or Interſpaces of Ground between the 


15 Drills, clear of Weeds, the Lucerne will receive ſuch 
* ouriſhment, as to grow into a fine Crop in the 

5 rieſt Summer, as I have ſeen it do. Edward Ring, 
4 {q3 is the ingenious Inventor of the Palley-plough ; 
ja! nd, although the greateſt Part of this Summer, 
743, was ſo dry a one, that many People took 


s much Care of their Pond-water, as ſome do of 
heir ſtrong Beer, yet, I ſaw the Lucerne in Drills, 

wehe Inches a Knee-high. And it is at the 
% wy Diſtance, that this Gentleman ſows his Wheat- 
Wü bed, and hand-houghs between it with the Dutch 
; * N 
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Hough as he does the Lucerne. But, i a Parſe 
thinks fit, he-may drill in his Lucerne Seed, at "gh Af 
Inches Diſtance, by the Three-wheel Dri p plough, dr. 
that gives the Ploughman Leave, by the traddle oil the 
the two Fore-carriage Wheels, to make Drills «Ml ter 
narrow or as wide as he pleaſes ; and, if the Drill 1cf 
are ſown with Lucerne Seed, at eight Inches afun-Wfl for 
der, then the Dutch Houg h ſhould be made nM ſup 
broader than ſix Inches, And, if a Perſon thin wa 
fit to ſow Lucerne Seed in Drills without being ar to 
any Charge of houghing the Intervals, it may the 
ſown in Drills at fix Inches Diſtance, as ſome ſor pre 
Wheat by this Three-wheel Drill-plough, and ge the 
excellent Crops by ſo doing, without houghing Wy 
tween the Drills of Wheat. But there is this DH it, 
ference between Wheat and Lucerne, Wheat is oi prc 
an Annual, Lucerne for ſtanding ſeveral Years tog Bu 


ther in the ſame Place of Growth; and, therefor eth 
he that would have a Crop of Lucerne grow in Per Lu 
fection, ſhould ſow it in Drills, and hough it on Cri 
or twice every Summer, and then he may expect i Tu 
to grow high and with the ſtrongeſt Stalks, 'elpWW 1n | 


cially if rotten Dung, Soot, Oil- cake Powder, Peu mu 
or Coal-aſhes, or other Manure, is duly and fuff of 
ciently applied to the Roots ; for by the Help d the 
Dung or Manure, and the Hand-houghings, a podt dri 
Soil may be kept in ſuch rich Order, as to proge hal 
the greateſt Crops of Lucerne. But there has ma 
another Way attempted to get a good Crop « tend 
Lucerne Graſs, and that was by Sowing this Seed i tha 
a moory bog ggy Land, lying contiguous to a Rive wh 
Side; and, to do this Feat, the Graſs- ground tha 
lowed ſeveral Times ſown with Corn, preparatol for 
for killing the natural Graſs, and ſowing the fan Cor 
Ground with Lucerne Seed : To this Purpoſe, ti Ab 
Turf was turned downwards, and Horſe beans, I and 
think, ſet in the ſame, which proved a great Crop Whi 
The next Time it was ſown with Wheat, and! und 


 likeyik 
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likewiſe proved a good Crop; and then, by ſeveral 
' After-plowings, the Land was got fine enough to 
drill in Lucerne Seed, which grew tolerable well 
the firſt Year, and, I think, the Second; but af- 
terwards dwindled away 3 ſo that the Ground was 
left to become a Sward of natural Graſs again; 
for Lucerne would not do here, becauſe, as it was 
ſuppoſed, the Water, that always lay in this Bottom, 
was of ſo cold, ſharp, and hungry a Nature, as 
to feed upon, and ſtarve the Lucerne Roots, or ra- 
ther chilled and killed them; for the Water, that 
proceeded, from the Springs that were fituated near 
the Place where the Lucerne Seed was thus ſown, is 
of ſo ſharp a Nature, that moſt People, who know 
it, refuſe to water their Horſes at the Brook that 
proceeds from thoſe Springs, leſt it gripe them. 
But had the Spring-water roſe from a chalky, or 
other fat warm Earth, I am apt to believe, the 
Lucerne would have grown into large and durable 
Crops; for, according to Hiſtory, Lucerne, in 
Turky, and other hot Countries, grows and flouriſhes 
in their watery Soils, By this Drilling-Huſbandry 
much Seed is ſaved; for, though fourteen Pounds 
of it is but enough to ſow an Acre of Ground in 
the Broad-caſt or Random-way of Sowing, yet, by 
drilling the Seed at twelve Inches a-part, leſs than 
half the Seed is ſufficient, even two or three Pounds 
may do. There are ſeveral great Advantages at- 
tending the Sowing of Lucerne Seed in Drills, more 
than when it is ſown in the Random-way ; for, 
when Lucerne grows in Drills, it is eaſier mowed 
than when it grows promiſcuouſly, and made either 
for Hay, or to give Cows and Horſes it green under 
Cover. If it is given as green Food, it will produce 
Abundance of Milk in Cows, or fat their Horſes 
and Oxen for Market, free of that great Danger 
which Horſes, Cows, Oxen, and Sheep muſt be 
under that feed on it in the Field; for green Lu- 
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. cerne, like green Clover, is very apt to hove and. 1 
ſwell this | ag Cattle, till they die; And it h 7 f 
by fuch mowed Lucerne Grafs,. that Plough and 7 
Cart-horſes may be fed, in the Stable, great Part 
of the Summer, and work on only the Feed of 
this ſatiating Graſs, whoſe Stalks, being very large 
and ſucculent, will go a great Way in the Feed 
of Cattle, One Acre of well - planted Zucerne 
Graſs will, in this Manner, feed two large Cows 
for ſeveral Months, in the Summer Time, and 

| likewiſe two Horſes, provided they have Corn 
given them now and then beſides, I have ſown 
Lucerne, Clover, Ray-graſs, Trefoil, and St. 
Foyne, in my own Grounds, and can ſay, that it 
Is jt ue A how this Lucerne Seed ſhould be able 
to make ſo deep a Root the firſt Year, as it 
does, even to fix Inches or mofe. And, I am per. 
ſuaded, that, if Thouſands were ſenſible of the ma- 
ny Advantages that might be reaped from Sowing 
this excellent Seed, they would quickly fall to work 
and ſow it in their poor, ſandy, and. other lean 
Earths, and thereby be enabled to keep Milch- 
Cows, where they could keep none before, ſuckle 
Houſe-Lambs, fell more Corn by feeding their 
Horſes with Lucerne Graſs and Hay, and fat any 
dry Beaſt with it, either in Summer or Winter, 
and this in the cheapeſt Manner poſſible ; for this 
Lucerne will bear Mowing twice, it not three Time 
in one Summer, and yield the firſt and ſecond 
Time two or more Loads of Hay off each Acre 
of Ground. For which Purpoſe I furniſh either of 
theſe Drill-ploughs to any Part of England, Ireland, 
or elſewhere, for my being paid only for my La» 
bour, Time, and Care, in ordering their Making, 
ſeeing them finiſhed in a compleat Manner, and 
getting either of theſe Ploughs to the Waggon, ot 
Ship, as the Perſon's Conveniency beſt ſerves. The 

_ Parce-wheel Drill-plough and Horſe-break 3 
e othe 


eg Com Sund. it. 
and dcher Perſon's Contrivance, made and fold, by a 
it 15 Plough- maker and Smith, who live in another Part 


and of the Country. 
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pur Of Rolling Corn Grounds. 

* HE Benefit of Rolling Corn Grounds.—— In 
> Hertfordſhire, and in moſt Chilturn Coun- 
tries, the Rolling of Corn Lands is ſo neceſſary, 
115 that though a Farmer may plow his Ground, as it 
able ought to be plowed, dreſs it, and fow it in a Work- 
5 I 8 man-like Manner; yet, if after it is ſown with 
Per: Corn, this Operation of Rolling the Ground is 
m' not performed, he may loſe great Part of his Crop 
0 for Want of it: To prove which, I have Firſt 


to ſay, that, where a chalky Soil is ſown with 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, or Peaſe, either in the Two- 
bout-ridge Form, or in Broad-lands, this Earth 


Ne will be in ſuch a looſe Texture of Parts, as to let ei- 
nel ther the Froſt, the Sun's Heat, or the cold Air, or 
the waſhing Rains, too freely to the Roots of the 


Corn, and very likely do the Corn-Crop a great 
Damage. Now Rolling ſuch Ground 1s the only 
Remedy, to prevent theſe Miſchiefs ; becauſe the 
Weight of the Roll cloſes the chalky, porous Sur- 
face, and ſo binds it, as to let theſe Extremities of 

Weather to the Roots of the Corn in a gradual 


70 Degree; and yet, for all the Farmer's Precautions, 

and diligent Endeavours on theſe Accounts, the 
= Power of Froſts, Winds, and Heats ſometimes 
* ocvercomes all his Art, and hurts his Crops: For Ex- 
he ample, in the great Froft of 1739-40, all thoſe 

" WH chalky Lands, that lay moſt expoſed to the North 
and Eaft Winds, were ſo ſhattered by the Froſts 


and: 
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and Winds, that the Farmer had hardly hi Seal 
again, in return for what he had ſown fol a Wheat, 
Crop; becauſe the Froſts, in the firſt Place, looſen, 
| ed the top Earth, ſo much, as to give the Wind 
an Opportunity to blow it from many of the Com 
| Roots, and then the Froſts got ſuch an eaſy Acceſ 
to them, as to kill moſt of them; and this, not- 
withſtanding the Benefit that the rolling Part com- 
municated to the Corn-Crop. If then Rolling the 
Corn-ground will not ſecure the Roots of the Grain, 
from the Power of extreme Froſts, Winds, Heat 
and Rains; how much leſs will it be able to with 
ſtand theſe Violences of Weather, if ſuch Ground 
was not rolled and cloſed ar all. Therefore, the 
Farmer, that does not roll his Corn Ground after 
Sowing, will, in Courſe, ſuffer a great Loſs; and the 
more, if theſe Extremities of Weather happen to 
be very violent. Thus, in ſandy Lands, When 
is the moſt expoſed of all other og to the Fury 
of Froſts, Winds, Rains, and Heats ; becauſe thiz 
as well as chalky Soils, is the looſeſt of Earths, 
deed, where a Sand is of ſuch very looſe Part, 
that it will not admit of the Growth of Wheat, the 
Danger is not ſo much in Lent- Grain, by Real 
it is ſowed in March, or April, and generally fret 
of the Damage of F roſts : But, as Wheat lies al 
the Winter abroad, it often ſuffers, in theſe tm 
Sorts of Soils, beyond all other Grain. And tht 
molt of all, where a Farmer ſows theſe Soils of 
ky, or ſandy Loams, with Wheat, without anj 
Dreſſing or Rolling; for then the Extremities « 
Weather ſeldom fail of deſtroying moſt Part 0 
ſuch a Crop, either in Winter, by Froſts, cold Wind 
and Rains, or in Summer, by the violent Heats d 
a long dry Time. In this Caſe, Dreſſing and Rol 
ling the Land ſtand the Farmer's great Friend 
becauſe the Dreſſing enables the Wheat Roots t 


take ſtrong Hold of the Ground, and the he RO 
2 N 
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3» 


dps further is faſten the Earth about them, and 


* wa I 4 


her, it be a Wheat, or Len- Crop, that is ſet on 


ind. «iz Soll, Rolling is one main Preſervative of ſuch 
on Crop. And where the Wheat is ſown in two 


de Surfaces of ſuch Ridges, draus bis nine Feet 
ng wooden Roll, athwart or , crols theſe Ridges, 


d. Some therefore roll their chalky, ſandy, and 


wn ; others, not till January, February, March, 
April, fearing the fatal Effects of March Winds, 


Pat may happen in March, April, and May, but al- 
„ if they miſs being hurt by them, the Heats may 
ill dry them, ſo as to make them produce a bad 
rop. For the Prevention of which, in our Chil- 


arley and Oat Crops, after the Corn-heads have 


dont an Inch or two high, we draw the Roll over 
dem to cloſe the Surface, and new mould up their 
alks; which adds a Fertility to their Growth, as 
ell as helps to keep out Froſts, Wetts, and Heats, 


uctive Slug is perceived to have taken a Pea 
rop, and like to do them any great Prejudice, we 
ll them ſometimes a ſecond Time in the Night, 
© very early in the Morning, before the Slug has 
tired to his Cell, and thereby cruſh and kill ma- 
of them, often to the Saving of the Crop of Peaſe 
om being deſtroyed by them; and this we do, 
hen Peaſe are ſeveral Inches in Heighth; and, 
ough the Roll may bruiſe their Heads and Stalks, 


Q and 


exp out theſe aerial Violences. Therefore, whe- | 


three-bour Ridges, in theſe Earths, the Farmer, 
at he may the more effectually cloſe the top and 


hereby near three Parts of the Land in four are fol- 
amy Corn Grounds; quickly after their being 
ore than Froſts; for, if theſe blow the Earth from 


e Roots, they are expoſed not only to the Froſts, 


n Country of Hertfordſhire, we ſeldom fail to 
our Horſe-bean and Peaſe Crops, as well as 


xewn themſelves above Ground. When Beans are 


om doing them much Harm. But where the de- 


—— 
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and N impede and lefſen- the Pea-Gro Y 
this Means, yet the leſſer Evil, is to be chaſen * 
that is, rather to hurt the Pea- Crop a little, tha 
to let the Slug, devour and ruin it. Not, but th 
I can prevent this Miſchief without the. Help of 
Roll. And which ſhews the Efficacy and. pre 
Value of the Ingredient I can uſe on 5 Occaling 
in Caſe the Slug takes a Pea-Crop after Rollin 
as they often do by the Help of long rainy, hot 8c 
ſons; when the Peaſe are got ſuch a Length out. 
the Earth, that, if the Roll were to be uſed nom 
would intirely fpoil the Crop; then I fay, the Fu 
mer muſt paſſively ſubmit to ſee his Cro ay if 
eat up by them, for Lime, Tobacco Duſt, or So 
in this Caſe, are not infallible Remedies 5 0 
Rains may ſoon waſh away their Efficacy, and i 
Breed of the Slug be renewed : But, if * Pa 
ders could effect a Cure and put a Stop to the Slug 
_ Progreſs, yet the Charge of any of them would 
' fo diſcouraging to moſt Farmers, that few, w 
few, would make Uſe of this Sort of Remedy, ani 
indeed, I never knew one that ever did, But 0 
great Secret, and infallible cheap Antidote, will fu 
ly anſwer this End of deſtroying. the Slug, or, 
leaſt, keep him from doing Miſchief to the Pa 
| Crop, if 1t rains a Month together, after Appl 
cation; and it has this excellent Property beſide 
that, if Lime, or Tobacco Duſt, Soot, or Ally 
are ſown oyer the Peaſe, to kill the Slug, or pl 
vent his Miſchief, and a very hot, dry Summ 
ſhould forthwith ſucceed ſuch an Apps it m 
cauſe ſuch a Remedy to be almoſt as bad at 
Diſeaſe, by the Heat of the Sun's Aſſiſtance to l 
hot Nature of the Lime, Soot, or Duſt, and pro 
a Means to burn up and ruin the Pea-Crop, whit 
my Ingredient (that is eaſily come by, in all, or md 
Parts of Europe) will not do, let the Weather com 
how it will; on the . it will adminiſter 
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gentle, gradual Fertility to the Crop of Peaſe, or 
"Fo any other Corn-Crop whatſoever, or to young 
» than urneps, Rapes, Flax, Lucerne, and many other 
rops of Vegetables, in their infant Growth ; ſo that, 
of th while it is killing or preventing the Slug's Miſchief, 
: ©: Wit is, and will prove an excellent Manure to the 
and, and not only do the preſent Crop a vaſt Ser- 
ice in all Weathers, but will likewiſe fertiliſe the 
ot round, fo as to cauſe it to produce a good ſecond 
drop, in the following Year. Which leads me to 
o rtend, and publiſh hereafter, an Account of ſome 
e ku ther Noſtrum?s, that T am Maſter of, at this Time; 
M2 the mean While, I have further to obſerve, that, 
2008 though I have been very particular before in writ- 
ru on the Benefits of Rolling chalky, ſandy, and 
nd t damy Corn Grounds, it remains for me to take 
Notice of the like Practice, that is commonly 
ade Uſe of, in intire loamy, or gravelly and 
uld h layey Lands. On theſe, we Chilturn Farmers do 
ot always employ the Roll, when they are under 
Wheat-Crop ; it is ſeldom done, but when we 
ut pprehend ſuch Ground may ſuffer by Froſts, Wetts, | 
9 inds, and Heats: In this Caſe, many do roll 
eir Wheat-Crop, whether it is ſown in Ridges, 
r in Broad-lands, and this either in O#Zober, or 
ovember, or in Fanuary, February, or March; for 


eli e Roll muſt never be employed, where the Wheat 
on a ſpindling Stalk ; if it is, it is fix to one odds, 
r Fut it ſpoils the Crop, by bruiſing the Stalks: No, 


MU ic is done at all, it muſt be done, before the Wheat 
t ug on the Spindle ; and when it is done, it may be 
© rawn, the Length-way, over the Ridges, or croſs 
to "cm, as the Wetneſs, or Dryneſs, of the Ground in- 
rates. So Barley Ground muſt be rolled with 
iccretion; for, if a Farmer ſhould roll his Bar- 
ug, when it juſt appears above the Earth, he may 
can his Crop by it, as many have done, and do 
lter d this Day, through their Ignorance. I have 
1 = - known 


ä koown a Yeaman,. that! 1 was | .roaghy up DET 5 
Plough 7255 his Cradle, and who was afterward 
Owner of a noble Farm, of a Hundred a Yea 

| be guilty of this Miſtake, ſeveral Years together, be 

fore he could ſee his Error; and then ſaw it wich 
much Deteſtation, chat he proclaimed it almoſt enn 
here, as a Warning to others: For it is plain, that 
if a Barley-field was to be rolled, when the Bath 
is but juſt above Ground, the Clots of Earth, 
the Roll would break, ſpread, and cruſh dom 
the infant Barley 8 or Spires, would ſmothy 
and kill many 5 them, ſo that they never coul 
ſhoot more; . then 4. Ap! ignorant Farmer, tn 


verlooks the Cauſe, At of the Loſs * 
Part of his Barley-Crop, falſly imputing it 
Deſtruction of Froſts, Chills of Wetts, or Wan 
Sc. when the true original Cauſe is his un th 
Barley-Crop.too, ſoon, and Smothering the 
8 Sp ires or Blades; wherefore, a 
Farmer will not roll his Barley-Crop, till! 1880 | 


or three Inches high, at leaſt 3 for then, if a C 
break on ſuch a long Blade, the Root, by this Tin 
has got ſuch Hold of the Earth, as to be able ton 
puſh out ſuch a Blade again, and carry on its Grow 
with the greater Vigour, by Means of ſuch a rimd 
Rolling. - But, even here, it requires a Penh 
Caution, a particular one I ſay indeed, for if al 
dium is not obſerved between the two Extras 
rolling Barley too ſoon or too late, the Farmer m 
equally ſuffer on either Account; hence then 1 U 
obliged to enter another Caveat on rolling of a Ba 
le y-Crop : If the Barley has got its Stalks ont 
Spindle, It is then too old to roll, for, if it is 1 
led in that Condition, the Roll will aſſuredly bril 
the Stalks of the Barley, which at this Time u 
ſo tender, that they will ſqueeſe almoſt to a Mahi 
and then, as the Sap is hereby great Part of it lo 
that ſhould be * in nouriſhing the after Lats > | 


Ear, the Crop becomes ſtinted, to the Degree of, 


perhaps, returning. the Farmer but half the Quanti- 


olled his Barley at a right Time. Theſe are Nuß 
ons abſolutely neceſſary to communicate to the Pub- 
lic, and which moſt, if not all Authors, have been 


yer have done it, had I not been a Practitioner 
ar thirty Years, and travelled in ſeveral Coun- 
ries, on Purpoſe to inform my Knowledge, and ac- 
quire that Learning how they practiſe the Art of 
Agriculture in other Parts beſides where I hve, as 
nables me to write what I do; and this with the 
leaſt Help of Books, I preſume, that ever any Au- 
hor had, that has wrote ſo much as I have done, 
as I ſhall, by and by, further obſerve : However, 
before J quit the Subject of Rolling Corn Grounds, 
W muſt further take Notice, that all Barley and Oat- 
| rops are always rolled both in Chilturn and 
s tl Vale Countries, in Order not only to fqueeſe down 
be Clots and fertiliſe the Crop by ſo doing, but 
| likewiſe to lay the Surface of the Ground ſo level, 
hat the Scithe may have the freer and ſafer Oppor- 
unity to cut down the Crop, as cloſe as the Mow- 
er pleaſes 3 and this without the Danger of ſtriking 
the Edge of his Scithe againſt a Clot of Earth, or 
Stones, which otherwiſe would very much, very pro- 
bably, hinder the mowing Part; which leads me 
likewiſe to write on the Benefits of rolling Meadow 
or Graſs-lands, as it is practiſed by the more inge- 
nious and diligent Gentlemen and Farmers. | 


CHAP. 


y, which he otherwiſe would have had, if he had 


anting to make known; nor, perhaps, ſhould E 


1d On mr Meadow, 


2 1 4 P. xt 
05 Kling Meadow, or Gnk 0 Grands. 
| = HE Benefits of Rolling Aoi, or Grab 


Gase is likewiſe of great Service to their Own. 


er, if performed, in a right Time, and in a right; 
Manner. The Time is Janzary, February, or March, 
but the laſt is generally made Choice -of, for 
performing this Work in, becauſe now the Ground 


zs got moiſt, by the former Winter, and Februar 
Rains, and thereby made pliable to receive the 
greater Impreſſions from the Roll: And becauſe, 
by this Time, the Mole- banks are fitteſt to be 
cruſhed down, as well as the Worm - caſts, which 
are all Enemies to Graſs Grounds; and, therefore, 
the Roll is here very neceſſary to be made Uſe of, 
not only to ſqueeſe down the — or H 


the Worm-caſts and the young Ant-hills, but al. 


ſo prevent, in a great Degree, their Riſing again in 
the following Summer; which, if the rolling Pan 
is not performed, they will ſurely do, to the great 


Damage of ſuch Graſs or Meadow Ground 3 for, 


when theſe Excreſcences are let alone, as is general 
ly done, the Owner of ſuch Land ſuffers not a lit- 


tle, becauſe it is theſe chat blunt the Scithe, and 


cauſe the Mowers to ſtand ſtill, and whet, twice or 
thrice, where they would do it, but once, if their. 
Scithes met with no Oppofition ; but this is not all the 
Miſchief that ſuch Ant-hills, Worm-caſts, and Mole- 
banks do to Meadow Grounds ; they hinder a great 
Deal (where they are thick) of Graſs, which a Te- 
nant eſpecially cannot afford to loſe ; and therefore it 


has often. ſurpriſed me, not _ to ſee, in my Travels, 
many 


Ground. The Rolling of Meadow, or Gra 
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many hundred Acres, not only over-run with 
ſmall Ant-hills, Worm. caſts, and Mole- banks, but 
with Ant-hills that ſtand ſo thick as to almoſt touch 
one another, and ſo big, that ſome one of them 
would be ſufficient for a Horſe's Draught, if tak- 
en up, and put into a Cart. But I hope, what I 
have wrote on this Subject, and what I have to write 
on it, will prove ſufficient to convince. Thouſands in 
Time of their egregious Error, in letting ſuch large 
Excreſcences take up the Room of good Graſs ; 
which many, I am ſenſible, moſt fillily do, out of a 
vain Notion, that they get the greater Quantity of 

Graſs-feed from ſuch Hills, believing, that, by the 
high exalted Sides of a large Ant-hill, the more 
Graſs grows on it, than would do only on its Baſis 
or Bottom, without confidering, that the Top and 
Sides of ſuch an Ant-hill, in hot dry Summers, are 
ſooner burnt up, than the Bottom would be, if it 
was furniſhed all over with growing Graſs; becauſe 
ſuch a Bottom, or level Ground, lies nearer Springs, 


or Moiſture, than the Ant-hill does, which, by be- 


ing more expoſed in Heighth, goes without à great 
Deal of this Benefit, in dry Summers ; and the more, 
for that the Ants or Piſmires are Creatures of a hot 
Nature, and ſo is their Dung or Stale; which ren- 
ders one or both of them of ſuch a poiſonous ſtink- 
ing hot Quality, as to contribute towards making 
the top Part of ſuch a Hill barren and bald, eſpe- 
cally in a dry Summer; infomuch that, in wet ones, 
Cattle do not care to eat the Graſs, that grows. on 
the Top, or Sides, of ſuch Ant-hills. Theſe Con- 
ſiderations opened the Eyes of an ingenious Steward, 
who, this Summer 1743, made a vaſt Progreſs in 
cutting up Thouſands of great Ant-hills, that had 
been increaſing in a Lord's Park in the Miſt, per- 
haps, for theſe hundred or more Years paſt; and this 
moſt profitable Work he did by Means of my ſend- 
ing him a Banking-plough, which, with its long _ 
— 5 broa 


Deoad Knife, coſt, anita Es Gi da 
and four Shillings 3 z and the — will furniſhi u 
any Perſon, on a proper Order, by providing an 
ſending it to any Part of Great-Britain, Ireland, a 
to any of the Plantations in America; and they mf 
depend on it, that this well contrived ſtrong Banking 
plough will ,cut up more Ant-hills, by being 
drawn with Horſes. in Length, in one Day, "thay 
twenty Men can cut up in that Time, and do th um 
Work more cleverly than they can. Now Rolling 
of Meadow-ground, in Time, prevents in a gret 
_ "Meaſure the Riſe and Increaſe of ſuch large Ant- ih 
for, when theſe are in their infant State, or in thei 
Beginning, they are eaſily craſhed down, and the 
Ants hindered, for ſome Time, in raiſing them again 
But, when a Perſon neglects taking this Advantapy 
of the Roll, the Piſſum Banks muſt be cut up, h 
the Spade, or Banking-iron, worked by a Mani 
Hand, or cut up by this famous Banking-ploughz 
the Roll likewiſe ſerves to ſqueefe the Sur ſace Eanh 
ſo cloſe, that the Froſts, or Heats, cannot eafih 
hurt the Graſs- roots; the Heats eſpecially, for, i 
dry and very hot Summers, the ſhallow Grafs 
roots are commonly fo ſcorched that our Cropi 
are hardly, many of them, worth Mowing z which 
is much prevented, by the Ufe of timely drawing 
about the Meadow a proper Roll; I fay a prope! 
one, becauſe a very light one is not fit for thi 
Purpoſe, as not being capable to'preſs and cloſe tit 
top Earth ſufficient to anſwer this great and prof 
table End. This Rolling is of the more Conſequenct, 
where a Tenant has all his Rent to make from — 
Meadow, or Graſs- land, as many in Middleſex, ali 
ſome other Parts, are obliged to do: Hence, tht 
Invention of the great hollow Roll took its Rib, 
which coſt one Gentleman near twenty Pounds 
to have made on Purpoſe to roll his Fern, while i 
1 e . wa 
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On Rolling Meadow, or Graſs Grounds. 121 
was in its infant Growth, to cruſh down new 
made Mole-hills, Ant-hills, and Worm“ caſts, which 
this Roll will effectually do, and by its great 
eight ſo bruiſe the Stalks of the Fern, as to 
diſcourage its Growth, and in Time will certainly 
ill it, by repeated and frequent Rollings; that 
s, if the green Fern is rolled by this or any other 
ufficient weighty Roll, but twice or thrice every 
dummer for two or three Summers after one ano- 
her, by this Means the ſame will be deſtroyed, 
and a fine Graſs grow in its Room, td the great 
zenefit of ſuch Ground. Therefore, where a 
eadow or Paſture-ground is over-run with Fern, 
\nt-hills, Wormecaſts, or Mole-banks, ſuch Ex- 
reſcences are owing to the Omiſſion and Neglect 
ff their Owner, becauſe they are moſt- eaſily pre- 
ented, and deſtroyed, by the timely Application 
ff a Roll; which, when made Uſe of as it ſhould 
he in either Graſs or Corn-grounds, will cauſe 
he Graſs to ſtand erect and ſtiff, and ſo it will the 
Straw and Stalks of Corn; an Advantage that 
ill ought to deſire, for, when Graſs is laid, as well 
is Corn, by the Power of Rain, Wind, and a 
ooſe hollow-bottomed Earth, it is apt to rot 
defore Cutting; and, when this happens, it mey, 
ind is ſometimes a great Loſs to a Farmer. But, 
| remember, ſome roll their Corn-Land too ſoon, 

s faid before, as in Middleſex, ſome of their Far- 
ers will roll their Barley-ground as ſoon as the 
deed is ſown; which is an early Fault, and conſe- 
quently preſſes down ſome Part of the clotty Earth 
o hard, that many Corns cannot ſend their Spires 
hrough it. Others roll their Clover, St. Foyne, 
refoil, and Ray-graſs Grounds, to cruſh down 
all Stones, and make the Surface lie the ſmoother 

or the Scithe's Operation. 
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ME ill Conſeguences that attend Brewing Hur 
 veſt= Drink late, — The former old Way d 
| brewing Drink for Harveſt- men was commonly 
erformed in the Months of May, June, or Juhi 
ET if a Farmer could but get a ſufficient Quay 
tity of Malt- liquor brewed againſt that Tim 
he thought all was right on that Account. By 
the preſent better Practice, now carried on by a ten 
of the more knowing Farmers, is otherwile,. i 
knowing, that, if they practiſed the old Methal 
of Brewing only one Sort of mild Drink for Ras 
veſt, it would prove very much to their Prejudice 
becauſe, when they brewed only one Sort, ſt 
enerally a mild Ale, and, as that was brewed f 
8 as in June, it was no other at Harveſt- Tin 
than a new Ale, which muſt be ſwallowed in lay 
Quantities, before it could quench Drought, al 
make the Drinker's Heart. merry; hence it W 
that the Altering of the old Way of Manageme 
took its Riſe, and for the following Reaſons pron 
for the beſt. Es | 3 e : 
O the Advantages ariſing to Farmers from Irm 
ing a March ſtrong Beer, and a Summer Ale, | 
their . Harveſt Uje. — As Herifordſhire is a Counllil 
nearly ſituated to the Metropolis, and that abound 
with the moſt and largeſt Markets of any Coun 
of its Bigneſs in England, it may be ſaid, we i 
the greateſt Traders in the Corn Trade; and tit 
not only by Means of the Grain produced in d 
County, but likewiſe, becauſe of the vaſt Qui 
+= hs 1 


* 
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tities of Wheat Lovahe from Leiceſterſhire, Ner- 
thamptonſhire, and Bedfordſhire, to our Markets, for 
he Sake of its ready Sale, and beſt Prices. On 
heſe Accounts it may be fund ſaid, we bring up 
and employ the acuteſt Ploughmen and other Ser- 
ants, and the greateſt Number of them; and 
this we do every Lear more and more, by Reaſon 
f the ſtocking or grubbing up ſeveral Woods, in 
order to convert the ſame into arable or Corn- 


GL. Land. And, that we may have our Work 
one in the moſt Workman-like Manner, and as 
Quai uch as we can in a Day, we give both our 

Servants, and Day-labourers, great Encourage- 


ment, even more than any other County, except 
nt and Eſſex ; for here they are obliged to give 
the largeſt Wages, becauſe of the Unhealthi- 
neſs of great Part of their County, occaſioned by 
the ſickly Vapours that ariſe from their vaſt Quan- 
tities of Marſh Grounds, which breed Agues, Fe- 
ers, and Conſumptions ; ſo that, if they did not 


it * give great Wages, they would be apt to want 
+: Fands in Harveſt- time. Our general Way is, to 
Aire thoſe Men we employ, beſides our Servants, 


hirty- two to Thirty-five Shillings, at the End of 
hat Time, according as he is of Ability, and 
aintain them in the beſt Manner at Bed and 
Board, Now, to give an Account of the Whole 
is not here my Purpoſe, and, therefore, I ſhall only 
ee particular on that Part of it, relating to Drink; 
hich, indeed, I call one main Part of their Sub- 
ſiſtance, and which, therefore, concerns the Far- 
mer's Intereſt, to. ſtudy how to manage in the 
cheapeſt and beſt Manner. As I faid before, the 
old Way was to brew only a mild Ale, a little be- 
tore Harveſt, which puffed up the Harveſt- men's 
Bellies, before they could quench their Thirſt, 
- . and 


* 
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1 = by of Brewing March Dia 


y this Means occaſioned them. to confuins 

oY deal, to the Farmer's Loſs, both of Malt 
In Time, for, by Drinking fo much; it ſome, 
times incommoded the Workmen ; bur, by the lat 
Method of Brewing a ſtrong Beer in March, and 
a mild Ale in June, the Mixture of chem in 
Drawing makes a Drink nat only more palatable 
but more heady and wholeſome : More palatable 
becauſe, by a proportionable Mixture of ſtale Ber 
and Ale, the Drink becomes neareſt to the Taſt 
of a Dulco: Acid, or moſt pleaſant ſharp Sweet 
which, conſequently, is the moſt agreeable Taſte o 
all others, for ſatisfying Nature. in the quickeſt. and 
beſt Manner; more heady, becauſe there is allowe 
a greater Share of Malt and Hops, than ordinar, 
to ſuch March brewed Beer, and, as we ſay, et 
ry, Pound of Hops, adminiſters ſo much Strength 
to it, that it is certainly a great deal the ſtronger 
for it; and thus, by the greater Allowance of Mal, 
Hops, and Tide given to March Beer, more tha 
to common mild Ale, it has the Advantage l 
becoming a moſt potent ſtrong and heady Liquoi 
than mild new-brewed Ale is, made from a leſſe 
Quantity of Malt and Hops; more wholeſome, be 
cauſe ſuch March Drink, having theſe Advantage 
of a greater Strength of Malt and Hops, and a 
older. Age given it, than is allowed to mild Al; 
is, thereby, qualified to paſs through the Fer 
mentation of Yeaſt and Weather, and thereby 
acquire ſo clear a Body, as to free the 'Drinke 
from 'thoſe foul and moſt. dangerous Effects, tha 
mild new-brewed Ales are commonly loaded wid 
when their muddy Particles reſide unſettled in a 
the Maſs of Liquor, and which often (though un 
perceived by ignorant Drinkers) are the dited 
Cauſes of fatal Diſeaſes to human Bodies; but,! 
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true-brewed, fine, delicate March Beer being W 


brewed | in the W Seaſon of the Year, the 
Wate!, 


/ Brewing March Drink. 125 
Water, Air, Malt, and Hops are in their greateſt 
Purity,” and by Harveſt Time have all of them fo 


me. united their Principles as to become one intire 
he la i homogeneal Liquor, fitted to paſs through the 
b and ſeveral Secretions of the Body in ſuch due Time, 
em nas not to lie clogging the Stomach, and damaging 
atable i the Drinker, which mild Ales, drank in Haſte in 
atable large Quantities, ſeldom fail of doing. When then 
e Ber Farmer is provided with ſuch a March Beer, 
Taste and mild Ale, it is in his Power to meliorate 
Sweet either. If his ſtrong Beer is too ſharp and ſtale, 
aſte it may be corrected by the greater Addition of 
ſt ade mild Ale; and, if his mild Ale is too grouty 
lowed and clogging, it may be corrected by adding the 
inan greater Quantity of ſtale Beer, and thus not on- 
„ ehe. ly made the more wholeſome, but likewiſe the 


engl more pleaſant; which leads me to make farther 


nge Obſervations on the particular Qualities of the ſe- 
Mal veral Ingredients, that they may be brought to an- 
tha ſwer theſe valuable Ends: And, Firſt, of 18 
ge of The moſt proper Water for brewing March Beer. 


'— This is either Pond, River, or Rain-Water. 
Theſe are the moſt natural Sorts of all others to 
brew March Beer with, if they are in pure Order; 
and this, becauſe there is more Strength in them 
than in Spring-Waters, even to the Saving of half 
or a whole Buſhel of Malt in Eight, which is of 
conſiderable Conſequence to a large Farmer*s In- 
tereſt ; and which I the more particularly take No- 


ink tice of, becauſe I am very ſenſible this Benefit 
tha is overlooked by many of the ignorant Sort, who 
with directly have Recourſe to their Well, though a 
in al fine clear Pond-water is, perhaps, no farther off 
ur their Houſe, that is, at this Time of the Year, 
lien free from the Pollution of Frog-ſpawn, from the 


Slime of Fiſh, and from the Poiſon of certain 
Worms and Inſects, which, by the Stagnation of 
5 Ec 
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326 Of Brewing March Drink, 
Summer Pond- Waters, breed and abound 3. val 
Numbers, ſometimes to the Deſtructiom of 


that have no other Water for ſup dene 6 heir | co 
Drought z. and would, likewiſe, be Caſe 
thoſe Perſons who are obliged to drink the Male - 
Drink or other Liquors made with ſuch Water, Mat 
was it not for the Boiling-part and a .timely Di. * 
geſtion afterwards of its heterogeneous and un. ( 
wholeſome Properties; of which I could. write oil 
great deal more, but my Room here will not 1 
allow it, and, therefore, muſt haſten to my nen int: 
Article, which i is to give an Account ont 
O the. Malt maſt proper for brewing a Mareh Ben alſo 
with, — The Malt moſt proper to brew a Mrd nd 
Beer with, for Harveſt- men's Uſe, is a brown. ar ane 
an Amber - Malt, becauſe theſe commonly hay * 
the greateſt Share of Fire in them; which maks IN: 
them the more proper Sort for brewing a ſtrong il gr 
Beer with, that will better quench the Drou Skt dern 
a Drinker, than the Beer brewed from an 2 158 
le Malt, that commonly has the leaſt Share of in 
ire in it, and, therefore, is the more lax and gre 
| ſoft, and produces a Drink of the ſame « pin 
diſagreeable to Harveſt-men, both for its glour any 
and Taſte ; for theſe laborious: People do not car: Wil to 
how brown their Drink is, nor how white their n 
Bread is; and this with a great Deal of Reaſon, Wi Le 
not only for what I have juſt now alledged, but Wl the 
likewiſe, becauſe the pale Malt is often, nay, I be- tha 
lieve, I may ſay, generally infected by the poiſon Bi tw. 
ous Wevil, when the brown Malt eſcapes their WE Gi. 
' Miſchief ; for theſe Inſc&s will not breed half o wh 
ſoon in brown Malt as they will in Pale; and BW tha 
therefore, the brown Beer Drinker has the greater wi. 
Aſſurance of being clear of their miſchievous 4 my 
fects. Beſides, the brown Malt, by the acid wh 
of 


lity it acquires from its great Share of Fire, ch at 


"Drink. way 
an pale Malt, faves 


it is impregnated with, more thi 


-2uſes its Beer to be fooner ripe, and fir for Drink- 


brown or Amber Malt- Liquor is as fit to pleaſe 
Harveſt- men, as the pale Malt-Liquor is to pleaſe 
ary. 44 nn 
of the Hops moſt proper to brew March-Beer 
with, —As there is a great Difference in the Na- 
ture of this Vegetable, I think it but reaſonable ta 
inform the Gentlemen and Farmers of it ; and not 
Wonly as ſuch a natural Difference is in the Hop, but 
alſo from that artificial one, which, by the Crafe 
and Subtlety of arch Knaves, has brought this 
fine Fruit under, in order to increaſe their Profit, 
to the Loſs of the Brewer and Damage of the 
I Drinkers. The brown Hop is, paſt Diſpute, the 
ſtrongeſt Hop, and the paleſt Hop the weakeſt. 
Therefore, that Brewer who underſtand not this, 
may deceive himſelf in thinking to brew a keep- 
ing ſound Beer, when he may brew a Beer that may 
grow ſowre before the appointed Time of Tap- 
ping it; the natural Cauſes of the Weakneſs in 
any Sort of Hops, indeed, are ſometimes owing 
to the Damage of Inſects and the Weather; as 
when the Fly and Lice take them, and eat the 
Leaves, and damage the Hops, ſo as to deprive 


that pne Pound of good-Hops will go as far as 
two or three of theſe bad ones; the ſame may be 
laid of the Mould and other blightening Cauſes, 
which Hops are, more than any other Vegetable 
that I know of, ſubject to ſuffer by. And, like- 
wiſe, another Sort of Damage I am to appriſe 
my Reader of, that keeps Company with Hops, 
when they are kept too long, as great Quantities 
of them, ſometimes, are, and then they loſe 
| great 


the Charge of Hops in ſome Degree, and yet 
ing, than that brewed from pale Malt. In ſhort, 


them of great Part of their Strength, infomuch _ 
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t Part 2 their primeval 8 1 this 
may be partly known by the deeper or browner 
Colour that ſuch old Hops are apt to acquire by 
long Keeping, unleſs they are, by the va 
Application of Knaves, new coloured and bitter. 
ed. And now, having given ſome Account of the 
Nature of Water, Malt, and Hops, it remains, in 
the next Place, for me to ſay ſomething, of their 
Us i in brewing a March Beer for Harveſt-men. 
The plain Way made Uſe of by a certain Far: 
mer to brew his March Beer for his Harugþ 
People. —The Farmer I here write of, is one that 
in this Year 1743, rents an incloſed Farm i in the 
Chilturn Country of, Hertfordſhire, of about a Hun- 
dred a Lear; has thirty Acres of Wheat common 
ly in a Seaſon, and employs eight Harveſt - men and 
two Boys to inn his Harveſt- corn. The Father d 
this Farm rented the ſame before him, and his 80 
has occupied the ſame Farm near forty Years, aul 
yet never knew how to manage his Harveſt-drink 
till about the Year 1740, when, being at anothi 
Farm-houſe in the ſame County, he had ſom 
March Beer preſented to him in Harveſt-Time, 
and was told, that he might have that or mid 
Ale, for that they brewed both to mix together in 
Quantity moſt agreeable to the Men. This gan 
him the firſt Intimation of the great Convenien oo 
of being Maſter of two Sorts of Drink at Harvel, 
the one to help and mend the other, as Occaſion 
offered. Now, to brew the ſtrong Beer, he made 
Choice of February and March ; but the Latter i 
certainly the propereſt, as I have before obſerved 
When he had got his Maſh-tub in Order, with 1 
Tap and Tap-whips, he took his Water from out 
of a Pond ſituated on a high Hill, very much er- 
poſed to the Power of Winds, chat kept it gene- 
rally i in good Order, as It always was in the Monti 


. March "Drink. 29 
}f March, notwithſtanding this very Pond was 
: Receptacle for the Drain of a High-way as well 


re /s the Rain-water, which very much contributed 
anou; Wl | the Strength of the Water, and made it fitter 
bitter o ſave Malt in ſome Degree z and I have obſer- 
of the ed, that this very Farmer had ſome of the beft 
ins, 1 arch Beer and mild Ale that ever I met in a 
i "ya Farm-Houſe, both brewed by his Servant-Maid 


r old Houſe-keeper that had lived with him near 


Fai: icy Years. Her Way was to juſt boil her firſt 
Tu. ater, and then immediately lade it into her 
that an- tub, where it lay undiſturbed till it had ſpent 
5 o much of its Vapour, that ſhe could ſee her 


ace in it. Then it was that ſhe began to empty 


mou ger Ground-malt by a little at a Time, and with 
ne Help of another Perſon had it ſtirred now and 
ner aden to keep it from Clotting and Balling ; this 
s Sol ork was kept doing till about four Bufhels of 
„ And he Malt were ftirred and wetted, and then ſhe 
drink pread over the While one Buſhel, that ſhe reſerved 
other or the Purpoſe to prevent too free an Evaporation 
lon Bf the Spirit of the Malt-liquor, and keep out the 
Time od Air in ſome Degree ; when all was finiſhed 
Ty hus far, the 'next Thing was to draw off a firſt 


Liquor from the Malt, which to do in a right 


ime, ſhe ſuffered the Malt and hot Water to lie 
10 together undiſturbed, two Hours and a Half, and 
Ns then let it out in a very ſmall Stream, at firſt, cill 


Ihe increaſed the Current to a bigger Stream; and 


made this gradual Running ſhe obſerved to keep up to, 
ter 4 for the better preventing the Liquor running foul. 
rv And, when all was run out, ſhe put it into the 
ith 4 opper, and, if there was not enough at this firſt. 
oy Running, ſhe put over ſome hot Water, till ſhe 


Lot enough to make up half a Hogſhead, from 
"a theſe five Buſhels of Malt, which was the Quan- 
on 0 lity ſhe always made from this Parcel. As ſoon 

3 — 
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as the Malt · liquor was all in the Copper; ſhe ook 
* two Pounds and a half of the beſt Hops and n 
bed them ſmall z then kept on a fierce. Fire till j 
boiled, and ſo on, till the Hops ſunk and th 
Wort broke in large Particles: On this 11 
very ſhe flackened her Fire, and took out . — 
Wort, that ſhe ſtrained off through a Sieve i I 
to Coolers, laying it thin enough to be . out 
Danger of Foxing, which thick Lying on hy 
Wort often ſubjects it to. When the Wort was cal 
enough, which would not be till it was luke- van 
or Milk, or Blood-warm as we call it, then {fy 


mixed ſome Yeaſt with it, and ſuffered it to wal 
leiſurely. into a cfirled Head; then ſhe ſtindiT) 
all with a Hand-bowl, and, after ſhe had repeats 
the ſame about twice more, ſhe tunned or bare 
the ſtrong Beer; which, when it had cleared ite 
of the Yeaſt, ſufficiently, ſhe bunged down wil" 
a wooden Stopple that had a Peg in the Mid 
of it, to take in or out. This is far better than or 
Pot of Clay, that, in dry Weather, is moſt fa. 
ject to crack, let in the Wind, and ſpoil the Mu ede 
liquor, when the taper wooden Stopple, with i 
Peg, will preſerve it ſound in all Weathers; an 
when this March Beer has been thus kept till Hu 
veſt, they tap it and mix it with mild Ale in i, = 
following Manner: ay 
Of the Uſe of March Beer and mild Ale— 
mild Ale, that ſhe brewed in May or June, kein [ 
likewiſe ready to tap, at Harveſt, ſhe commonl 
mixed one Pint of the March Beer with tin 
uarts of ſuch Ale, and then it became ſo pleaſu 
ſo ſtrong, and ſo clear a Drink, as pleaſed tit 
Men to the Encouraging of them to go on wil 8 
Vigour and Expedition in Reaping and . 


Hlarveſt- work ;. for, ſuch a mixed Drink being 


made acid enough to quench their Drought] 1 bro. 


9 
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he took 


mall Gui they do not loſe much Time 
nd nin Tippling, as moſt do who have no other than a 
e till nild 4 Ale allowed them, that muſt fill ons | 
"yy b tomach, NIE it „ e their mr! 5 
out. I's or — er - e — — — 
eve I 5 | 
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ſtim 5 RAY ſend. 1 me by the Return of the Wag, To 
epeatel | goner a Quarter of- your Ahlesbury Pirky 
ame heat for a Trial of it; and, upon the De- 
ed i wery of it, I will pay him for it, you ſending by 
n vu im an Account what it comes to. 

Mad At your Leiſure, pleaſe alſo to ſend me ſuch a 
than Port of Plough as you reckon beſt for a dry 
ſt amy Soil; which wall be een acknaw. 
e Ma ed ged by, < 


with 1 = 
3 an 8 T R | 
JJ 
> in . Lu,, Dur very humble Servant. 
Nev, 8, 1743. | | 3 
Eſq; at — London. 


bein Direct for 
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The Authors Anſwer ta this Letter. 
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A Ccording to your Order, I 1 {ene you 

ſome Aylesbury pirky Wheat-ſeed, that was 
yy * from the lower Parts of Buckinghamſhire, 
8 2 about 
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chalky Grounds, that lie a few Miles diſtant fc 


4 to Farmers. But, in the firſt Place, 1 it is bought i 


larged by growing in a great Ear and Crop; 
this, becauſe the Seed, by * off a conta 


* * 


„ dane 0 Letters. 
abviit two Years ago, and fince ſown in fon 


my Houſe, which gives the Seed a very improving 
Quality, thus: In this Count ty of Bucks n 1 
Men who make it their Buſineſs to plow w 
Paſture-grounds (which were at firft laid down fh 
this Purpoſe) and fow pirky Wheat-ſeed in th 
ſame for a firſt Crop : By which Means, they 
Rent at Harveſt, is a clean, pure, large- bod 

heat, free of the noxious Seeds of Weeds. Noi 
as this Wheat comes off a rich, black, mou 
Earth, as moſt is in the Vale of Avlesbary, it 
ſaved with great Care, on Purpoſe for Seed to i 


particular Men, who make it their Buſineſs 1 


Egllect and buy it in great Quantities, for ſell w 
it again to many Farmers in ſmall Parcels; ati the 
which Number there are ſeveral of my Acqui the 
tance, who are Occupiers of chalky Grounds, a thi 
who punctually obſerve to buy this Sort of Hil 
Bury pirky Seed, chiefly, becauſe it grows, ai? Le 
fetched, out of Aylesbury Vale, to ſow in the Ci yi 
turn Country i in different Soils, where they ſon ll w! 
no more than two Years, before they (buy more dr 
this freſh Maiden pirky Wheat-ſeed, for by Wl V. 
doing they find it anſwer their Account 0 f 1. 
Profit. ter 
Fir, By Reaſon the frequent Changk of he Pl 
Wheat · ſeed delivers them, in a great Meaſu ni 
from the Diſeaſes of Smut and Pepper - wheat. tri 
Saecondiy, By ſowing this pure clean Seed, or 
Farmers are not troubled with the Seeds of W. I 
which oftentimes keep Company with When eg ſui 
that is not changed. of 


Thirdly, By ſuch Change, the Kernels are ef 


Sal 
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bon oil, grows with the greater Vigour ; for a blue- 
4 or black ſtiff Earth or Clay moſt certainly 
gives a chalky, gravelly, ſandy, or dry loamy 
Ground a great Advantage for the. Improvement 
of their Wheat-crops, from the Seed-wheat, that, 
is I ſaid, comes off a contrary Soil. But, a 
Farmer was to ſow ſuch Aylesbury pirky Wheat- 
ſced, on the ſame Soil, or that which is near the 
Nature of it, he muſt not expect a great Advan- 
tage by it, becauſe the Difference will not be e- 


have this farther to remark, that it 1s a common 
Thing for thoſe Farmers who live in the ſtiff 
Grounds of Bedford, Northampton, Leiceſter, and 
Derbyſhire, to ſend to Dunſtable, for red Lammas 
Wheat-ſeed, as believing no Seed comes up to 
the Profit of the red Lammas Sort. But I can aſſure 
them that ſeveral Vale-farmers now refuſe to ſow 
the red Lammas, by preferring. the Aylesbury pirky 
Wheat, even thoſe that live within forty Miles of 
London, becauſe it is a more hardy Wheat, and 
yields more in Quantity than the red Lammas, and 
when the pirky Wheat comes to Market, from off 
dry Soils, where the Seed was had from Aylesbury 
Vale, it will fetch near or quite as much as the red 
Lammas Sort. Therefore, as ſeveral Farmers in- 
tend to be more curious in ſowing this Aylesbury 
pirky Seed on their chalky Grounds, partly for fur- 
niſhing Gentlemen and Farmers by. me with the 
true Sort of Seed, fit to ſow in dry or wet Loams 
or Clays, if any Perſon ſend a proper Order to me, 
] will take Care to ſend them a right Sort of Seed, 
_— I arg, going to give a particular Account 
of, viz. EE 


An 


nough to cauſe a profitable Alteration, And! 


ö : B 
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An Account of a_new invented, moſt excellent abe 
Tool, that prepares the fineſt. and. moſt prof. 
table Meat. ſed that can be ſown, \,, _... 

AS your Order ſeemed very preſſing, 1 wa 

obliged. to ride to Hemgſtead Market, and 

take the Chance of finding out a good Aylefbur 
pirky Wheat-ſeed 3 which was impoſſible for me 
10 be certain of, had I not been acquainted with 
the Farmer that fold it me,, who is one that rent 
above three Hundred a Year, and bought the Seed 
but two Years ago in Ayle/bury Vale, and ſowedit 
in his Chilturn chalky Land, and it is pretty good 
Wheat, for Market Wheat. But, had you gi; 
ven me one Week*s Notice before-hand, I could 
have fent you ſuch a Quarter of this Ayleſbury 
pirky Wheat-ſeed, as never yet was ſent out of 
Heri fordſbire, for Largeneſs and Evenneſs of Body; 

two Properties that are of great Value to all that 
fow it, becauſe (if the Tear proves favourable)! 
the Kernel will be like the Seed; that is, the Crop 
will branch much clearer, of Weeds, and the 

Wheat be fo large-bodied, as very likely to ſell for 
one Shilling a Buſhel more than the common Sort 
will for Seed, and for ſix Pence a Buſhel more 
than common Wheat ſold in Market: An Ad- 
vantage that muſt amount to a great Sum indeed, 
where a Farmer rents a great deal of Ground, 
Now what I have here advanced may very likely 
ſeem a ſtrange Thing to many, and eſpecially to 
thoſe who arrogantly think there can be- no more 
Improvements made in Farming. But I can af 
ſure you, it may be done, and that very cheaply 
too, by a Toel which I am Maſter of at this 
Time ; and, how I came by it, may appear by 
What follows: — A Gentleman of about a — 
ſand 
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Gnd a Year Eſtate, a Reader and an Appraver of 
my Wriungs, and who tho?. ſuch 4 Stranger to 
me, that I never yet ſaw his Face, (out of his 
great Goodneſs and kind Wiſhes to my Intereſt) 
was pleaſed to ſend me this Tool about ſixty 
Miles by Land, with a Charge that I do not make 
it publickly known, in order for my receiving the 
greater Benefit by it; however, as my Endea- 


muſt preſume to take the Liberty of letting. the 
World and you know, that by this Tool I could 
ſeparate the maſterly large Wheat from the under- 
line ſmall Kernels and Seeds of Weeds, and 
thereby fit it, and make it the moſt profitable 
Seed that can be ſown ; which indeed will enhance 
the Price a little af ſuch Seed-wheat; but let it 
be conſidered, hat a vaſt Advantage muſt accrue 
to thoſe that ſow ſuch Ayleſbury improved pirky 
Wheat-ſead, for was I to enumerate all the ſe- 
veral particular Advantages that might ariſe by 
preferring ſuch Seed, it would take me up a great 
deal of Writing. Now this excellent: Tool or 
Machine is fo ſmall, that I can carry it in my Lea- 
ther Portmanteau to any Gentleman that thinks 
fit to conſult me about Ruſtic Affairs, as ſeveral 
do; and, by thus carrying it with me, I ſhew their 
Servants the Uſe of it. Bur, if any think fit to pur- 
chaſe it, it is to be fold at my Houſe and no 
where elſe, and how to manage it a few and plain 
Directions will ſuffice to inſtruct the meaneſt Ca- 
pacity in the Uſe of it. This Tool, though of a 
ſmall Bigneſs, is but little behind the great thirty 
Pound round wire Worm-ſcreen, that coſt a great 
Farmer thirty Pounds with all the Tackle belong- 
ing to it, for ſeparating the beſt from the worſt 
Wheat; and thus he obtained an excellent Seed 
and Crops beyond his Neighbours, but at a ſmart 

Charge. 


vours are mainly leveled at my Country's Good, 1 


W 
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Charge. It is true, that this great round "Wire. 
ſcreen will do ſomething, and not a great dei 
more than my Tool will in an Hour's Time; buy 
notwithſtanding the clever Contrivayce, that at; 
tends this great Wire-ſcreen, which is ſeven Fer 
in Length, ſeventeen Inches wide, and has a'con- 
ftant Run or Feed of Wheat ſupplied to it, whk 
it is turning round by the Hands of one Ma 
with the Help of three Setts, I think, of woods 
Teeth, os Cogs ; I fay, although this round gien 
Screen coſt ſo great a Sum, is of ſuch-extenſmn 
Length and Bigneſs, and, as it works, © cop 
ftantly diſcharges two Sorts or Sizes of Wheat h 
one Motion or Turning round of the Screen, that 
is continually ſupplied by Wheat that runs into it, 
from a Heap in a Chamber or Loft, over when 
it is placed: Yet this excellent Tool of mine wild 
this Work altogether as clean as this great Screa 
and near as quick, and is eaſily portable, becauſe i 
may be carried about. by a Child of four Ten 
old. Whereas the great Screen cannot be movel, 
by Reaſon it coſt a pretty deal to have it fixed i 
the Place it is in; likewiſe, in caſe the great Sc 
| ſhould want Mending or Repairing, a Gentlemaz 
or Farmer, muſt be at a great Expence to havet 
done, as it is not a moveable Inſtrument. No 
this ſmall profitable Tool of mine any Peri 
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may have ſent them, and they may aſſuredly find 5 
that it will ſeparate the largeſt and beſt WH 
from the ſmalleſt and worſt, and Seeds of Weed Fi 
I have ſeen the great round wire Worm. eri 
more than once, and I experienced the sm ern 
Tool I here recommend; and, therefore, as I H 
2 Foundation of Truth for what I write, I wi 5 
venture my Reputation on the Trial of it, with =. 
out fearing J ſhall leſſen it; which lays me under! "hs 


great Obligation to this ſingle, worthy, but ſus 


nd 


. 
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n, that 
into it, 


ney uſe at preſent, and where 2 Eſtate is, that 
form a true Judg- 

ent of that Inſtrument, which will be the more 
> £ ſervices 


wheel Draught- plough, the two-wheel Hertfordſhire 


one Wheel Gloucefterſhire Plough, or the Foot. 


ways and only ſent with the three-wheel Drill 


much depends on having a right Plough, and] 
that have ſeen ſo many beſides the ſeveral I uk 


attached him ſo faſt to the Uſe of a 


came after ſuch a one in another Part of the Cour 


But whether I ſend you a common Plough, or ti 


them, the Ploughman may be provoked to reful 
Working it, or, at leaſt, make it to do its Work 
bad, as to cauſe it to be laid aſide ; for it is hat 


n 
1 N 1 
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ſerviceable for you y whether the two- wheel Jockey. 
plough, the two-wheel Turnwriſt-plough, the two 
plough, or the two-wheel Chip-plough ; the one 
Wheel over-cheek, or one Wheel under-cheek, 


plough, or the Swing-plough, Sc. would any on 
of them ſuit your particular Soil and Situation; 
whether the three-wheel Drill- plough, or Pulley: 
plough, or the excellent Horſe-break, that i; 


plough, is beſt to have 3 for your Intereſt yey 


myfelf at this Time, muſt certainly be ſomething 
of a Judge in this Matter. I have known a Fa 
mer to break, merely by Reaſon his Obſtinaq 
a partial 
Plough, that he uſed in a Country before he lim 
in the laſt he broke in, that he would not be pe 
ſuaded to make Uſe of one that would ploy ty 
different Soil deep enough. I know another th 


try, who got Money apace, by uſing a Feckt 
ſhare Foot-plough, that went after a Whe 
plough, and turning thereby up freſh Ground thi 
had not been expoſed to the Air for many Yeal 
before, he got whole Crops of Grain, where tit 
Farmer Tenant got but half Crops and ſo brok 


Drill-plough, and Horſe-break, that does Wonde 


it is abſolutely neceſſary I ſend particular Directio 
with it for the Uſe it is deſigned for; for, withol 


to introduce a new Plough into a Country wht! 
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it never was uſed before. Therefore, pleaſe, 
Sir, to be a little particular in the Account of 
our Soil in general, its Situation, and what is 
xtherwiſe requiſite for informing my Judgment in 
he Choice of a proper Plough that will do you 
e Foo the moſt Service; and I will uſe my beſt Endea- 


any oneMWyours to anſwer your Purpoſe. But, before I con- 
ion ; A clude this my Anſwer, I have thought it neceſſary 
Pulley to explain what I mean, by ſaying, To pay Spies, 


and to travel, It is this: I have paid a Meſſenger 
on Purpoſe to enquire into ſuch a Farmer's Prac- 
tice, who, I have heard, managed better than 
his Neighbours. Another I have ſent to enquire 
if it is true, what I was informed of, that ſuch 
a Gentleman received a great Advantage by: his 
trying a new Project. And, at this Time, I want 
to ſend a hundred Miles for a new Sort of excellent 
Seed: Sixty Miles another Way for another; a- 
bove a hundred Miles for a third Sort: To travel 
ſeventy Miles from Home, for my ſeeing the Me- 
thod of their making, a particular Sort of Liquor; 
to another Diſtance, to ſee a new invented ſervice- 
able Inſtrument: To another Place to ſee a new 
Plantation, and ſo many other profitable Curioſi- 
ties, which would be abſolutely neceſſary for me to 
know, in order for my publiſhing their great Be- 
nefits to the World; for, if I had not done a great 
deal this Way myſelf, I had not been capacitated 
to write the numerous valuable Matters that- I 
have done; and, if J was fo far aſſiſted, as to be 
able to defray thoſe contingent Charges, that are 
truly neceſſary for me to be at in this Manner to 

do the World a great deal more Service, it is 
very probable, I could do it to the Satisfaction and 
infinite Advantage of my Country; for it is eaſy 
for many to help one, but difficult for one to help 


1 


- Ctenpany, aſking if my Name was Ellis, I an. 


I * Sir i Jt L 2 5 ate $ One, ; 
e H A P. XV. 
Sir John Dalrymple s Character, | 


; H E E barafter of Sir John Dalrymple, "a 
|  2et.— This worthy Gentleman was a North: 
N whoſe Seat was at Couſſand, near Edinburgb; 
and who, on the eighth Day of September, 1742, 
rode up to my Door, with two other Gentlemen in 


ſwered in the Affirmative ; upon this, Sir Jobn de 
fired my Company, to a Glaſs of Wine, at the 
Green-man Inn, on Gaddeſden Green, and I waited 
on him accordingly ; when, being ſeated, he began to 
explain himſelf, and faid : That he was a Purchaſe 
of 'my Works, and found them to anſwer his Fx 
pectation ſo well, that he came to ſettle a Cortel: 
pondence with me. I told him, I was very ghd 
of the Honour he did me, and that I would endes. 
vour to give him Satisfaction; for this Purpoſe, hs 
furniſhed me with ſeveral Blank covered Franks, 0 

fold my Letters in, to him, and he got his franked 
to me: After the firſt Day s Converſation was paſt, 
he came to my Houſe the Day following, and defi 
red to board with me, and that I would alſo pto- 
vide for his Servant, and two Horſes, telling me it 
the ſame Time, he had done fo with Mr. Tull, at: 
his Houſe near Hungerford 5 my anſwer was, I had! 
not a Conveniency for doing it: However, we ſet 
tled ſo cloſe a Correſpondence, that, in a little Time fe 
after Sir John arrived at his Seat, we exchanged ſe- fou 
veral Letters; mine I preſume to his, J am ſure his ff 
were to my Satisfaction: The Copy of bis fire 15 0 
ter is as follows, VIZ, Pr 
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ces e or Join Dalrymple Later to the 4. 
| ; go aber. l | 


Received yours, of the 31 of Un. in which you 


„ Baro. | defire to know the Sentiments of Gentlemen, and 
North; chers, in this Country, who practiſe Huſbandry, 
burgh ;W&oncerning your Writings. As you have put it in 
17% y Power to be any Ways ſerviceable to a Man, 
men ino whom the whole Iſland is greatly beholden; I 
1 all lay the Matter before our two Societies (for Im- 
un de. Proving in Agriculture) of Edinburgh and Ormiſ- 

at the ne, who I dare ſay will join with me in the Cha- 
waited Water of your Works (and particularly of ſuch of 

gan to our Monthly Pieces as are publiſhed) which I ſhall 
rchaſr Wow give, ſince you are ſo obliging as to employ 

is EV Ne in this Commiſſion. I have peruſed all the Books 
orrel- f Huſbandry printed in England, I could meet with, 

y glad Wince Judge Fitz- Herbert, who wrote in the Begin- 
enden ing of the Reign of Henry VIII. He, I believe, is 

ſe, he the firſt, and, as he was a Man of great Judgment, 

ks, and wrote after forty Years Experience, muſt have 
anked done great Service to the Age he lived in. Sir Ri- 

s paſt, W177 Ycfton (who was baniſhed for Adhering to 

1 def: ing Charles the Firſt, and wrote a ſmall Treatiſe on 

> pro- che Huſbandry of Brabant and Flanders, addreſſed 

me at to his Sons for the Management of his Eſtate) was 

J, at the firſt who ſer the Huſbandry of England upon 

I had Hg right Footing ; and upon his Plan all the ne, 
e ſet» {WY mprovements (which are brought to ſo great Per- 
Time I fection in the Sourbern Counties of England) are 

d fe- founded; fince his Time, I think Mr. Ellis is the 

re his rt Man, who hath given proper Directions for the 
Let. Management of all'Sorts of Soils to the greateſt” 


Profit, in a Way that muſt be obvious to all Practiti- 
oners. Moſt of the late Authors, ſuch as Mortimer 

Th and Lawrence, have copied after old ones, and, as 
. | a great 


23 


Mz Copies of Letter. 
a great Change hath been made in Huſbandry, ar 
of 'lefs Uſe : But Mr. Ellis, I think, hath copied 
from no one, and what he writes is taken from the: 
Obſervations he made in Travelling through every 
County, where he underſtood any Point of good 
Huſbandry was practiſed; and, as he is a Man d 
great Experience, his Obſervations are made. with, 
ſuch Judgment, that I have not obſerved any of 
them, but what may be intirely depended on, which 

can be ſaid of few Books on this Subject; if Mr, E. 
s hereafter ſhall (as Mr. Bradley hath done) digel 
his Monthly Pieces into one Volume, or two, under 
proper Heads, it will be the moſt uſeful Body gf 
Husbandry that hath been wrote in any County, 


in my Opinion, S | 0 
* 5 F. Dalrymi. 
| 1 9 
Having anſwered one Part of your Letter, I ſhall 
go on with the reſt of it, and firſt thank you fat 
what you communicated, concerning the Fave: 
ment made in your Country, on Sowing of Carrot; 
I think the Method for deepening the Soil by on 
Plough following another is good, provided tht 
Land were to lie fallow a Summer, and be hackel 
and bouted, by your Directions; but if Carrots, u 
any Thing elſe, were to be ſown, ſoon after Plowing 
I ſhould judge the Soil would be too cold. I think, 
if Carrots were ſown after a horſe-houghed Crop, ſup 
poſe of Turneps, the Horſe-houghing them the Ye! 
before, would be a Trenching to the Ground, which 
would cauſe them to root well. I have a Field d 
horſe-houghed Turneps this Year, at four Feet betwin 
the Rows; they are much larger than any I fa 
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in England, being moſt of them a Foot, or thir Yo 
teen Inches over, and the Ground ſo clean, and vel that) 
ſtirred, that J defign to have Carrots there, the next ae 

appro 


Spring. I hope we ſhall have further Directions from 
E „ as 


are you in your Writings, before that Time, for Carrots 
ied Ware more uſeful Roots than even Turneps 3 I have 
the not ſeen your September, where I hope to have Di- 
en rctions about Potatoes, which J am alſo to plant, 
xd WW next Lear. I uſe a Method among the horſe-houghed 
of WTurneps, which I do not obſerve in your Books. 
ih After the laſt Plowing of the Turneps with the 
of WPlough, I then either ſow or ſet Rape Plants in the 


ich Interſtices, which do not harm the Growth of the 
N, Turneps ; and alſo as I raiſe the Turneps, to give to 
el Wh the Cattle, I put in Rape Plants, with Dung, where 
ler WJ the Turneps ſtood. This is Spring Meat for Sheep, 


and makes ſome: Amends for the Loſs of the Tur- 
neps, that are carried to another Field: A Gentle- 
man hath promiſed me a Receipt to cure, or pre- 
vent the Diſeaſe, that Sheep take in eating Turneps, 
which I ſhall ſend you. I want to know how you 
uſe the Rapes and Turneps in the Spring, which 
you was ſowing after a Crop of Corn, when I had 
the Pleaſure of ſeeing you at your Houſe: Tf you 
turn the Sheep into them to continue there, till th 

be eaten up, or if you only give them a little at a 
Time. I ſaw, in Lincolnſhire, Rapes that had been 
ſown at Midſummer, they told me they were to feed 
Sheep till Candlemas; I ſuppoſe, the Sheep have 
not Liberty to ſtay always amongſt them, but only 
now and then; pray let me know where James God: 
den, Plough-wright, whom you mention in your 
Works, is to be found. If you call for Mr, ——— 


— 2 
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cone of the Sc. and make my Compliment to him, 
be will befriend you; he hath ſeen your Works, and 

(WY lately made a Preſent of three of your Monthly 
Pieces to the Ormiſtortrie. Society. Farewel. 


You mention in your Cþ:liurn and Vale Farmer, 
that you ſowed ſome Spaniſh Wheat; I ſhould wiſh 
to know how it ſucceeded 3 but it ſeems you do not 
approve of it, ſince you mention no more of it, in 


© — —— <4 
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PD Works; let n me es if any of the 3 
= can be had, in your Parts. Pray call of. 
he is an ingenious Gentleman, and a great 
15 > adage: Huſbandry 3 if you ſend. in re 

de will know _ ; * 


„ 
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is the genuine Copy of Sir John's firſt Letter to me ; Veg 
after he got Home, as may be ſeen at my Hou, boots, 
with another or two. he ſent me, before he died, M..4.1ce 
Which, I think, happened about Tune or Ful, iar C 
very mach lamented by his Country ; 5 the Copy of xperie 
his third Letter I publiſhed in my Monthly Book arch - 
for December, as may be read at Page 115, where Sor 
any Perſon may plainly perceive, how well verſed it I ic, it 
John was in Hiſtory, particularly in that Part. rela-MM:cns it 
ting to Improvements of Huſbandry, which be Lots, . 
made the main and moſt deli n Part of his Stu- er ſhe 
dy and Practice; and, indeed, it may be trul ly faid ts, R 
he choſe the better Part by ſo p gf the Effects rain; 
which, I hope, will never be loſt from his honour Moots « 
dle F amily: For, as I am informed, he made ſo good Mrparec 
Uſe of his Knowledge in Agriculture, as to % l Gro! 
out his Money in the trueſt Manner, for increa e gre: 
ing it; and that was, by purchaſing poor Land, as n 
and making it rich Land, which he did in "the xpence 
greateſt Perfection, chiefly, by Sowing it with 3 Whrough 
Seed, that anſwered this Purpoſe ; and that wa Ne perſ 
Taurnep, Carrot, Rape, artificial Graſs Seeds, &, Mp get i 
the two firſt Sorts of Roc:3 are well known w Why ſav 
feed Sheep, Horſes, and Oxen, all the Winter ſh a Ye: 
Seaſon, and fatten them with great Expedition WW they 
and to great Profit; for, while theſe 3 Roots Wpround 
are performing theſe valuable Ends, they ee ent, t 


to their Owner ſuch large — of Dung, ® 
| wit 


* : . % 


agement increaſeth the; Fertility of 
e may be ſaid of Rapes and ar- 


jith good Mana; 


* 


{anſwering the fame Deſign, in the Feeding-parr, 
ut they are ready to grow on, and improve that 
round, which, is not fit and natural to the Tur- 
ep and Carrot; and, as Sir Jobn was thowughly 
pprized of the great Benefit that Change of Spe- 
ies adminiſtered to Land, and how it affected to 
e ſown ſometimes with that Seed, which produ- 


me es Vegetables, with downright tap or forked 
Ie, WW oots, and at other Times, with that Seed, which 
ed, roduces horizontal or ſpreading Roots, he took pe- 
{3 Wuliar Care to carry on this Way of Farming; for 
[] W::perience ſhews to the meaneſt Ruſtic, that the 
ok W-:rth affects Variety of Plants, ſo much, that if 
lt Wine Sort of Corn, or other Seed, is ſown too often 
i it, it will certainly complain, by the ſcanty Re- 
li ums it makes of Crops of Corn, artificial Graſſes, 
i Woots, . Sc. But his great Genius was not altoge- 
er ſhewn by cultivating Crops of Turneps, Car- 
0 ts, Rapes, artificial Graſſes, Wheat, and Lent 
rain; he excelled in Sowing Flax-ſeed, which the 
+ ots of Turneps, Carrots, . Rapes, and Graſſes 
x Wrepared the Ground, for the Reception and fruit- 
8! Growth of X and thus delivered Sir John from 
„e great Charge of buying Manure, and fetching 
1 many do, from a great Diſtance, at a vaſt 
 W'pence ; which is the Caſe of many Farmers, who, 
wdugh an obſtinate Way of proceeding, will not 
e perſuaded to leave off their old worſe Practice, 


) get into a new and more profitable one, that 
ay ſave ſome of the greater Sort many Pounds 
a Year, which they expend in buying Manures, 


round firſt, and ſee if that anſwered the Improve- 
nent, that is ſaid to be produced from it. The 
| | | 0 U 4 0 g re a ˖ 


ifcial Graſſes; theſe are likewiſe not only capable 


they would, like Sir John, try a little Spot of 
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great late Increaſe of Scotch: Hollands, that, by twelve 
Ingenuity and Induſtry of Sir Jobn, and the 9 1. 
incorporated Societies, at Ormiſtoune and Edinbun 25 
| *XCElIC 


for Improving of Agriculture, and other Arts li*** 
Sciences, is a Proof of the great Progreſs Sir Ji of the 
made in this Art; an Art, that juſtly deſerves Cann 
greateſt Encouragement of all others, as being il 
moſt neceſſary one, and which Sir hn ſhewell 

had a true Notion of, by performing that, wi 
I never heard any Engliſb Gentleman did; that 
by condeſcending to learn Improvements in H 
bandry in the beſt Manner. This Sir John d 
by ſpending Part of his Eſtate, or Income, in I 
velling, to ſee Variety of Practice, in diffen 
Parts of England; in buying up all the Bookl 
could meet with, wrote on this Subject; andi 
only contented himſelf in the Enjoyment of ti 9 7 
two Branches, but did likewiſe ſearch out, ul N 
Company with, and encourage Authors, in ful 2 ; 
_ affable, condeſcending, . pleaſant, and yet gent” 1 a 

Manner, as engaged all to declare their Sentimt LE | , 
with Freedom and Satisfaction: Whereas, hall 82 


The Co 


F he Co, 


been of a lofty, ſtarched, and captious Behar 6 
towards his Inferiors, he certainly never could Lena 


acquired thoſe fine and moſt valuable Secret 
the Farming Art, that he was furniſhed with. 
this Gentleman and Maſter of Languages diſcoꝶ 
he was ſuch a one, by his Generoſity, his 4 


, Pag 
nt Roc 
xplan⸗ 
ained 11 


but plain Way of talking and writing, his nv s 
ing Deportment, and his ſincere Endeavow:.. ch 
ſerve thoſe he pretended to do, and eſpecially. moſt 6 
who, by any Means, ſtrive to promote their Mnſtance 
try's Welfare. I could heartily wiſh I could n three 
this, by ſome of our Engliſh Gentlemen. NName; 
could, I ſhould be more encouraged than 1M. vain, 


my Endeavours to ſend into the World i 
other uſeful and ſerviceable Books, beſides 
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eated, this being the Eleventh of that Number. 
| hear there has been an excellent Character of this 


of the public News-Papers ; but, as I never read if, 


cannot give an Account of the ſame. _ 


CHAP. XVI 


The Copy of a Letter from a very learned Gen- 
 tleman to the Author, 


he Copy of a Letter to the Author from an unknown 
A A 


51 
| 


of February 1742, you excuſe yourſelf from 
xplaining the Technical Terms for Want of Room, 


Stories that are of no Manner of Uſe to any Gen- 
leman or Farmer (as for Example one in Janua- 
„Page 131.) you may have more than ſuffici- 
nt Room, without Addition of a Sheet, for the 
xplanation of many of theſe Terms may be con- 
ained in one Page; all Plants, whether Graſſes or 
eeds, ſhould have the true Botanical Names 
ven them, or it is impoſſible to find them out, as 
moſt every Country gives a different Name: For 
nſtance, -your Lady-finger-graſs was unknown 
n three or four Counties, I am certain, by that 
ame; and the Botaniſts canſulted their Herbals 
n vain, till you were wrote to, for a Specimen of 

| _ Tm it 3 


twelve Monthly ones, that I have now almoſt com- 


xcellent Perſon, Sir John Dalrymple, given in ſome 


T'N your Anſwer to Agricola's Letter, of the 10:6 


eing confined to a limited Number of Sheets; 
beg Leave to tell you, that, by omitting ſome 


r 
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{4 finger-graſs (or Birds-foot Trefoil, or ſmall ſtraiph 


| and, r, 
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it; and I likewiſe aſſure you, that Ws are 20 i 
rant of moſt of the Weeds, you mentiòned 885 
In the NMoribern Parts o England, your Lay 
8. 


codded Trefoil, which is the Botanical Name) de N 


not perfect its Seed till ſome Time after Hay-Hu T th 
veſt ; nay I have gathered a good Quantity myſdſÞ great 
this eur i in Auguſt and September; ſo that by lem more 
ing ſome Plants of that ſtanding, when you mo] fra: 
for Hay, the Seed may be gathered without = Right 
mage to that; by this Means, I have go N blaini 
to ſow a large Bed, which, next Year, hope g che ſe 
Increaſe from. There are two Sorts of it, the: but, t 
jor and the Minor, Vid. Ray's Synopſis, P. 240! 2 
and Ger. Emac. P. 1198; the Major in wet Ground ble of 
has, this Year, been found five Feet high, and i Acco 
Seed not ripe till Michaelmas; and the Mi inor, i Conve 
ſome gravelly Soils, not above 6 or 7 Inche: right. 
You tell us in your January, that the F lowers 4 nothin 
like thoſe of the Auricula Sort; you better deſerb 1 writ: 
them before like the Flowers of the Furz, for WM theref 
is undoubtedly of the papilionaceous Kind. If yi — — 
arts 


excuſe the pointing out your Faults, and F 
ing to ſet you Right, for the Benefit of my deftro) 
trymen, you may hear from me again; and i of any rote 
will, in your next Month, give us the true Name my T 


the Weeds, you will oblige ſeveral of N Rades _ 
en 


„ been c 
Your humble Servant, Howe! 

- Letter, 

or any 
the Sul 
particu 
endeav 
lies in 
not pre 


8 Philohert 
October 29, 5 N 5 
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N Anſwer” to your anonymus Letter, this is im 
the firſt Place to return you Thanks for you 
great Goodneſs in pointing out my Faults; and the 
more for putting me in the Way to redreſs therm 
I frankly acknowledge you are abſohitdly in the 


3 


plaining the Technical Terms of Art, belonging ts 
the ſeveral Weeds and Graſſes, I have wrote en 
but, to be plain, T am obliged to let you know, chat 
I am not, ner never was Maſter of any Book capa= 
ble of informing me ſo far as to gwe x Botatyeat 
Account of theſe Vegetables; nor can T Iæarn it by 
Converſation, for moſt of our Pariſhioners are doun- 
right Dunſtable Farmers; that is, thoſe WhO know 
nothing of the Matter you write of: For ry Fart, 


therefore I give the ſeveral Weeds and Graſſes thoſe 
Names they are called by, in our County and 
Parts' wy 1971 and have ſhewn'the Way how-to 
deſtroy them, beyond any Author that ever yet 


my Travels in other Places, but I then did not 


T ent Names; if Thad; perhaps, 6 might hardly have 
been the nearer the true Botanical Names of them: 


or any other Book, that may enable me to illuſtrate 
the Subject I have wrote on concerning Weeds, and 
particular Graſſes, J will do it as ſoon as I can, and 
endeavour to give you, and others, what Satisfaction 
lies in my Power, for, without this Aſſiſtance, I can- 
not pretend to do it; nor then neither, perhaps, as 

| S . 


a 


J write in the main from the Field of Practice, and 


wrote; indeed, I muſt own, I ſaw many of them in 


think it worth my While to minute their diſſe- 


However, I have this to write in Anſwer to your 
Letter, that if I can conveniently come by Ray's, 


—ͤ— 
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1% ai , Leni 
I ſhould do. In the mean Time I intend to make 4 | 
fire... But all this cannot be done preſently 3 and y 
proud of your further learned Aſſiſtance in any o. 


ther Matter relating to any of the Subjects I write 
will do me and the World a great Service, indeed 


| ſhip; for, to tell you the Truth, as I have Joſt ny] 


SERIES ͤ v 
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ſtrict Retroſpection into the Nature and Form of 
Growth, that attend theſe Vegetables, and be much 
nicer in doing the ſame, than 1 formerly was, 
that I may be the better able to anſwer your De. 


I have, but one Month more to write. to complet 
my twelve Monthly Books, viz. that for April; [ 


I have-an Opportunity of doing it in ſome other fy. 
ture Work; and here add, Sir, that I ſhould be ven 


on, for, by ſo doing and my publiſhing them, ya 


for I am very ſenſible you are a Gentleman of er. 


T Of! Phy 
traordinary Parts, and capable of great ** 9 
1e more 


mances this Way. And you would be the mor 
kind and generous in ſuch Acts of Benevolence, ſine 
J ſtand in more Need than ordinary of ſuch Friend. 


good Friend and Correſpondents Sir John Dalrm: 


le, who was the, only one I had, I am now defti ſed 
tute of all ſuch Help; and I do aſſure you, you ſhul BW; 
have no Reaſon to reproach me, with letting ie _, 
World know who you are, or where you Jive, I 5 
you are not willing to be publickly known, . There H . 
fore I ſhould take it as a great Favour, if you wil ” I 
inform «me, where I may direct a Letter to you; Vafe 
| ; OT Why - 
. 1 5 
Your maſt obliged humble Servant, of p, 
| 5 e 3 Of So 
ittle Gaddeſden, d 
* 722 W. El. 
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o / Sewing 1 bie Oat blue Peaſe i 
1 The Management of . a bad a en who was Pofeſ= 
1 ſed of a proper Soil, and yet fowed no Barley 


The Management of 4 Farmer, who, by Reaſon. of 
a bad Soil that he rented, Was diſcouraged from 55 
ing Barley | 

How, by Vertue of Steevins Barley Serd, 2 rtd\ vr LT 
yellow clayey Soil, that lies 4plerably ary, A. 4 
ſafely ſown wit th Barley-ſeed. to. great Profit Ph 
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CHAP: Rs 


1 an Wheat in April. 


E 7 it is too late to ſow I heat ſeed 
WIL iz April. — I never knew Wheat 
own in this Month, for all Farmers T 
l arc of Opinion, that, if Wheat-ſeed 
zs ſown after the Month of March, Bp 
the Crop will not anſwer; and this, l 
becauſe the Heat of the Sun, by g 
the Courſe of the Year, increaſes daily, and there- 
by impregnates the Earth. with that quick Ferti- 
lity, as to cauſe ſuch late ſown Seed to run ſo faſt 
* Stalk, as to miſs its Kerning Quality, which 


s repugnant to the Farmer's 2 and Intereſt. 
B N 
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ä & Wheat. 
The Return of Stain! is what we ſow our Seed for vers tc 
not, but that moſt Husbandmen no.] entertalh 4 as the! 
different Notion of Sowing Wheat later than What 
they did formerly, when it was eſteemed a ridiculate, 24 
lous and ſcandalous Neglect, if a Farmet had nor Mfterein 
green Wheat ſeen in his Fields, by Michaelmas iy, rn Fe 
But now this Opinion is as much 1 gh nent o 
that Degree, that, where a Field of green When time tt 
is ſeen At Michaclmas Time, the Peopſe are ready pe, if 
to ſay, ſuch an ignorant Farmer will have a poor Nnep-gr. 
Crop of Wheat; and this, by Reaſon, if a mild My wou 
Winter and Spring ſhould ſucceed, the Wheat would 
run Winter- proud: That is, it would grow fo ent. 
ly rank, as to ſpend its Strength of Growth to 
ſoon, and then, when in the Spring- time, bleak 
Winds, nipping Froſts, and Chills of Wett attack 
the Roots of Wheat, they have not Vigour an 
Strength enough left to withſtand the Severity of ther 
Power; and then the Conſequence is, that ſud 
forward ſown Wheat ſhews its Weaknefs by the 
yellow and dying Blades, and where it happens, tha 
Wheat 1s thus killed, by ſo much is the Crop di 
maged ; a Damage that is often ſeen in the Ground 
of an injudicious Farmer, eſpecially where the 
Wheat-ſeed is ſown ſo early i in a dry warm Sall 
This is one Sort of extreme Miſtake, that ſeldom 
ever falls to the Lot of a Vale-Farmer, but often 
a Chilturn F armer, by Means of his occupying Va 
riety of Soils in inclofed Fields, where he; can al 
as he pleaſes ; and therefore it is, that we ſee hen 
more different Sorts of Operations in Huſbandr, 
than in Vales, where each Farmer commonly plon 
and ſows his Ground at the ſame Time his ne 
_ Neighbour does his, as they lie in open Fields tog 
ther; and it is therefore that theſe Vale-Farmers af 
leſs ſubje& to be miſtaken in the Time of fowing 


their Wheat- ſeed, than Chilturn Farmers are — 
. ere 


ſoon, | 
it is, th 
Soils, 

Who a 
thoſe o 
Way 
agreea 
thougb 
of Juc 
more { 
experie 
greatel 
table ! 
much 


ral M. 


wh 4 9 a * 


een Geer 4 
ere are other Reaſons that expoſe Chilturn Far- 
ers to be miſtaken in the Sowing Wheat-ſeed, for, 
as theſe ſow Turneps, Rapes, artificial Graſſes, 
Ge. they are obliged ſometimes to feed them off 
late, and thus are tempted to fow Wheat late; and 
herein very much conſiſts the Ingenuity of a Chil- 


Ny urn Farmer, for, if he cannot make a right Judg- 
dir nent of the Nature of his Soil, he cannot rightly 
heat time the Sowing of Wheat-ſeed : As for Exam- 
dy pee, if he ſhould ſow a wet, flat, ſtiff Piece of Tur- 
oor Wnep-ground fo late, as after Chriſtmas, he very like- 
nil Wy would loſe his Crop by it: On the Contrary, 
ld! be ſhould ſow (as I faid) a dry warm Soil too 
ear oon, he may likewiſe loſe his Crop by it. Hence 
too it is, that printed public Accounts, of the Nature of 


Soils, are perfectly neceſſary to be known by thoſe 
ac rho are young Practitioners in Huſbandry, and 
and thoſe of riper Years, that have gone on in a wrong 
ber Way of Farming, by Sowing Wheat-ſeed in diſ- 
uch :greeable Soils, or at a wrong Time of the Lear; 


ten though it muſt be confeſſed, that, under the belt . 
hat Wo! Judgment, Farming is a Lottery; but much 
d. more fo, when it is carried on by ignorant or un- 
nd experienced Perſons, who therefore ſtand in the 
tie greateſt Need of being informed of the more profi- 
oil, WJ table Practice of thoſe many Farmers who 3 
ou much better than they do, as I have, in my ſeve- 
689 74] Monthly Books, given an Account of. 55 
aft 12 55 — 
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| Of Barley, Oats, blue Peaſe, Ec. 


en | 1 = 
g () F Sowing Barley, white Oats, and blue Peaſe. 
ar This early Spring Month, April, is not ſo late 


a one, as to deprive the Farmer of ſowing ſeveral _ 
Sorts of Field Seeds. This Month gives the Farmer, 
e 22 — __ 
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who is Maſter of a proper Soil and Incloſure, an Op: l:y-C 
portunity to diſplay his Ingenuity, in ſowing therein of b. 
proper Seed; and, in order to do this, I alf endeavor Rags. 
to ſhew the Practice of other Farmers, that hau or eig 
ated in this Reſpect before them, and by ti profit 
Means make known the dark and bright Side and 
their Management; for Treading the Paths th ley.! 
others have made by repeated Trials, and found i from 
the ſureſt and moſt ſucceſsful Way of Proceeding, ther « 
may ſave, in a Heat Dejeyee: the Riſque of à P Purpt 
| ſon's deceiving himſelf by taking wrong Meaſure, Crop 
Happy, therefore, is he who follows the Practice d cauſe: 

| thoſe who have by repeated Trials found their EV Wint 
periments to anſwer, in the moſt ſucceſsful and pro- Crop 
Tab nr. . ſwer 
The Management of a bad Farmer who was , 1749 
ſelſed of a proper Soil, and yet ſowed no Barley. that 
This Farmer ' rented an incloſed Farm in a been 
turn Country, where his Soil was chiefly a deal happ 
Loam, not too wet nor too dry, for which he pu >carc 
ten Shillings an Acre a Year, for eighty Acres, bu an O 
had no Common to keep a Flock of Sheep on wlll been 
fold, and therefore he kept about forty Ewes, u infer, 

| Breeding only; which diſcouraged him from 80% vithc 
ing Barley, and cauſed him to ſow only When fit, t 
Peaſe, and Oats, Now this Farmer put himſelf u alſo 
the Charge of digging Chalk, which he could d Seed, 
almoſt in any Part of his Ground, and laid it a becai 
his Loams, that it did ſome Service to: But als chis! 
Chalk alone will not do; for, though it is a dry, Pract 
ſhort, ſweet Dreſſing, yet it wants the moſt neceſſanW Se 
Quality of all others, and that is the fertile one; their 
for which Reaſon, a judicious Farmer adds Dung u abſol 
it in one Shape or other, as knowing that Chalk - blue 
lone is of a poor Nature: However, this Farm, |y N 
by making Uſe of no other Dreſſing, than what bs _ 
ave 


Stable, Hog-ſtye, Cow-houſe, and Hen-houſe tt 
turned him, had not enough to ſpare to * 
: | h * 


hes | 

Of Barley, its, G. F 
ley-Crop; nor would he be at ſive Pounds Charge 
af buying Soot, Lime, Hom-ſhavings, Woollen 
Rags, or Malt - duſt, &9c, once in a Year, to get ſix 
or eight Acres of good Barley, and thereby loſt a 
profitable Opportunity; for, without a fine Tilth, 
and good Dreſſing beſides, it is a Folly to ſow Bar- 
ly. Now as this Farmer lived but twenty-ſix Miles 
from London, he might (as many do that live fur- 
ther off than he) have Variety, of Manures for this 
Purpoſe z for it ſometimes happens, that a Barley- 
Crop pays a Farmer more than a Wheat-Crop, be- 
cauſe, when Wheat, by the.extreme Inclemency of 
Winter Weather, is hurt and damaged, a Barley- 
Crop, that is ſown at a ſafer Time of Year, may an- 
ſwer far beyond it, as it happened in the Year 
1740; for had not the Barley-Crop ſucceeded in 
that Time, better than the Wheat-Crop, there had 
been a moſt lamentable Famine, indeed; but, as it 
happened, the Plenty of Barley helped out with the 
Scarcity of Wheat, and gave many poor Families 
an Opportunity to live, that would otherwiſe have 
been ſtarved. From all which I would obſerve and . 
infer, that it is a great Loſs to let ſuch a« Farm be 
without a — 3 not only for the direct Pro- 
fit, that it produces beyond Oat or Pea-Crops, but 
alſo for the Benefit of giving the Earth a Change of 
Seed, which is of vaſt Conſequence to a Farmer, 
becauſe there is no Ground whatſoever but affects 
this Piece of Huſbandry. And whoever does not 
practiſe it, will be his own Enemy. In the Vale of 
Ayleſbury, as J have remarked in my former Works, 
their Farmers, ſome Years ago, thought themſelves 
abſolutely in the Right of it, when they ſowed their 
blue Clay, and ſtiff, wettiſh, black Loams, with on- 
ly Wheat and Horſe-beans 3 but ſince ſome of them 
have ſown Barley, by Way of Change of Seed, they 
have found their Account in it, and been convinced 

9 that 


fordborne any farther Attempt. This engages my 
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that 8 of Seed is one very great Means. to 
come by plentiful Crops of Corn. 

Phe Management of a Farmer, dei: by Reaſn of 
2 « bai Soil that be rented, was di ſcouraged from ſowing 
 Barky.—This Farmer, like many others in the 
World, rented a Farm in the Cbilturn Country 
that lay about Ty Miles from Landi, 
whoſe Soil, for the greateſt Part, was a red, ftif 
ſtony Clay, mixed with a Loam, fo that it might 
be called a clayey Loam, and, like. the |yelloy 

Clay, is of the moſt hungry, cold, and worſt Sort 
of Clays. In this Soil there have been ſeveral At- 
tempts made to get Crops of Barley, and to this 
Purpoſe neither repeated Plowings were wanting 
to get the Ground into a fine Tilth, nor Manure, 
or Dung, to fertiliſe it. But, notwithſtanding all 
requiſite Preparations were made Uſe of, for ob- 
taining good Crops of Barley, the Farmer Was 
diſcouraged from making further Trials, becauſe! 
of the ſeveral fatal Accidents that attend Barley- 
ſeed ſown in ſuch a Soil. If a long dry Time 
directly ſucceeds the Sowing, then ſuch a Clay 
forms a cruſty Surface and hinders the infant Bar- 
tey-blades from making their Way into the Air; 
and, if a wet, cold Time ſucceeds, then the Chil- 
neſs of the Weather, joining the cold Nature df 
the Clay, ſtarves the Barley, makes it look red · 
diſh, inſtead of a deep green Colour, and cauſe 
it to pine till great Part of it dies away; ſo that 
this, and his neighbouring Farmers, who cc- 
cupy the ſame Sort of clayey Soil, have been ſo 
diſcouraged from ſowing Barley, that they have 


Pen to repeat what I have formerly made —_— 


Dix. Of 
How, by Vertue of Steeping Barley-Seed, a red u may 
yellow clayey Soil, that lies tolerably dry, may be ſafi. ¶ it ob 
y fown with Barley -ſeed to great Profit. — be- * 
ore- afet 
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ſore - mentioned Farmers are well known, for ſeveral 
Miles round about them, to be good Managers, 
and very expert in the Art of Plowing, Sowing, 
and in moſt other Branches of the excellent Art 
of Agriculture; yet, to my certain Knowledge, 
they act as ignorantly, in Reſpect of giving Ear to 
any new Improvement, as if they lived in Africa; 
for J have told ſome of them how they might get 
good Crops of this Grain in their clayey Soils, by 
ſteeping the Seed, but it proved to no more Pur» 
poſe than Whiſtling to the Air ; however, it had 
other Effect upon the Gentleman I gave an Ac- 
count of in laſt Month; one that rented about 
Three-hundred Acres of Arable and Meadow- 
ground, moſt of which was a ſtiff, flat, wettiſn, 
cayey Loam, wherein he ſeldom, by the com- 
mon Way of ſowing his Barley-ſeed dry, got a- 
bove Three-quarters 'of Barley on each Acre; 


the Management of Infuſing the Seed according to 
my Nitre-Receipt, he got ſix Quarters of Barly off 
an Acre, as he himſelf declared to me; a Quan- 
tity, as I was informed, never got off ſuch a Soil 
before. So theſe Farmers, I have juſt wrote of, 
may, by the ſame Rule, get good Crops of Bar- 
ly off their red clayey Loams, if they would be 
perſuaded to Reaſon, and take the ſame Method 
this Gentleman did, to ſteep their Barley-ſeed ac- 
cording to my public Receipt z for, by this Means, 
the Barley would forthwith puſh up its Blades be- 
fore any dry Weather could have Time to cruſh 
the Surface and ſpoil the Crop, which leads me to 
make my intended Obſervations. . | 
Of the Benefit of ſowing Barley. ſeed late, — This 
may ſeem a Paradox to many, but I hope to make 
it obvious, that there is a Neceſſity for ſowing 
Barley - ſeed ſo late as in April, and likewiſe a 
| Safety in doing the ſame to a great Advantage, 
= Fu. 


but by taking my Advice, and looking ſtrictly after 
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Firſt, then, I am to ſhew that there is a Neceſſity I be e: 
ſometimes, for a Farmer, to ſow his 'Barley-ſeed Wl was 
ſo late as in April. In this Caſe, the Vale Farmer, MW Cou 
who occupies a. ſtiff clayey Soil, or à wet, ſtiff, Wl fuch 
loamy Soil, that lies in the Ridge-form in open Ml fore 
Fields, is not here meant to be the Perſon I write they. 
of, that is under a Neceſſity of ſowing his Barley of R 
late; no, theſe: have no Occaſion to be under ſuch is m- 
7 Neceſlity, becauſe, as they ſow no Clover, Tu- will 
neps, nor Rapes, they are at Liberty to ſow their BM ſure, 
Ground as early as they pleaſe 3 but it is not ſo WI Qua! 
with many of the Chilturn Farmers, who ſow Clo- Wl tire 
ver, Turneps, Rapes, and Rye for feeding Sheep Wl ley 1 
and other Cattle in the Winter and Spring- ſeaſon, in th 
Theſe, I ſay, are thoſe who are ſometimes un- at th 
der a Neceſſity of ſowing their Ground late with heve 


Barley-ſeed. For Example, T have a referyed 
Field of Turneps, which I ſowed late, in order 
to have them young and tender in March, for 
feeding my Sheep and Lambs on them, till either 
my Rapes or Rye is fit to turn them into; which 
would happen, as J will ſuppoſe, at the Beginning 
of April, and that they will eat the Rapes or Ry: 
off in a Month. Now, if ſuch Ground is fit-for 
Barley, it may be enjoyed to great Profit, by 
Means of ſteeping the Barley- ſeed in Liquor, and 

liming it afterwards, Sc. for, in this Caſe, het 
are two aſſiſting Properties given the Seed; that of 
the Sheeps-dung, and thus preparing the Seed in 
the greateſt Safety; for, in the ſecond Place, the 
Seed, by being infuſed the appointed Time, wil 
ſprout out in a few Days, and, as the Heat of tit 
Weather increaſes with the Length of Days, ! 
will grow a- pace, and become a ſhady Cover to 
its Roots, that by this Means will grow ſo vigo- 
rous, as to withſtand Heats and Droughts fot 
Months together, till, at laſt, if the Ground ws 
in good Order at Sowing-time, a large Crop on 
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be expected very early: Whereas, if ſuch Land 
was 2 with AY naked dry Seed, and a 
Courſe of dry hot Weather ſhould follow directly, 
ſuch Seed may lie in the Earth a great While be- 
fore it ſhews, its green Blades; and when it does, 
they. may, very likely, grow into ſeveral Degrees 
of Ripeneſs, and then what muſt be the Malt that 
Is five + from ſuch Barley? Why, perhaps, there 
will not half of it be true Malt, and then, Iam 
ſure, the Buyer of it muſt greatly ſuffer in large 
Quantities z for, I am certain, in ſome Summers, 
there have been Ten-thouſand Quarters of Bar- 
ey in this Condition, when the Seed has been ſown 
in the old wrong Way of doing it, as moſt is done 
at this Time throughout England; for, who will be- 
lieve that three Buſhels of Barley- ſeed will ſurely 
(with the Bleſſing of Heaven) produce ſeven Quar- 
ters at Harveſt, if the Earth was well manured and 
in a fine Tilth at Sowing-Time, although ſowed 
ſo late as in April? But it is certainly true that 
it will not only produce this Tau but like- 
wiſe that Barley of an equal Growth, provided 
the Seed was infuſed accordingly. But this Pro- 
duct would affuredly happen with the greater 
Safety, and to the greater Profit, if the Seed was 
bought from off the ſandy Loams of Chelſea, Ful- 


ban, or Hammerſmith in Middleſex, as T ſhall far- 


ther take Notice of, ha . 
Why a Barley-ſeed is more profitable to ſow in a 
Rif Earth that comes off a ſandy Loam, than any o- 
ther Barley-ſeed, —Fhe Change of Seed is of ſuch 
Importance towards improving Crops of Grain 
produced by it, that many ſend for Wheat, Bar- 
ley, Peaſe, &c. to great Diſtances. For this Pur- 
pole, there are many Sacks of Wheat carried out 
of Hertford and Bedfordſhire into Northampton, 
Leiceſter, and Darbyſhire, for the Sake of ſowing 
a Seed that comes off a chalky Soil, in a clayey 
or ſtiff loamy Soil; ſo the Hertfordſhire Farmers, 
1 E fevera] 
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ſeveral of them, ſend for Fulham Barley-ſced * 


*% 1 


Carriage. 


Now, though we have ſandy, cha ky, and gravel. 


ly Lands juſt by Home, yet, we of Little-Gaday 
& chuſe to be at the extraordinary Charge g 


; ſending for this Fulbam Barley-ſeed, though we liy 


Thirty-four Miles from it, and find our Accoun 
in ſo doing; for as we ſow it in our.ſtiff Loam 
from off a ſandy ſhort Loam, it returns us a ven 


_ early Crop, with a Kernel much bigger than tha 


we ſowed, and is ſo natural for making true Mak, 
that it is commonly fold for two Shillings a Quatte 
more than our common Barley is; but there an 


other Reaſons for our preferring this Fulbam Barley 


ſeed before all others. One is, that by getting 
Crop of ſuch Barley, ſooner than ordinary, off th 


Ground, it gives a Farmer the Opportunity u 


ſow the ſame Land with Tiirneps, early enough 
to enjoy a full Crop of them. Another Reaſo 
is, that we can (if the Land is proper for it) for 


Rape-ſeed. A third is, that, by mowing off ſud 


a very early Crop, we have an Opportunity u 
plow the Ground ſeveral Times, for ſowing What 


in the ſame in October following. Another is, that 


this Barley being ripe before Wheat, it may be ven 
probably got into the Barn in the drieſt Orde, 
as theirs about Fulham commonly is, who them 
by are Maſters of the beſt of Barley-ſeed. And 
it is this excellent Quality that makes it a fit Sort 
to be fown in the Northern Parts of this King 


dom, becauſe this Barley-ſeed, beyond all other, 


may, as I have obſerved, be ſown late and mom 
early. In ſhort, there are theſe two great Cote 
niencies attending this peculiar Sort of Bark; 


one 1s, that, by ſteeping the Seed, a Farmer 1s out 


of the Danger of having his Barley-crop ſuffet, 


by Dryneſs of Weather, although the Sev 
be ſown in any Time of this Month of April u 
2 dry Soil. The other 1s, that, notwithſtanding 


ſuch 


ſuch | 
Seed 

if nol 
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ſuch late Sowing, the Crop, produced from the 
Trage Seed of this Fulbam Barley, will be ripe as ſoon, 
rayel ir not ſooner than the Wheat: crop. Now to have 
add this Fulbam Barley-ſeed in many Parts of England, 
ge ales, and Scotland, it may be eaſily and very 
e l cheaply ſent by Water carriage, becauſe ſeveral off 
count the Farmers, who ſave and fell this Barley-Seed, 
dam live very near the River Thames, ſo that there will 
ven be little or no Charge to carry it to the Boat; and, 
tha as it is then on the Water, it need not be off it, 
Mat till it is put on Ship-board, and unladen at the 
art defired Port. But there muſt be a great deal of 
e an Care employed in examining the Seed, for there 
leis, ſometimes, a conſiderable Difference in it; 
ng ſome may have the Seeds of Weeds among it; o- 
ue thers may have thoſe light Kernels mingled with it, 
that ſhould have been ſeparated from the Seed: 


For, if there are many of theſe, the Crop will 
be a great deal the worſe for it ; - for, as the 
Seed is, ſo will the Crop be in a great Mea- 
ſure; therefore; if a Gentleman will be at the 


e Charge of it, I will take the ſmall Kernels from 
ber che large ones, and then the Seed will be in the 
ta, greateſt Order for Sowing, and produce large Ears 
en and large Kernels, that conſequently will make 
d the beſt of Malt. Now to have ſuch Barley- ſeed in 
er this high Perfection, after the Fulbam Farmer has 
u ſcreened and ſieved it ready for ſelling it for good 
du Seed, I come with the ſmall Tool I gave an Ac- 
ig count of in March, and diſcharge the Seed of 
ewig thoſe light ſmall Kernels, that would produce light 
ung ſmall Barley-corns again, if they are ſown; but 
nei then there muſt be an Allowance made, for the 
Los of ſuch light Kernels, which, after they are 
du thus ſeparated from the heavy and larger ones, 
ct, BY will be only fit for the Swine or Poultry. But this 
ol BY 15 not all the Skill that is required of a Buyer of 


this Seed; the Barley, by being got in damp, may 
0 heat in the Mow, that the Seed will not grow 
5 „ 40 
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to Poofie: In this Caſe the Sower will 10ſe his Mg 
ney, Time, and Labour; and it is on theſe As 
counts that I buy my Fulbam Barleytſeed of one 9 
two particular Men, that I know ſpare no Coſt no 
Pains, but are more than ordinary curious in t 
Saving of it 3 and, for this Reaſon, it is true the 
have the greater Price for it z but then no Perla 
dught to grudge! a Shilling or two extraordinary i 
every Quarter for ſuch a delicate Sort of Seed * 
a Shilling, kept back on this Account, may occaſig 
the Loſs of many Crowns in a large Crop of By. 
ley. This moſt excellent Barley-ſeed I Furnif ty 
any Perſon on a proper Order; and, as I have-ſoms 
times Commiſſions for this Seed, IJ here give Not 
chat it will be to no Purpoſe for any Perſon to {en{ 
an Order to me for it, after the Month of Fun 
bars becauſe it is commonly all ſold off befor 
March; and therefore the moſt proper Time, 10 
ſend for this Seed, is between New - Near“ s- Day au 
the latter End df February at fartheſt. af 
Gentlemen who live in ſuch convenient Parts, where 
this Barley may be ſent them, by Water- carriag: 
or by Land, if the Carriage is not too long an 
expenſive ; z I ſay, if Thouſands were but ſenſible d 
the great Improvement that may be made in Ba 
ley-crops, and in making Malt, by Means of that 
ſowing this Fulham Barley-ſeed, I am almoſt fur 
they would ſtrenuouſly endeavour to have a Quai 
ty of it ſent them every third Vear; for this Harl 
feed will laſt two Craps, atleaſt, without degenen 
ting; but, if ſown longer, it will grow worſe, and it 
Jaſt become the ſamę Sort of common eng 
is natural to the Country. 

Of Preparing \Barley-ſeed for Sowing. — Thi 
is more than ordinary neceſſary to be done, wht 
ther it be in the Uſe of rath ripe Fulbam Barky 
ſeed, the flat-eared Sprat Barley, or the famous 
and moſt profitable Barley-ſeed of all others what 


ſoever, the Turky _—_ which, n out a 
0 


* 


c ae, On, M of 
ts Far, can hardly he knoun from a large-bodied 
heat Kernel, though in its Ear it grows bearded 
like common Batley, as I have been an Eye - wines 
F. I ſay, when either of theſe ate to be ſown, th 
Sed ſhould: be firſt ſteeped in ſome fertile Men- 
rum, to prevent the ſeveral Miſchiefs and Loſſes 
that attend the Sowing of dry Seeds in this Month 
of Abdil, which ſuch a late Seaſon ſubjefts the 
Serd to ; for, in Gaſe a long dry Time ſhould di- 
rectly follow the Mowing of Barley in the common 
naked Way of Sowing it, the Seed will lie al- 
moſt unactive in the Ground, and ſome of it, verx 
likely, canker, corrupt, and die ; br, for Want of 
Moiſture, its ſtunted puny Blades: will make fo flow- 
a Growth, as to give the Worm an Opportunity 
to eat and kill it; or, if it does ſurmount theſe 
two Diſaſters, at Harveſt there will certainly be 
two, if not three Sor ts of Ripeneſs in the Barley- 
crop, if the Seed had not receiyed Rain enough 
in due Time to cauſe the Roots to throw up an 
even Growth of Barley. Now the ill Conſequence 
of all this is abſolutely prevented, by ſteeping the 
Barley-ſeed according to my Salt-petre Receipt 5 
which, as it has been publiſhed in one or more of 
theſe Monthly Books, I ſhall forbear Writing here, 
and add, that as there are ſeveral other Liquors for 
ſteeping Barley - ſeed in, preparatory for fertiliſing 
and inſuring a good Crop. I ſhould have mention- 
ed them before; but, as I intend to furniſh the 
World with more Works on the great Subject of 
Agriculture, I ſhall defer them with a thouſand 
others for more convenient Opportunities; which 
Article of ſteeping Barley- ſeed will be of the 
Th greater Importance, when I make known more than 
he · one Way of doing it much cheaper than with Salt- 
u: petre; for I am very ſenſible, that Farmers reject 
on the very Name of a new Improvement, when the 
hal- Charge of a few Shillings is tacked to it; as, in- 
of WM deed, the Caſe is in this Reſpect, when — 
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here too ſoon, the Chills of Froſts and Wetts will 
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fells for a Shilling or more a Pound, as it has ay 
But as my other: Receipts for the- imbibing of Bu. 


of late, by Reafon of the 


ley-ſeed will be as cheap, as Salt-petre is dear, 
hope I ſhall give the Public the greater Satisf 


tion, when I expoſe them to the World. 


- Of Sowing Barley-ſeed. — As to the Sowing of 
Barley- ſeed, I have in laſt Month given an Accbumt 


of it, and therefore have the. leſs to ſay here ; fone 
Perſons I know there are, who ſcruple” the Sowing 


of rath-ripe, or Fulham Barley-ſeed in wettiſh 0 
ſtiffiſn Earths, becauſe they know it grew in' the 
Southern Part of this Nation in a dry, warm, rich 
Soil, as thinking it too tender for their Ground and 

Situation: And, indeed, I am of Opinion they are 
in the right of it, on the Suppoſition that they 
know of no better Way of Sowing than after the 


old Mode, which obliges all Farmers to ſow Bu. 
ley-ſeed dry, and before the Month of April. But 


the Caſe is altered, becauſe there are a Thouſand 
new Improvements found out and practiſed now, 
that never were known beſore; and, among the 
reſt, this is one, of ſowing Barley ſo late as in April 


with Safety, by the Means of liquoring the Seed, 


and liming' it afterwards, which fits it for ſo ſpeedy 
a Growth, that let the Land be ever fo dry, when 


itt is ſown, and if there is no Rain for Months 


afterwards, ſtill the ſoaked Barley-ſeed, by carrying 
Liquor enough with it into the Earth, will ſtrike 
an expeditious Root, and throw up a moſt quick 
Blade, to the Carrying. on its Growth in a' flouriſh- 


mg Condition till Harveſt. Therefore even the 


Vale-Farmer need not be afraid of Sowing Fulban 


Barley- ſeed, nor any other fo late as in April, not- 


withſtanding the great Diſcouragement that a clay -· 
ey Soil brings many of them under, even to a Di- 
lemma, becauſe, ſay they, if we ſow our Barley - ſeed 
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ſpoil it; and if we ſow it ſo late, why then the ſtiff 


w Surface will bind ſo faſt (if a dry Time preſently 
Time ſucceeds the Sowing) that they will be in Danger 
"Bu: of lofing their Crop by it. Now, to avoid the 
ar, Damage that attends theſe two Extreams, Soaking 
fac. the Seed will be an abſolute Prevention to it, and 
owing the ſame in April, which I know many 

is of of them will not believe; but let any of them but 
ount try a half Acre Ridge-land firſt, and, as that fares, 
ſome let them deſiſt, or go on hereafter with the ſame 
Wing Practice. This is as fair a Plan as can be well 
1 of BY propoſed ; and, if they will keep up to-the Punctilio 
the of my Nitre Receipt, I will venture my Reputa- 
rich tion on the Succeſs : For we try and prove the Ful- 

and WY bam Barley at above thirty Miles to the Northward = 
are of London; and that in ſtiff, wettiſh, flat, Chilturs 

hey WH loamy incloſed Fields, and ſeldom ever find it fail 
the our Expectation ; and, if fo, I am ſure it ought to 
ar. be an Encouragement to Thouſands of others, for 

ut their Sowing of this, or any other Barley-ſeed thus, 


and ſo late as in April, in a ſtiff Earth. Rb 
A Caſe ſhewing how @ large Field was ſown with 
Barley in a wrong Manner, and how the Farmer loſt 


nat of his Crop by it. — As JI have juſt now been 
d, writing on the great Benefit of ſowing Barley-ſeed 
vet, it comes in my Way to give an Account of a 
particular Caſe that occurred to my Knowledge on 


a Journey I took in Oober 1743, when being on 
the Road, Taccidently fell in Company with a Far- 
mer of the Country I was then in, who, coming 
againſt a large incloſed Field of the gravelly Kind, 
told me the Farmer had plowed the Ground ſuffici- 
ently fine for the Reception of the Barley- 
feed, but had hardly his Seed again at Harveſt, 
Upon his telling me this, I deſired him to give me 
his Reaſons why the Barley-crop miſſed. His An- 
ſwer was, firſt; that though he had plowed his 
Ground fine enough, it had not a Dreſſing beſtow- 
ed upon it capable of nouriſhing a full Crop of 
Barley; 
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Barley ; ſo that that, which ' was” given + b ealcula 
ound. did little or no Good; becauſe; ſee 00 
| there happened to follow a long dry: Tire pre 
after the Seed” was ſown ; and, though there ft 

a Hhrtle Rain, fufficient to \ canſe the Seed my 


| * wrong, 
and grow up ſome Heighth, yet, for Want o 2 tural 
Moiſture to carry forward its Growth, 1 ccauſ 


began to pine, and the more by Reafdyl of ears, 

natural Dryneſs and Heat of the gravelly Gromſ 

and the hungry Quality that always - attends its lod 
Parts; inſomuch that moſt” of the firſt Shoots 
the Barley withered and were dying away, bel 
fome Showers of Rain falling, they ſo refreſhed a 
enlivened the Barley Roots, that they puſhed" 
new Shoots, that grew into ſeveral weak Stalks, a ve 
unequal very poor Ears, that had not Time to-pe 
fect their Kernels; becauſe, by theſe A fﬀter-ſhoon 
great Part of the Field of Barley: became a Sorty 
ſecond, but untimely and abortive Crop; ſo that 
at Harveft, the upright and ripe Ears made @ thi 
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and very poor Appearance to the Sight of paſting raſſe: 

Travellers, but worſt of all to the ignorant Fu the 

I mer and Owner, who I have Reaſon to. believe, (iſſhcy w 

he was told, before the Sowing of this Field We Fi 
= Barley-ſeed, he would run ſuch a Riſque of avi en. 

; it ſpoiled by dry Weather, if he did not firſt foak ¶ eceiv. 

þ in a proper Liquor; that he had better give i em 

1 Shillings for a Receipr, and thereby be taught h hich 

| to ſteep the Seed, and prevent the Misforrune : ere 1 
5 hardly ſuppoſe he would beſtow ſo much Money, ide, 

. nor half chat Sum for it. On the contrary, it wo Kind, 

1 be more likely he would reject it, if it was given in bey n 

f only for Good-will, and, perhaps, add a ſcormm ee 

1 . Flout or Jeer againſt all new Ways, as believing eving 

none can exceed the old ones. I have met wit Diſtar 

ſome of theſe obſtinate Blades in my Travels, that oſt 

were not only Farmers, but Men of ſomewhat redul 

higher Rank, who, becauſe they have read ſome f it 


uſcleſs, vamped up, falſe old. Theory, 1 
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_ "Of, Batley, Oats, ge. 7 
calculated at firſt for a different Climate to this of 
gland, and wrote by Authors not capable of 
adging of their Truth or Fal hood, and ſo have ſent 

hem into the World a ſecond Time, right or 
wrong, to the ſcandal of the greateſt arid beſt 
tural Subject that can be written on; and this, 
xecauſe they have not had a Practice, for a ſeries of 
Vears, in the Art of Agriculture, which is the chief 

eans that could qualify them for making a bet- 
er Diſtinction and Judgment of what they wrote; 
yhich puts me in Mind of two Gentlemen, who 
ook a great deal of Pains to prove me a Lyar, or 
Writer f ᷣ ß“ 

How two Gentleman travelled a hundred Miles to 
ove this Author a true or falſe Writer, — This 
as told me from one who lived on the Spot at Bar- 
End, in Buckingbamſbire: That two Gentlemen 
ad rode fifty Miles an End to fatisfy their Curio- 
ity, if it was true, what I mentioned in one of my 
3ooks of Husbandry, that Trefoil and Clover- 
rafſes grew together on a chalky Soil in this Part 
the Country. The Perſon's Anſwer was, that, if 
hey would ride a little farther, he would ſhew them 
he Field where they were ſown, and now are to be 
den. The Gentlemen went; and, when they had 
eceived ocular Demonſtration of the Fact, one of 
hem faid, I find all is not Lyes that is written; 
hich leads me to obſerve; that theſe Gentlemen 
ere in the Right of it to divert themſelves with a 
dide, to prove the Truth of an Aſſertion of this 
ind, becauſe, if they were Owners of ſuch a Soil, 
hey might with the more Aſſurance venture to ſow 

cle Graſs-ſeeds in the fame, for Seeing is Be- 
eving. But, if they had lived at a much greater 
viſtance, they might have ſaved themſelves the 
-oft and Pains of a long Journey, by being more 
redulous, and have taken my Word for the Truth | 
i it; for I muſt be a very audacious Writer, in- 

> __ deed, | 
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deed, if I had ventured my Reputation on à fall this! 
Bottom in this Reſpect, by directing any Perſon n Nviceal 
2 Place within two Miles of my Houſe, to pro cause 
the Truth of what I aſſerted for Fact: However, more 
hope it is to a good Purpoſe, I did ſo, for by ties 4 
Caſe many may be informed, that Clover and In ha! 
foil will grow extraordinary well together, fil nage 
two Years, in a chalky Soil, that lies flattifyſtimes 
and is of a moiſt Nature; but they | ought nofWBarlc) 
to expect this Succeſs where a Chalk is too mu ore it 
of a hurlucky or ſtrong Nature, for then it ners, 
not adminiſter a ſufficient Quantity of Moiſtun ¶ploug 
in dry Seaſons, to nouriſh the Graſs to any gr r Ro 
Perfection; but, where a Chalk is agreeable, tlW0ug! 
Trefoil is very proper to grow along with the Clo nterv 
ver, becauſe it is a branching cloſe-headed G] Cop, 
that is therefore the more capable to ſhade tif") hca 
Roots of the Clover and forward its Growth in andy. 
Summers. But to return to my former Subject, Mean 
the Farmer that loſt moſt of his Crop of Barley I eenti. 
wrong Management: I fay, if this Farmer hot ſ. 
ſteeped his Barley- ſeed, according to my Salt D 
tre Receipt ; inſtead of having ſo little Return > ff Dri 
Harveſt, he might very. probably have had four i eate 
more Quarters on every Acre, notwithſtanding Pe. 
long dry Time that ſucceeded the Sowing of his Se ields 
and, had he but ſufficiently dreſſed his Ground, It N. 
think there had been no Danger of his having ſew he Su 
Quarters on each Acre: However, that I met th 
within Compaſs of the Matter, I will ſuppoſe l eed n 
only loſt three Quarters of Barley on each Act plougt 
purely for Want of ſteeping the Barley-ſeed, th rotir, 
would have coſt him not above three or four Sin ſtr 
lings, at moſt, for preparing ſo much as would haf to 
compleatly done the firſt Acre, and leſs for Heat! 
reſt ; then, what a Loſer he muſt be, I leave for of” 2 
Reader to judge. ras Milian 
Of Sowing Barley. ſeed by the Drill. Plough. 


dais Month the Drill-plough comes in as a very ſer- 


cauſe, as the Weather is got warm, and like to be 
gore ſo every Day, the Seed, by being drilled in, 
es deeper and ſecurer in the Ground, than that on- 
ly harrowed in, from the Power of Heats, and Da- 
mage of too great and long Droughts, which ſome 
times hinder a Farmer of almoſt half his Crop of 
Barley, ſown in the Broad-caſt Way: And there- 
fore it is now in frequent Practice with ſeveral Far- 
ers, to ſow Barley out of the Hopper of a Drill- 
plough, at a Foot, or ſix Inches aſunder, in Drills 
xr Rows. If at a Foot Diſtance, the Duich Hand- 
hough muſt be afterwards employed, to keep the 
Intervals clean from Weeds, to help this Barley- 
rop, and for ſowing them the next Seaſon with 
heat, Barley, or other Grain; gravelly, chalky, 
andy, and dry Loams are vaſtly improved by this 
Means, and will, with little or no Dreſſing, return 
plentiful Crops of this Corn; and, as theſe Soils are 
ot ſo proper for Wheat as Barley, ny * be 
ſown Year after Year with Barley, by this Means 
ff Drilling in the Seed, which would grow into the 
greater Crop, if it was firſt ſoaked and limed in 4 
proper Liquor, There were many poor gravelly 
Fields ſowed with Barley, by. the Drill-plough, this 
aſt Year 1743 z and, although the former Part of 
le Summer was attended with very dry Weather, 
et the Barley grew in fine Crops ; or the Barley- 
ed may be ſown by the Three-wheel, light, Drill- 
lough, at fix Inches Diſtance in Drills, to great 
Profit, without Houghing, becauſe the -Ploughman 
an ſtraddle the two fore Wheels, wider or narrows 
T7, to a Farmer's great Conveniency ; which is one 
reat Perfection of this Sort of Drill-plough, for, by 
t, a Perſon may ſow his Seed in as cloſe, or in as 
ſtant Drills, as he thinks fit. 
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viceable Inſtrument, for Sowing of Barley-ſeed; be- 
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H E Neceſſity of Dreſi Ing or WOE Gran 
for fertilifing Barley-Creps. As Barley t 
Grain that cannot well grow too thick, it requires; 
more than ordinary Aſſiſtance, to ſupport ; its Crop, 
efpecially when it is ſown in the old dry Way fa 
when the Seed is not firſt liquored, nor the Groud 
dreſſed or manured, there is little Hopes of a god 
Crop. Wheat, and moſt other Grain, will proſpe 
with leſs Dung or Manure than Barley will; fron 
hence-it is, that many Farmers have fallen into th 
Miſtake of ſowing a great deal of Ground with Bu. 
ley-ſeed, and been at the Charge of half aue! 
in Hopes that, with the Help of a kind, warm, ni 
ny Time, they may enjoy a plentiful Crop: But al 
many have deceived themſelves on this Account, a 
been convinced by lamentable Experience this, i had 
they ſown but five Acres, where they did ten, al 
put all the Dung on the firſt, that og did on tht 
laſt, they would have had a greater Return at Hu 
veſt. What a Loſs then muſt this be, enough | 
break a ſlender- pocketed Farmer, who ventures | 
ſow twenty or thirty Acres of Ground with Bark) 
under a half Dreſſing, and with dry Seed? And 
ſpecially one that rents a Vale-Farm, becauſe, 1 0 
neither prepares the Seed, nor the Ground, i 
great odds, if his Barley- Crop i is not ſpoiled * 
Extreams of Weather; one is, that, in Caſe a 1 
dry Summer ſucceeds, their ſtiff bluiſh, or blad 
clayey, or marly Soils will crack and ſtunt le 


| Growth of the Barley-Crop; and, if a very ut 
cold one happens, the Waters may ſtunt or kil 


glei 


great deal of chat Barley, which grows near the 
Water- thoroughs ; a Caſe well known to the Coſt and 
Damage, ſometimes, of Thouſands of Vale-Farmers, 
who, by the laſt Means, have little elſe to mow be- 
ſides that Barley which grows on the Ridge Part 
of their Acre and half Acre Lands. Now, to pre- 
vent theſe fatal Diſaſters in a great Meaſure, liquor- 
ing the Barley-Seed, and well dunging or manuring 
the Land, is abſolutely neceſſary for obtaining a full 
Crop of this univerſal Grain, by enabling the Seed 
to make an expeditious firſt Growth, in order to 
bring on an early Head to cover and ſhade the Roots, 
againſt the Violence and Damage of too great Heats 
and Droughts, and withſtand the Chills of Inunda- 
tions of Waters, that frequently happen in the low 
Situations of Vale Grounds, and ſtagnate the Roots 
of the Barley, as many of the Hill Farmers are Eye- 
witneſſes of, when they behold Vale Lands almoſt 
covered with Water, that appear like Part of a Sea. 

Of Dreſſing and Manuring Vale Grounds for a 
Barley-Crop, I have known Vale-Farmers, for the 
foregoing Reaſons, pen their Sheep twice on the 
ſame Land, or what may be called double Dreſſing 
it: Others will caſt Dung firſt, and then fold on the 
lame Ground; others will only manure their Barley 
Land with Pigeons- Dung, as the beſt of Preſſing for 
it; and, of late, I know one, and only one, Vale- 
Farmer manure his Barley-Crop with Soot, and, 1 
was a Witneſs, it did great Service, though not ſo 
much as if he had made Uſe of a fufficient Quantity 
of Soot; but this he did not do, his Quantity F 
think was no more than fifteen Buſhels to an Acre, 
which he ſowed over the ſprouting Barley, juſt as 
its green Blades appeared above Ground; where- 
as, had he ſown ten Buſhels on every half Acre 
Ridge Land, he had compleatly manured all the 
Barley Ground. However, the Soot he made Uſe of 
ud him a great deal of Service, in the wet cold 
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22 Of Drefing Ground for Barley-Crojs 
Spring Time of 1738 * By which Trial I am 
convinced that Coal Soot is very proper to aſſiſt Bar. 
ley-Crops in Vales, contrary to the received ſtaunch 
Opinion, fo long entertained by theſe | Farmer, 
who always, as far as I can learn, held it a loſt At 
tempt to make Uſe of Soot for aſſiſting their Crops 
of Corn, as believing their wet cold: Land would 
draw the Vertue of it in too foon, and the ſooner, if 
great Rains fell preſently after it was fown and, if 
a very dry hot Seaſon preſently followed, then they 
believed the Soot would help to burn up, inſtead of 
nouriſhing the Corn. | er 
ſhews that Soot agrees extraordinary well with Bar. 
ley, ſown on Ridge Vale Lands; and ſo it dog, 
with ſevera} Sorts of Soils in the Chilturn County, 
Of Dre//ing and Manuring Chilturn Lands, fi 
fertiliſing Crops of Barley. — The vaſt Quantities of 
Manure that are yearly fetched from London, aud 
conſumed in Hertfordſbire, for fertiliſing Crops d 
Corn and Graſſes, prove, that it does conſiderable 
Service to Chilturn Farmers; for improving or 
Barley-Crops, we make Uſe of Soot, — 
ſhavings, Cows and Hogs Hair, Rabbits, Hens, and 
Pigeons Dungs, Trotters, Hooves, Sprats, Malt: dul, 
Sc. for, as our Lands are not ſo marly and rich u 
thoſe in Vales, we are obliged to be at a great Ex 
pence for ſuch Aſſiſtance; which is alſo: more than 
ordinary neceſſary as we often, and oftener ſow out 
Land, than Vale-Men can, as we-are incloſed, and 
they are not; and this we are forced to do in a dot 
ble Manner, where the Land is a Gravel, a Chalk; 
or a clayey Loam ; therefore we ſow Tumepy 
Rapes, Clover, Thetches, French Wheat, Cc. 00 
help towards inriching our Grounds ; and beli 
theſe we frequently add the Fold, or Horn-ſhave 
ings, Stable or Fowl Dungs, or ſome other Soft 
or elſe we could not get five, fix, and ſeven Quarien 
off an Acre : But, beſides thus ee 
es ma "= Crop 


1 


But, as I ſaid, Experiena 
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of Dreſſing Ground for Batley-Crops. 23 
Crops, with one or two Dreſſings of Dung and Ma- 
nure, it is abſolutely neceſſary that we Chilturn 
Farmers be at an extraordinary Charge for fo do-— 
ing, becauſe there is another ſecond Crop to par- 
take of its Benefit the next Year; and there- 
fore, we ſay, Two Tears Crops lie upon this one 
Year's Dreſſing; and firſt, if we dreſs - Barley 
with Soot, about a Week or Fortnight after it has 
been ſown, we ſow twenty Buſhels of it over each 
Acre; but others think it a better Way to ſow this 
Quantity of Soot, as ſoon as the Barley-ſeed is ſown, 
and harrow- both in together; and indeed, I have 
found it the beſt Way, by Reaſon it lies, in this 
Form of Sowing, cloſer to the Kernels, than when 
the Barley is ſown firſt, and harrowed in, and the 
Soot ſown afterwards; nor has the Soot ſo much 
Power this Way to burn the Blades of the Barley, 
in Caſe a dry hot Seaſon ſhould- follow, as it has 
when ſown yy oh the Barley is harrowed in; and fo 
efficacious is ſuch a Dreſſing of Soot to the Ground, 
that a Pea-Crop ſowed on the ſame, in the next 
Spring Seaſon, is hoped for, in a plentiful Man- 
ner, and by this Means ſeldom fails the Owner's 
Expectation. But the Manure of Soot will not an- 
wer to Profit, if made uſe of in three Sorts of Land, 
in a looſe light Sand, in Maſh Lands, or in Three 
or Four-bout Lands: in the Firſt, the Earth is too 
hollow and ſpongy to retain it long enough on its 
Surface to aſſiſt the Roots of the Barley; in the Se- 
cond, the Land lies too flat and wet, to give the 
ſame Benefit to the Grain 3 in the Third, the 
Water-thoroughs are too deep, and the Ridges 
too narrow, to receive a due Afliſtance from ſo 
light a Body as Soot is; and, when it is waſhed 
off into theſe Thoroughs, it is in a Manner loſt, be- 
cauſe little or no Corns grow here; but, when it is 
lown on Barley that is ſown on broader Lands, it 
will anſwer as I have before obſerved. Secondly, if 
we dreſs our Barley-Crop with Malt-duſt, we com- 

TT | monly 


the Article of Barley, I chall 


1 monly ſow but Twenty-five double Batch, or tep 
Sacks of it over each Acre thus: Out of a Seed. cot 
aA Man ſows it Broad-caſt, as ſoon as the Barley. Seed! 


is ſown, and harrows in both together; and, if Shoy, 
ers fall in due Seaſon, there is no Fear of a good 
Crop of Barley; for this is of ſuch an efficacious tertil 
Nature, that it will mightily aſſiſt the Grain, and 


add a Bentfit in a ſmall Degree to the next Year; 
| Tuccefſive Crop of Peaſe or Oats. But this delicay! 


Manure is more difficult to come by in our Par 


of late, than formerly, becauſe a great deal of iti 


confumed in feeding dry or fatting Cows, as wel 
as thoſe that give Milk; Horſes that are to be fas 
ted for Marker, Working - Horſes, and Swine, in- 


ſomuch that it now ſells for one Shilling for enn 


double Buſhel ; but there are ſeveral. other Ui 


that this Manure may be put to both in-Farmin 


and Gardening, that I could name, did it ſuit wid 
my preſent Purpoſe; but, as I am here confined u 
poſtpone Writing a 
them, till I publiſh more Works of this Kind 
Thirdly, if we dreſs our Barley-Crop with: Cart 
Dung, it ſhould be of the rotten Sort, becauſe it 
will the ſooner and better mix with the Seed; and 
then it may be laid on the Ground, juſt before ti 


laſt Plowing, to be ſpread all over it, and- plow 


ed in. When this is done, the next Thing is to {ov 


the Seed, either on the rough or the ſmooth Ground; 
on the rough is meant when the Barley i is ſown on i 


as the Plough leaves it: But then it will come i 
Rows, and be the better haled, or covered from 
Vermin, Others will harrow once in a Place firl, 
and then ſow all their Barley-Seed, and finiſh by 


twoor three Harrowings afterwards z others will fo 
half their Seed on the rough Ground, and when it 


has been harrowed in, once in a Place, they vil 
ſow the other Half, and harrow it in, twice or 


long-ways and n, * is to ſay, croſs 
ways 


„/ Drofing Cround, for-Barley-Crops, 25 
%, ſome again will, as ſoon as the Barley is 
ſown, draw their Cart over the Ground, and lay 
feen, or more, Loads on every Acre, for ſpread- 
ing their rotten Dung, with a great deal of Care, 
that it may cover all the Sur face, as near _as they 
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an; and indeed, this is 'a good Way, hot only to 
kinder the Field Fowls, in ſome Manner, from de- 
ouring the Kernels, but it will alſo preſerve the 
Roots very much from the Power of Droughts ; if 
Rains fall in Abundance, they will the better waſh * 
down the Goodneſs of the Dung on the Barley- 

Roots, and cauſe them to branch and grow into a 
fine full Crop. Fourthly, if we dreſs our Barley- 
Crop with the Fold, it muſt be done only in a dry 

Time, for, if the Fold as to be employed in wet 
Weather, it would do more Harm than Good: by 
| ſo hard on the 
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the Sheep's . treading in the Ground ſo hard on t 
Barley, as to prevent a great deal of it ever com- 


ing out: But if the Fold is ſet on the Barley, di- 
ectly after it is ſown, and the Folding or Penning 
3s carried on in dry Weather, it, is the beſt of Dref- 
Inng, for chalky, fandy, gravelly, and dry loamy 
arths ; becauſe the Stale and Dung of the Sheep 
will add ſuch a Fertility to_the Barley-Crop, as to 
make it become a very good one, indeed, for I ne- 
ver knew this Piece of Huſbandry fail its Owners, 
when carried on in a right Manneg 3 and this may 
be done for ſome Time, in one and the-ſame Field, 
ven till the Barley is three or four Inches high; and, 
though the Sheep may eat and trample ſome down, 
p their Dung and Stale will ſo revive it as to 
orce it on into a moſt quick Growth. This is a com- 
mon Practice with us in Hertfordſbire, and other 
Chilturn dry Countries, and eſpecially, when we ſow 
our Barley ſo late as in this Month, - becatiſe now 
the Heat of the Weather and the ſprouting Sprifig 
Graſs, or Clover, or Rye, that was ſown in Au- 
guſt laſt, or Turneps that are not all yer caten off, 
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3 cable the Sheep to dung much, h, an ret a 


cold Earth 


from its hari their Bodi es ; for whe 
| Sheep are thus folded fo car 


as in Ap il, if they an 


kept on a ſcanty Food, the Earth will 'be apt i 


give them the Go pes, or breed the Red-water, and 
in this Reſpect, the Loſs may be more than the 
Profit; 3 therefore, none ought to pretend to fol 
Sheep on Barley, unleſs they can give them fil 
Belly-fuls, in this Month, of Turneps, 8 Cloe, 
Fay, or natural Graſs; for, as yet, th Days at 
ſhort, and the Nights loi g, and everally wet i 
this Time of Year, which makes it the more 
ceſſary, not only to give theſe moſt uſeful Creaturg 
a Belly-ful, but of that Food moſt adequate to thei 
Natures, as Turneps, or Graſs and Hay; the litt 
to fix the flaſhy green Meat, and Pe the fat 
Effects of too much Humidity ; a Quality that is dh 
rentimes the Sheep's Deſtruction, becauſe theſe Cu 
tures, that have the moſt porous Skin or Pelt of - 
other Animals, are ſubject, not only to I 
great Quantity of Moiſture or Water the 

at their Mouths, in the Feed of green Hen bla 
but alſo by what they receive from Rains, that u 
ter their Bodies, through the large Pores of th 
ſpongy Skins ; for, in ſuch watery and cold bo 
ſons, that ſometimes happen in this Month, 
Sheep are brought under thoſe deſtructive Difen 1 


pers, the Rot, or Red-water ; and the more, bf 
the ſudden Sprouting of a Spring, raw, flaſhy, fi 
Graſs ; but of theſe and many more Incidents, if 
pertaining to theſe moſt uſeful Creatures, I intend" 
write more particularly of, in a particular * rea 
for this Purpoſe, different from all others ever | 


_ publiſhed. Fifthly, if we dreſs our Barley-Ci 
with Rags, it is commonly done when it grows 
chalky, gravelly, or ſandy Loams.; here dem 
len greaſy Rags will do vaſt Service, if th) 

firſt chopped ſmall, and ſown over all * : 
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f Dreſſing Ground for Barley Cp. 27. 
ad- caſt out of a Seed. cot, and a Man's Hand, 
od then plowed ſhallow into the Earth; which as 
on as done with a Foot or Swing · plough, or Joc- 
ccy-wheel Plough, the Barley-ſeed is to be harrow-. 
in; and, as they are of a hollow ſpongy Nature, 
he Rags will lodge the Rains and Dews, and be- 
ome à Sort of Watering-pot to the Roots of the 
arley and the Earth about them, and adminiſter | 
uch a Moiſture to them in theſe hot dry parchipg 
dolls, that the Barley-Crop will grow with great Vi- 
pour and Expedition 1n the hotteſt Summers, and 
ot only be ſerviceable to this firſt Crop of Barley, but 
vill inrich the Ground for two or three Tears; at 
aſt, the Rags will become a Dreſſing for the next 
(car's Crop of Peaſe, Oats, Thetches, or Tills; for 
oollen Manure agrees ſo extremely well with this 
his Sort of dry Land, that the Ivingboe and Edg- 
rough Farmers buy great Quantities of it every 
ear, ſome from London, others from the North, 
put of Bedford and Northamptonſhires, for thus im- 
roving Wheat and Barley-Crops, that grow in| 
heir pooreſt chalky Grounds, even where an Acre 
of ſuch Land is let for Half a Crown a Lear; and, 
nleſs the Farmers are at this extraordinary Charge 
or a Manure. beſides their Fold- dreſſing, it would 
hardly, in ſome Years, be worth Plowing and 
Sowing : But I muſt ſtop my Pen here, for, if I was 
o write on all the Particulars relating to the Im- 
provement of Land, by Dungs and Manures, it 
mould employ a large Treatiſe; and therefore I ſhall . 
proceed to obſerve 5 1 OR 
The good and bad Properties attending Barley- erops 
that are top-dreſſed in ibis Month. — Top- dreſſing 
of Barley- crops in April is a very common Thing, 
eſpecially in Chilturn Countries, becauſe, in- 
ſtead of making a Fallow, on Purpoſe for the Re- 
ception of Barley-ſeed, we prepare the Ground 
arſt by a Crop of Turneps, or Rye, or Clover, or 
ä Rapes, 


" 


|  Rapes, or Thetches, or French Wheat; 89: 


where they are obliged to make a regular Fallon, 
as Tilt Turneps, Rye, or Rapes are fed. off by 
Sheep, they leave ſo much Dung and Stale behind 
- then, as ſerye in Part of a Dreſſing * And, to 
compleat it, as ſoon as ever the Barley is harrowel 
in, we either top-dreſs it with ſhort Dung, or with 
Malt-duſt, or with Soot, or with Peat-aſhes, G., 
Now, in Caſe a rainy Time preſently ſucceeds the 
Sowing of the Barley, then the 8 of ſuch 
Töôp-dreſſing waſhes down on the Roots of the 
' Grain, and forces forward a moſt expeditious and 
vigorous Growth of it, ſo that its early Blades 
cover and ſhade the Roots againſt the Damage of 
Droughts as well as the Top-dreſling itſelf, - Thu 
Both the Vertue and Subſtance of it contribute vey 
much to the Perfecting a full Crop of Barley. But 
in Caſe a dry, hot, long Seaſon of Weather ſuc- 
ceed the new-ſown Barley-ſeed, then the Danger 
is, that ſuch Top- dreſſing does more Harm than 
Good, by burning up the Blades, or Shoots, of the 
Barley, and drying its Roots, ſometimes to the 
Deſtruction of the greateſt Part of the Crop; and 
the more, as the Barley-ſeed is ſown ſo late as. 
April. Now, the Intent of my writing this Par- 
graph is, to ſhew and .illuſtrate the great Benefit 
of ſteeping the Barley-ſeed, becauſe it abſolutely 
prevents all ſuch Damage that may happen to 1 
Barley-crop, by the hot Cover of the Dung, ot 
Manure, and the long Dryneſs of the Weather; 
for, as the ſteeped' Seed carries a deal of Liquot 
with it into the Earth, it is there reſerved, and 
becomes a Fund of Moiſture for ſome Time, even 
to the Forcing on the Growth of the Crop, though 
hw; or. 8 . 


; 3 Me | 1 jo . * 4 P 3 = 
go Rain happens for ſeveral Months afterwards ; © 


Which all will find, as well as J have done, that 
prepare the Seed according to the Salt-petre Re- 
n ceipt that J have already made public; as to thoſe 


af on cheaper ones, I am ready to communicate them to 
And, any Perſon for a ſmall Gratuit. 1 
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with © Of White Oats. 

6 tte THE Conveniency that White: Oats give a Farmer 

(ach of ſowing them in this Month, —T he various 

f the BY Natures of Oats contribute very much to a Far- 

; ant WJ mer's Conveniency. The Black Oat is reckoned 

lads the hardieſt Oat of all others, and therefore is 

« of WJ {own ſooner than any, and ſo affects an early Sowing 

hu in February, that that Month is accounted the beſt 

ven e Month in the whole Year for Sowing it. On the 

But Contrary, a White Oat is of a more tender Na- 

ſur· ture, and more forward or quicker Growth; which 

nger I obliges Farmers to ſow them late, even in the 

than e Months of April or May. Now as a White Oat 

* the requires a later Sowing than a Black Oat, it gives 

the many Chilturn Farmers an advantageous Opportu- 

and WJ "ity to feed their Turneps, their Rye, or their 

n WF Rapes off late, and yet not be deprived of en- 

ab. WJ joying a good Crop of Corn at the following 

nefit WY Harveſt : For when any of thoſe are fed off by 

teh Sheep, Cows, or Oxen, in this or next Month, 

o WM White Oats may be ſown to a good Purpoſe; and 

- or WM if is by this Means of feeding Turneps, Rye, and 

er; Rapes off late, that either rath-ripe Barley, White 
Oats, or blue, or other tender Peaſe may he ſown 


in this Month, directly after ſuch a Crop is got 
yen off; when it is an unſeaſonable Time to ſow Black 
oh WI Oats, becauſe they will run into Straw or Stalk 
no | much, 
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much, but little into Corn. But White Oats, hay: 
ing a very ſtrong, large, aggy Stalk and Ear gf 
a great Bigneſs, employ the Fertility| of the Earth. 
for nouriſhing theſe its Branches to that Deggee, 
as to hinder its too luxuriant Growth, and.p 
vent the violent Attractions of the Sun's E eat, 
from leſſening its Multiplying into plentiful Crops 
of Corn, when the more naked Stalk of Black 
Oats, if ſown ſo late, would be overcome by 
them, and be rendered a poor Crop; becauſe 
the Roots of the White Oat grow under a Son 
of Cover or Shade that they receive from the green 
broad Blades that always accompany their Stall; 
which leads me to make Obſervations an that 
Earth which is moſt proper to ſow White Oat 
in. . > ©. ß 
Of the moft proper Soil for ſowing While Ou 
:n,—Not only the Time of ſowing White Oats 
is to be obſerved, but the Soil alſo is of the 
greateſt Importance to be conſidered ; for, if this 
Seed is not ſown in a proper Earth, the Labour, 
Money, and Time will be in a great Meaſure loſt, 
I knew a Cbilturn Farmer ſow White Oats in a 
wettiſh Loam, that returned him, indeed, Stray 
enough, but the Oats were of ſo thin a Body, that 
they were next to Chaff; which ſo diſcouraged this 
Farmer, that he never afterwards ſowed any more 
White Oats, though his large Farm contained va * 
rious Soils. On the Contrary, I knew a Farmer 
that lived at Bragenbam, near Leighton, in Bedford: 
 fhire, every Year ſow no other Oat, than the white 
Sort, becauſe they returned him prodigious Crops 
off his ſandy Grounds, even to nine Quarters: 
an Acre, and that of the largeſt Sort of Kernels; 
but then he kept his Land always up in good 
Heart, by the Help of the Dung of many: Cattle, 
for this Farmer employed both Grazing-ground 
and Plowed Ground, which gave him an Oppore 
Tn __ 


tunity to keep Abundance of Cattle, and them of 
returning him Abundance of Dung. Now this 
Farmer was even neceſſitated to ſow White Oats, 
becauſe his dry Ground will not bear good Wheat, 
nor good Barley ; therefore he chiefly ſowed Rye, 
Turneps, and White Oats ; and, for obtaining a 
arge Crop of ſuch Oats, he never failed of mak- 
ing Choice of the largeſt and cleaneſt Seed; and 


of Oats from off a pooriſh Earth, as his natu- | 
rally was; but, when ſuch a Soil of pooriſh Land 

is enriched by the Dung of Animals, or by Ma- 
nures, it then in many Parts of England agrees 
exceltently well with Barley and White Oats ; as is 
obvious to all who travel through the Counties 
of Suffolk, Norfolk, Kent, and other Patts, where, 
if they have Judgment enough to make due Ob- 


;ry ſervations in their Way, they may ſee great Quan- 
this tities of ſandy Land ſown with theſe two Sorts of 
* Grain, as thoſe which beſt agree with it; not but 


that a White Oat will grow very well on Gravels, 


* Chalks, and dry Loams: But the chief Miſtake 
3 of all others is, the Sowing them in ſuch Soils that 
that ze Strangers to the Dung-Cart, or other fertile 


Dreſſing; for, to expect a full Crop of White 
Oats off a poor barren Ground, is the ſame as 
expecting a Horſe will do as hard a Day's Work, 
with Part of a Belly-ful of Meat, as thoſe who 


* enjoy a whole Belly-full; yet, as abſurd a Thing 
52 as this is, it is the Caſe of many ignorant Far- 
ops mers, who truſt ſo much to a wet warm Summer 
of tor producing them a plentiful Crop of Oats, that 
* they even are careleſs about the Matter; and the 
* more, becauſe Oats will grow into tolerable Crops, 


when hardly any other Corn will, with little or no 
Dreſſing; but he who dreſſes his Ground on Pur- 
poſe, or he who otherways keeps it in good Heart, 


it is by theſe: Means he uſed to ſell the bet 
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has two to one the better Chance of ſucceeding, u 
am going farther to obſerve... '', , __. * 
| Of dreſſing Ground for an Oat-crop.—Dreſling, y 
I faid, or not Dreſſing Ground. on. Purpoſe, fir 
obtaining a full Crop of Oats, is not worth Dil. 
puting; the Matter of Fact is, whether the Ground 
is in good Heart, at the Time of ſowing the Seed; 
if it is, an Oat-crop may, perhaps, pay as well au; 


Wheat or Barley-crop,. in ſome particular Yay 


when the two latter are cheap and the Oats are dex, 
as it ſometimes happens to be the Caſe z for ſu 
or ſeven Quarters of Oats, at. ſixteen Shilling 


Quarter, may fetch as much Money as Twenty 


five, or Thirty Buſhels of Wheat will, at Thre 
Shillings and Six-pence a Buſnel. And, therefor, 
thoſe Farmers who dreſs or dung their Land on 


Purpoſe for an Oat- crop, and not for a Wheat - co 


are much in the Right of it; becauſe they not 


only obtain very great Crops of Oats by this good 


Huſbandry, but likewiſe deliver their Wheat-crops 
that are ſown in September, or Ofober, following the 
Oat-crop, from the Danger of Smut, and what we 
call Pepper-wheat, and from the pernicious Seed 


of thoſe Weeds that Stable-dung commonly i 


mixed with, and breeds on the Land where ſuch 
Dung is laid to ſupport a Wheat-crop. But, b 


Dunging the Oat- crop and not the Wheat-crop, 
if there be weedy Seeds carried into the Field vid 


the Dung, the Danger here is not much, for, i 
the firſt Place, the Oats cannot ſuffer by Smut; 
nor, Secondly, hardly by Weeds, becauſe. a fil 


Crop of White Oats will not only prevent. tis 


Growth of old ones, but likewiſe of all new ones 


and thus preſerve the Land in clean pure Orde 
and Heart, for the Reception of Wheat-ſeed, and 


forwarding its After-growth with great Expedition. 
Yet I cannot ſay that this Caſe is without E 
ception, becauſe, where Oats are to be ſown on- 


and waſte a great deal of ſuch a 
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ing: This obliged the young Farmer to turm in 


bis Team of Horſes among the green Oats, which, 
I think, were nine in Number, to eat and feed on 


them; ſo that Icannot ſay the Crop was all loſt, 
but J think it pail this Way the worſt of any, 
for the Cattle muſt undoubtedly trample. down 


and, indeed, . the bad Management thereof waſt. 
ed the Farmer's Pocket, for this, and ſome more 
of his wrong Management, broke him. 
Of ſowing White Oats.— The Sowing of White 
Oats deſerves a particular Regard, for there 
this Difference between the White Oat, and the 
Black Oat: The Black will gather and branch 
much more than a White Oat, and, therefore, if 
an equal Quantity of Seed was to be ſown on 
an Acre of Ground, the Farmer may be deceived 
in his Expectation at Harveſt; wherefore, the Bru 
genham Farmer, I have been mentioning, does not 
ſow leſs than five Buſhels of White Oats on even 
Acre, in order to allow for the. Deficiency. df 
their Gathering and Branching ; which is one more 
than we commonly ſow in our Loams, when ve 


= ſow them with Black Oats, for, with us about Gat 


deſden, we ſeldom ever ſow, more than four Buſhel 
on an Acre of theſe Black Oats ; but then, whe- 
ther they be White Oats. or Black Oats, the 
ought to be ſown twice in a Place, over tht 
whole Field; for, as I have obſerved in laſt Monti, 
many obſtinate and ignorant Farmers have fu: 
fered by ſowing them only once in a Place, © 
truſting to the Largeneſs of a Sower's Hand, to 
| fling enough out of it at one Throw. And fuck 
a double Sowing is of the greateſt Importang) 
for on the thick Growth of a Crop very much 
depends the Bigneſs of it at Harveſt, bene” 
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uch that the Crop was judged not worth Mow: 
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a kept down from hurting the Oats; and, likewiſe, 
„the Hears and Droughts kept the better out from 
n Ml parching up the Roots of the' Oats, which, in 


Way, there is no more Mould allowed their. Roots 
than what the Harrows and Roll give them; 


, 


wing Oats in Drills, 


when Oats are ſown in Drills, their Rows ſtand at a 


0 hei vs ſta 
h conſiderable Diſtance, enough to give the Sun and 
if Air free Acceſs to their Roots for drying them z 


and ſo they would to the Loſs of the greateſt 
Part of the Crop, was it not for that Covering 
of Mould on them which they receive from the 


ot Drill-plough, that leaves ſo much on them, that 
st only ſecures the Oat-roots from the too violent 
of Heats of the Sun, but likewiſe adminiſters to them 


fect Dreſſing; for the Salts of their looſe Top- 
earth, by being waſhed from Time to Time on 
them, proves ſuch a fertile Aſſiſtance. as forces on 


ein great Security againſt the Damage of Weeds or 
be Droughts, and from being robbed of the Good- 
e "cs and Vigour of the Earth, by thoſe Roots of 
a Oats that grow too cloſely together, when ſown 
thick in the promiſcuous. or Random-way on a 
poor Soil, OE „ Yolo 
ch | | 
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ſich a thick Growth, the Weeds are overcome and 


too thin a Crop, often proves fatal to it ; for, 
when Oats are ſown in the Random or Broad-caft 


which, at beſt, is but a ſuperficial and moſt thin 
Covering, and, therefore, the more liable to ſuffer 
by Droughts, which is different from the Way of 


Of ſowing Oats in the Drill-way.—It is true, that; 


ſuch a Nouriſhment, as indeed may be called a per- 


a large Growth, while the Roots of the Oats lie | 
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he ſow 
mong 
by a g. 
among White Oats.—In ſowing all Sorts o thougl 
Oats, it particularly concerns a Farmer's Inteteſi that is 
to adjuſt the Quantity of their Seed as well as that a poo: 
of any artificial Graſs, that is to be ſown among fine, t 
them. On this Account he ought well to conf. all the 
der the Nature and Strength of his Soil. If Oat follow! 
re to be ſown in a Sand, or a Gravel, or a Chalk, pect t. 
without any Graſs-ſceds, there ought: to be wel cificial 
greater Quantity of Oats ſown, the- better to en poor G 
able the green Crop to lodge and ſhelter the M. Malt-d 
ters of Rains and Moiſture of Dews, for keepi ing or ſom 
ſuch dry Earth in a moiſt Condition; but then the Gr 
if ſuch Gravel, Chalk, or Sand is in fo poor and-th 
Heart, that it is not able to nouriſh and bring ſuch of ſuc! 
242 poor Crop to a full Perfection of Growth, it wil Crop p 
ſuffer by growing in ſhort Stalks, and poor lea times 
Ears, and thin Kernels, and is thus the more unfit Farme: 
to be ſown with Clover or any other artificial Gra they ſo 
ſeeds. Of this a judicious Farmer is ſo well app {td on 
ed, that inſtead of ſowing ten or twelve Pounds df for tha 
3 | Elover-ſced on one Acre of Ground, or two Bu-W Ends; 
ſhels of Trefoil-ſeed in its black Hulls, or the 2nd of ( 
fame Quantity of Ray-graſs Seed on an Acre, E the La 
will ſow but fix Pounds of Clover-ſeed, or on ly poo 
Buſhel of either of the other Graſs- ſeeds, being Indeed 
juſt enough for one Feeding down at che ner or othe 
Spring-ſeaſon, with Sheep or other Cattle; and 
as ſoon as ſuch a half Crop of Graſs is fed 
down bare, he will begin to plow up the ſame 


they t 
ſecond 


three 
Ground, 


Ground, and fallow for a Crop of Wheat. But, 
when a Perſon - intends to enjoy a Clover-crop, 
a Trefoil-crop, or a Ray-graſs Crop, for a Year, 
or two, or three ſucteſſively, his Bufineſs is to 
take Care that his Ground be in good Heart; when 
he ſows his Oats and ſuch artificial Graſs- ſeeds a- 
mong them. Not but that there is a Way to come. 
by a good Crop of Clover, Trefoil, or Ray-grafs, 
though the; Seed is ſown on a poor Ground, and 
that is this: Tf artificial Graſs-ſeeds are ſown on 
2 poor Ground that is firſt plowed and made 
fine, they may take ſo well as to cover almoſt 
all the Land, and grow into a thick Crop the 
following Lear; but as it is not reaſonable to ex- 
pect there will be a rank Growth of fuch ar- 
tifcial Graſs, without any other Help on ſuch 
poor Ground, a full Dreſſing or Manure of Soot, 
Malt-duſt, Lime, or Coal, Peat, or Wood-aſhes, 
or ſome ſuch Sort of Aſſiſtance ought to be put on 
the Graſs- crop in January, or February at fartheſt; 
and: then, if a wettiſh Time ſucceeds the Sowing 
of ſuch Manure, there will, in Courſe, be a large 
Crop produced of ſuch artificial Graſs; as is ſome- 
times proved, but not very commonly, becauſe 
Farmers find it beſt anſwers their Intereſt, when 
they ſow their artificial Grafs-ſeeds on Ground dreſ- 
{ed on Purpoſe for a Barley, Wheat, or Oat-crop, 


for that one ſuch Dreſſing very well anſwers both 


Ends ; that is, to produce both a full Crop of Corn 
and of Graſs, and this for two Years together where 
the Land is naturally good; but, if it is natural- 
ly poor, then one Year will be long enough. 
Indeed, in ſome Parts, they let a Crop of one 
or other, or all together, of theſe artificial Graſſes lie 
three Years in all in gravelly Loams; but then 
they take Care to manure the whole Crop the 
ſecond Year for making it hold out ſo long in 
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good Order, and this eſpecially is done. on a 


Grounds, that will bear the Feet of Cattle with. 


out their ſtolching it; and where ſuch - artificial 
Graſs is more than ordinary wanted, as the Caſe 
is with ſeveral of thoſe Farmers who live between 


1 Hemꝑſtead and Watford in Hertfordſbire; and here 


it is, that they ſow none but Black Oats, refuſit 
the white Sort, becauſe they would peel and im- 
pPoveriſh their poor gravelly Soils, much more 
than the black Sort; but in other Parts, as in ſome 
Places of Kent, Bedfordſbire, and other Counties, 
they chuſe to ſow White Oats before black ones, 
becauſe they fetch the greater Price at Market, for 
the Sake of their ſuperior Largeneſs of Body, 
and delicate Colour; and likewiie for that par. 
ticular Benefit the White Oats afford all artificial 
Graſs-ſeeds that are ſown amongſt them; a Be. 
nefit that is very valuable in greatly ſecuring the 
Clover, Trefoil, or Ray-graſs in their infant 
Growth, ' againſt the Powers of Froſts and 
Drou hes 2 and this by Means of the ſpreading 
Flags that always grow up with the Stalks of 
White Oats, more than with Black Oats, which 
greatly ſhade and ſhelter the Graſs from the 
Injuries of violent Froſts and Heats ; but, in this 
Management of artificial Graſs-ſeeds among Oats, 
the Oats ought not to be ſown quite ſo thick as 
| When they are ſown alone; becauſe too much 
Cover ſometimes kills the ſprouting infant Graß, 
which is the Fault of, and what diſcourages ma- 
ny Farmers from ſowing Clover and other artifi- 
cial Graſſes among Peaſe, becauſe their great Cover 
deſtroys oftentimes more than nouriſhes a Crop 
of young Graſs; and ſo does any other Cort- 
crop in a leſſer Degree that grows very thick, fo 
as to choak the Clover, Trefoil, or Ray-grafs, 
while it is in its 3 Condition of Growth; 
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© amongſt White Cats. 39 
and therefore four inſtead of five Buſhels of White 
Oats are enough to be ſown on one 'Acre, when 
any or all theſe Graſſes are ſown among them; 
and then there will be Room enough for Corn 
and Graſs to grow and flouriſh. The fame Care 
ought to be regarded, when Graſs-ſeeds are ſown 
among Black Oats ; where four Buſhels of theſe 
are to be ſown on one Acre, there ſhould be on- 
ly three Buſhels and a Half employed, that: the 
young Graſs may not be deſtroyed by too, cloſe 
2 Cover of the Oats; and although it may be 
fid, that ſuch artificial -Graſs draws ſo much 
of the Goodneſs of the Ground, as to rob, 
in ſome Degree, the Oat- crop; yet it may be 
alſo ſaid, that the Shade and Moiſture, which 
an artificial Graſs yields to the Roots of the 
Oats, will compenſate for all Damage that may 
happen on this Account. ——— It is not too late 
to ſow Clover, St. Foyne, Trefoil, or Ray-graſs 
Seed in any Part of April; for it may be done very 
well now among Barley or Oats, and where a Per- 
ſon thinks fit to venture his Graſs- ſeed. It may 
likewiſe be done among Peaſe, as the tender 
late-· ſown Puffin-pea, the blue Pea, or the Eſſex 
Roading-pea, Sc. There are ſeveral Ways, as I 
have remarked in laſt Month, to ſow Clover. or 
other artificial Graſs-ſeeds ; but this Month, in 
particular, gives Chilturn Farmers a good Oppor- 
tunity to ſow them by the nine Feet long wooden 
Roll, by Reaſon this Roll is commonly employe 
in this Month in the rolling of that Barley and 
Black Oats which were ſown in March, and for 
lowing either Clover, Trefoil, Ray-graſs, or Lu- 
cerne Seed, Sc. among theſe two Grains; the 
Way is, juſt before the Roll is to be uſed, to ſow 
the Graſs- ſeed twice in a Place, and then imme- 
diately draw the Roll all over that, and the =_ 


* 


4 or hems Wes once in a 1 * the Broad. 
lands; for we ſeldom ever draw the Roll twice in 
2 Place, unleſs there be an extraordinary Occ: 
ſton for ſo doing, as when the Ground hes t 
clotty than ordinary; and, if a favourable wot 
Time happens afterwards in due Seaſon, there 


may an excellent Crop of ſuch artificial Grals ; ap- 


pear, when the Barley or Oats are mowed off; 
but, if a long dry Time follow, it may dry up the 
ſprouting Seed and kill the Crop, becauſe this ſu- 
perficial Way of ſowing Graſs- ſeeds very much 
expoſes them to this Misfortune. However, there, 
is no Way, ſtrictly ſpeaking, that artificial Graſs. 
ſeed fown at any Time, or in any Shape, is free 
of Danger of being ſpoiled or damaged: If it 
zs harrowed in with Corn in February or March 

the Froſts may overtake it and ruin its Growth; 
or, if it is Buſh-harrowed in, its Fate may be the 
fame ; or whether harrowed in, or rolled in, the 
Fly, or Slug, may devour it, before it has got 
Strength enough to reſiſt their Rapine. Hoy- 
ever, the Sowing of Clover, Trefoil, Ray-grals 
or Lucerne, by the Roll; in this Month, is the 

laſt Refouree; and, therefore, all thoſe whe would 
enjoy a Crop of any or all of theſe moſt ſeryice- 
able artificial Graſſes ought to ſaw their Seed, at 
fartheſt, in this Month by the Roll ; and; indeed, 
this Month is the beſt Time of all others, to ſow 
any of theſe Seeds among Barley in particular, 
where a Farmer has Reaſon to fear, that, by the 
Rankneſs or Richneſs of his Ground, their Grals 
would grow ſo luxuriant as to choak or cripple 


the Barley-crop; as the Caſe has often happened 


to many, when a hot wet Summer ſucceeds the 
Sowing of it in a rich Soil; but, by this Way 
of rolling the Graſs- ſeed in at this Time of the 
Year, he is eee free from chis Sort of ecu 

| caule 
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becauſe the Barley-ſeed,” being harrowed in ſo long 
before, has the Opportunity of acquiring ſo for- 
ward a Growth, as to be able to keep the Clover 
under, and prevent any ſuch Misfortune——— 
St, Foyne Seed alſo may be ſowed in this Month 
among Barley or White Oats, though it is moſt 
commonly done in March. If it is to be ſown 
among Oats, the fame Ground ſhould be duly 
prepared for it, by two or three Winter's Plow- 
ings to get it into a fine Tilth; for, unleſs this 
piece of forward Huſbandry is well obſerved, _ 
there is no great Likelihood of obtaining a full 
Crop of St. Foyne, becauſe this is a large Seed, 
that cannot be well covered, unleſs the Earth 
is in a fine hollow Condition, for admitting the 
Harrow- tines to enter deep enough for the Pur- 
poſe; yet, notwithſtanding ſuch Precaution is duly 
obſerved of preparing the Ground by ſeveral Plow- 
ings, by the better Sort of Farmers, there are 
others of the worſe Sort, who careleſly venture 
to ſow. this or other Graſs-ſeeds on rough Tilths, 
and miſs their Crop' by ſo doing, like one that 
told my Son on the 28th Day of November, 1743, . 
he wondered his Father would oblige him to plow 
a Wheat Stubble-field up at this Time of Year, 
that muſt be plowed again hereafter for Sowing 
it with Oats and Clover; for that his Practice 
was, never to plow more than once for Oats and 
Clover, or for any other artificial Graſs-ſeeds, and, 
if they hit they hit; if not, it was only the Loſs 
of the Graſs-ſeed. Now this was a Youngfter, lately 
put into the Management of a very great Farm that 
his Father owned, and he had been bred up in all his 
Life, yet poſſeſſed with ſuch an abſurd Notion as 
this. But the ſame young Man was not much wiſer 
on another Account, for this laſt Summer, having 
lown a large Field with Turnep-ſeed, it took all 
3 over 
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over very well, which ap Hind, : fs with z 
Company of travelling Turnep-houghers,' to hough 
this Field at the Price of ft five Shillings an Acre, 
and they fell to work directly on. the ſame, but cos. 
tinued there only one Day for the preſent, by reaſa 
he did not make a ſtrict Bargain with them, not 1 
leave off till the Whole was finiſhed, which ga 
them Room to take another Man's Turneps 1 — id 
ſame Manner. Now it happened that a very 
| hot Seaſon came on the young Turneps, that plaink 


the yout 


diſcovered the Crop would ſer, or what we call bun ilelk. v 
or ſpoil, if it was not houghed in due Time ; and, Preſſing 

| Houghers were therefore very ſcarce, theſe Wol Dutch E 
men went about to take and ſecure all the Tung Fears t 
houghing they could to themſelves, and thereby c. thus ſow 
cCaſioned many Acres of them to ſpoil, for Want directly 
houghing in due Time; for all the Hough nd Dro 
they gave the Turneps, after they were thus ſe News it 
were to little Purpoſe 3 for, the dry Weather co Fine w 
tinuing a long Time, the reſt of this Field was n Expedit 
worth hardly ten Shillings an Aere, when chef mags 
Acre that was houghed in Seaſon was worth thin Rewiſe 
Shillings; for the latter Sort was ſmall, hard, and ud oth 
ſticky, and unfit either for Boiling, or for Feeding N 
Sheep on them. But this young Farmer is one oftht ted, wh 
Number who are beſt taught to do better by th ul cher 
own Harms. Now to return to my Subject of fox he bn 
ing artificial Griſs-ſeeds, I have here further to add 28 
that, when we ſow Sz. Foyne-ſeed among Barley large G 
Oats, we never ſow this great Seed by only Rollugy.: . rand 
it in: No, this is too big a Seed to be covered by ag here 
merely Rolling it in; therefore we always hartov i better - 
in, when ſown in the random or broad=caſt Way than ſix 
and yet roll the Grain, and this ſome Time afict lain, tl 
wards, when. the Barley or Oats are high enougi ous, tha 
for the Purpoſe. But St. Foyne:ſeed, as well as: Ly Crops o 
cerne- ſeed, are indeed beſt flown out of the Dril dents a 


Wy 


plough in Drills, becauſe here it will grow in a more 
certain and fertile Manner, than when it is ſown a- 
mong Corn, where it is ſubject to be ſpoiled by 
Weeds, and the Fall and Cover of ſuch Corn, chat 
n bot rainy Summers, in a rich Soil, ſeldom fail of 
falling down, and being laid flat before Harveſt, and 
then the young St. Foyne-crop, in all Likelihood, will 
he ruined. But; when the Seed is ſown in Drills, the 
Farth has nothing elſe to do, than to only nouriſh 
the young Sf, Foyne, which it will ſufficiently do of 
i&elf, without the Aſſiſtance of any auxiliary 
Preſſing or Manure, and, with the Help of the 
Dutch Hand-hough, will alone nouriſh it ready 
Years together afterwards ;' for, when the Seed is 
thus ſown in Drills, the looſe Earth, that falls down 
directly on it, will not fail to ſecure it againſt Froſts 
and Droughts, and receive and lodge the Rains and 
Dews in fo plentiful a Manner, that the young $7. 
Ine will grow into large ſtrong Stalks with great 
Expedition, as having been preſerved in its Seed 
fom not only theſe Caſualties of Weather, but 
likewiſe from devouring Flocks of Pigeons, Rooks, 
and other -Field-fowls, who have great Opportuni- 
ties of eating up. a great deal of this large Graſs- 
ted, when ſown in the promiſcuous or random Way; 
and then ſuch Damage is the more, as this Sort of 
ved is ſown to 1 a laſting Crop. But there 
ue ſeveral other Encouragements for Sowing this 
large Graſs- ſeed in the Drill Way, rather than in 
the random Way; which I ſhall forbear mention- 
vg here, and only ſay, that one Buſhel of it will 
better ſow one Acre of Ground in the Drill Way, 
than ſix Buſhels will in the random Way; for it 1s 
lain, that the laſt Way of ſowing is ſo hazard- 
ous, that Farmers frequently miſs of having full 
Crops of this Graſs, by Means of the many Ac- 
dents attending ſuch broad-caſt Sowing, when that 
„ Seed 
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Seed ſown in Drills lies intirely ſecured 
Now, to fow St. Foyne-ſeed in Drills, the Diſtano 
of them may be made to a Perſon's Fancy, It 
may be ſown from ſix Inches Diſtange to eighteen; 
the further off the Drills, the leſs Seed for then 
leſs than half a Buſhel will do; and what is very 


_ worthy of great Obſervation in this Caſe, there h 


no Occaſion for a Farmer to be at the Charge of 
twenty Buſhels of Soot to ſow over his young 5, 
Foyne-crop, the ſecond or third Year of its Growth, 
as is the uſual Cuſtom with all our Herifordftir 
Farmers who ſaw this Seed in their chalky Land, 
or ſo many Coal London Aſhes, or Peat, or. Wood 
Aſhes; becauſe the Duich Hough may be employed 
every Year, or every ſecond Year, in raiſing Fart 
in the Interſpaces between the Rows of 87. Fiyw, 
killing deſtructive Weeds z and, by laying fuch 
Earth to the Roots of the Sr. Foyne, it will nouri 
them in an ample Manner, without any other Aid u 
Aſſiſtance from Dungs or Manures, and, indeed, is 
a greater Nouriſher of Crops, than moſt. Perſons 
think ; as is evident from thoſe Wheat-crops ſom 
in the random Way on fine Tilth Earths, which 
_ oftentimes produce large Crops, without any Dung 
or Manure whatſoever, merely by the Help of e. 
traordinary pulveriſed Land, even better than ſome 
that is rough and ſowre, when the Wheat-ſeed 
is ſown in it, and well dunged beſides, Lucem 
likewiſe may be ſown in Drills out of a Drll- 
plough, by Means of a Seed-box made on Purpoſe 
for it; for, as this Seed is hardly any bigger that 
Clover-ſeed, none of the Corn Seed-boxes will de 
it; and, when Lurerne-ſeed is ſown this Way i 
Drills, the Crop is much more certain, than wht 
the Seed is ſown in the random broad-caſt Mode d 
Sowing it, which is ſo uncertain, that many lot 


|  - the Benefit of ſowing this ſmall Seed this Way,” 
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the Fly, the Slug, and the Accidents of Weather 


O and Weeds; for, in the common broad-land Way 
y ſowing Lucerne- ſeed, the Twitch or Couch-graſs 
\. Ml and other pernicious Sorts, in the ſecond or third 
en Lear, generally get up and begin to choak, and, 
„n Time, kill the Lucerne- crop. But, when La- 
e is ſown out of the Drill-plough in Drills at a 
of MI Foot aſunder, then the Dutch Hand-hough may be 
g. employed between the Rows of this Graſs now, and 


the Roots of the Lucerne; and, when this is duly 


& done, there is no Fear, but that a Farmer may en- 
ol Ml joy the Benefit of ſuch a Lucerne- crop many Years 
in Perfection, without the Help of any Dung or Ma- 
WJ nure, However, this is certain, that all drilled Corn- 


ſeeds, or Graſs-ſeeds, will thrive and proſper, and 


Ii vill cheir Crops, with far leſs Dung or Manure, 
ue than when they are ſown in the common broad-caſt 
g Way of ſowing them. And I further aſſert, that 


all Annuals, or Corn-crops produced by Seed ſown _ 
every Year in Drills, will proſper without any other 
Aſſiſtance, than what the Horſe-break, or Dutch, 
or other Hand-hough' may give them; as is evident 
by the many Wheat, Barley, and other Crops pro- 
duced by the Help of the Drill-plough and theſe 
Inſtruments, But then ſuch Corn-ſeed muſt be 
ſown every Year in freſh Land; that is to ſay, 
in the middle Part of a new Interval, which always 
lies between the laſt drilled Corn in a flat Situation 
of the Land, and not in Ridges of any Kind. 
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,, INIT 
IAM very ſorry I cannot acknowledge your 


1 Kindneſs, as I heartily wiſh I could; but, becauk 


the Strictneſs of my Place will not permit me, I 


therefore muſt deſire to be excuſed, until Opportu- 
nity offers, when J ſhall endeavour to perform the 
fame to my greateſt Power, which would giye me 
great Satisfaction. I have but a poor Place ; but, 
as J have a good Maſter, who gives me good En- 
couragement, I can better bear with it, I haue 
lately been very ill of a Fever and Ague; but, ha- 

ving a good Miſtreſs, who took great Care of me, 


am. ſince, Thanks be to God, reſtored to good 


Health. I have lately been confirmed by the Bi 
ſhop, and ſince have received the bleſſed Sacrament 
to my preſent and future Happineſs, I hope you 
are all in good Health, as J am at preſent ; I ſhould 
be glad to hear from you, when Opportunity offers, 
how you all are, which would give me great Satil- 


faction; we have a poor ſandy Soil, and very hilly, 


and therefore we make Uſe of a Sort of Swing 
plough, which exceeds all others I ever ſaw, for 
its Lightneſs and Cutting a fine ſhallow Furrow, 
which makes it the propereſt for a poor thin 
Soil of any Sort of Earth; for this Ground is ſo 
poor, that it will hardly produce above three or four 
Crops, before it muſt be laid down to reſt for Pa- 
ſture two or three Years together, this being 4 
Sort of Soil that, ſooner than moſt others, gets into 
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a good Paſture, becauſe of its ſandy Nature, which 
anſwers to Profit near as well as Rye and Oats, that 
are the moſt proper Grains for this Sort of Earths, 
which will hardly produce any other, unleſs it be 
much improved by Turneps and Clover, that are 
the greateſt Improvers of ſuch Land; for, before 
theſe Improvers were practiſed here, our ſandy Soils 
would yield no other than Rye and Oats, and with 
theſe Sorts · their Markets were chiefly ſupplied 
but, ſince theſe Improvements have been made, we 
have great Plenty of Wheat and Barley in the 
greateſt Part of this —— 81 But the Improve- 
ments we make by ſowidg Turneps is extraordina- 
ry ; for this Sort exceeds all others for improving 
our Land, deſtroys all Manner of Weeds, and at 
the fame Time much improves the Land, and is 
our chief Food for ſattening Cows and Sheep, and 
affords us fine Meat, becauſe of their wholeſome 
_ This Sort is commonly ſown in their. 
fallow Year, after two, or three, or more Plowings, 
according to your Way; and the following Crop is 
Barley and Clover, and then Wheat or Rye, and 
then Oats, or it is laid down ſor Paſture for two or 
three Years or more, and then they often muck it 
for Wheat, if it requires, about Michaelmas, when 
they intend to ſow it. Another Improvement is of 
Turneps and Rapes; theſe two Sorts are ſometimes 
ſown together for a late Crop, when they do not 
intend to hough them, and afford a fine plentiful 
Crop, which very often exceeds a ſingle Crop of 8 
Turneps, becauſe they ſtand two Chances; if one 
miſſes, the other hits; but, if they both hit, they 
exceed the former, becauſe the Rapes 3 
run above the Turneps, by which Means they af- * 
ford two Crops; but when the Rape is ſown by it- 
elt, as ſometimes it is, it anſwers very val, 
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18 Oppiexof Letters n 7 
and much improves the Land, as alſo for Fattening iſ. Beans, 
of Sheep. Prom, Sir, J thraſh 
Fe vn Gef fur . r be is n 
„„ Joly 24 $749 1} 2 v BY fineme 
„ ho e 250 ate 3. | give 

; Dur obliged bumble Servant ways | 
% abt yaHer- El anothe 

Remarks on this Letter. to Fa 

4 HIS young Man I ſent to a Gentleman (vi he pro 
1 Stranger to me) in the North, in 1742, who. Labou 
lives about a hundred Miles from London; when my Sc 
he behaved ſo well the firſt Year, that he is hired neß, ! 
to ſtay in the ſame Place another, for greater Ei and, it 
- couragement than he received before, becauſe. he Ml becom: 
ſober, virtuous, diligent young Man, well qualfa Day L 
in the Plowing and Sowing of various Soils, ani Son in 
performing moſt other Works in the Farming Bu Gs. 1 


neſs in great Perfection; and hereby he has given me Half v 
the Satisfaction of anſwering the Character I g Work 


the Gentleman of him, which is not a ſmall Pla- venienc 
ſure to me, nor a little Benefit to him; for, as he lu them t 
with a Perſon that is reputed to be one of the belt all I help 
Maſters, it will undoubtedly redound to his Ada ſuch a 
tage, as well as my Reputation. And altho' lM perforn 
has, as he ſays, a hard Place of it (I ſuppoſe ail Happi 
the Working-part) I am not ſorry to hear it: It vii reputat 
what I act myſelf towards my own Children all as othe 
Servants, for I collar the firſt (as our Country Tem anſwer 
is) as early as poſſible ; that is, I bring them up for futu 
work as ſoon as they are able to do any Thing, ad the Chi 
continue ſo doing, the better to fit the Back to te be wan 
Burthen x for, when they are accuſtomed to labouſ faction. 
in their Youth, Work becomes the eaſier to then that c⸗ 
afterwards. I have a Boy but ſixteen Years oi profital 
worth 


Age, that thraſhes me Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peat; 
F Beau Charge 


Y * 8 > 07 2 
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Beans, or Thetches; and who, in Oober 1743, 
thraſhed me out five Buſhels of Hog- peaſe in one 
Day, and threw them out of the Chaff; and, tho“ 
he is my Son, I favour him not, in Reſpect of Con- 
finement and Labour; but, for his Encouragement, 
[ give him ſmall Wages : By this Means he is al- 
ways in his Sphere, when he works hard. I have. 
another Son, my Ploughman, that is ſo naturaliſed. 
to Fatigue, by bringing him * in this Manner, 
that, if he is kept idle but one Day in the Houſe, 
he proteſts it is more diſagreeable to him, than 
Labouring all that Time. My Servant alſo, by 
my Son's Example of cloſe Application to Buſi- 
neſs, keeps him Company at the Labouring-Oar; 
and, if he was a negligent idle one before, he now 
becomes pliable to Work. And to make ſure of a 
Day Labourer's performing equal Work with my 
Son in making and plaiſhing Hedges, Thraſhing, 
Gc. I pay him half Wages; that is, I give him 
Half what he and my Son earns for that or other 
Work that admits of Meaſuring, But the Con- 
veniency of all this does not end here, it fits 
them the better for other Service hereafter z, and, as 
I help Gentlemen to Servants, I endeavour to ſend 
ſuch as underſtand Work, and will diligently 
perform it in Huſbandry Affairs: And I have the 
Happineſs to ſay, I never yet came off with any Diſ- 
reputation this Way. Not but that I may, as well 
as others have done, ſend a Servant that may not 
anſwer my Character, as not being able to anſwer 
for future Behaviour; but, if any Gentleman leaves 
the Choice of one to me, my Endeavours ſhall not 
be wanting to recommend one that will give Satiſ- 
faction. And if a Perſon has a Mind to have one 
that can hold the Drill-plough, and employ the 
profitable new invented Horſe-break, Sc. it may be 
worth ſuch. a Gentleman's While to be. firſt at the 
Charge of a Guinea, on Purpoſe to haye a Plough- 
„ oh: , FR 
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man guild to manage Loy e Tots. 


| ments ee he comes to him (if he is not already) 


which I will undertake to get him learned, and be 


Maſter of in one Week's Time; for when a Servant 
has been hired, and lived as a Ploughman before, to 
hold and work common Ploughs, he will preſent] 


9 eafily learn to hold the Drill-plough, and work 


e Hotſe: break, Dutch. Hand-hough, c. and 
perhaps, on this Account, the Guinea ſo given may 
prove the beſt Money the Gentleman ever laid out 
in the Farming Buſineſs. I have ſince received 
another Letter from this young Man, 
T7th of Auguſt 1743, wherein he very judicjoufly 


aun me a further and valuable Account of their 
armers ee in the Country he Ines 


nm. 
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tber, dated ds roth Inſtant, I Ha 
from your Bailiff, and have here * ſent-you 
arr Naber to the fame, as I] have done to two 0- 
thers before to him, and rode near twenty Mile 
to find out a Man to burn you Clay into Aﬀhes; 


and ſhould be very glad to make Uſe of all. Op- 


portunities to do you Service, ſince I met with 
an Encouragement” for it, from Mr. 


who, gives you the Charafter of a . worthy Glaile 


man. 
Fo our” Bailiff tells me, in one of his iis, 


he could never have believed Clay could be burnt 
Books. But, 


into Aſhes, had it not been for my 
as he 7 O convinced of it, by burning large 
Quantir ies, he writes me Word he ts at a Lok 


how to "apply them.” This, cherefore, is to let 
[ | ou 
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b Mies of Tetters. e 
ou know, that, as I have burnt Clay myſelf, 
{zen it done by others, and the Aſhes made Uſe. 
of, I have to acquaint you, that there are ſeveral 
excellent Uſes that theſe Aſhes may be put to, 
provided they are rightly managed; but, before 
[ come to theſe Particulars, I would obſerve, that, 
although the Burning of Aſhes may anſwer to very ._ 
great Profit, when done on a good Account; as, 
where 8 a Cellar, a deep Ditch, or ſubter- 
ranean Drains are to be made, or Ant-hills, or o- 
ther, Excreſcences of Earth, are of Service to re- 
move from off the Spot of Ground; in any of 
theſe Caſes, if the Soil is a Clay or other auſtere. 
rough, ſtiff Earth, it may be of vaſt Service to 
burn it into Aſhes 3 and it is by far better put to 
this Uſe than to be at the unneceſſary Charge of 
carrying it away to diſtant Receptacles, or other 
Places, where, perhaps, it might lie a Nuſance 
or uſeleſs. But to- Heil a ſerviceable level Sur- 
face, by - digging into it and making and leaving 
Pits open, purely for the Sake of getting Clay 
and burning it to Aſhes, may be of very ill Conſe- 
quence z and, to prevent Miſchief from open Pits, 
the new Invention took 1ts Riſe of digging only 
a round Hole of three Feet Diameter, enough 
or a Fub to be let down, and drawn up with 
Chalk, for chalking our Heriford/hire plowed Fields; 
and this Hole we now commonly make in a Hedge, 
on Purpoſe that it may be the more out of the 
Cattle's Way, to prevent any Danger of their fal- 
ling into it. Whereas, heretofore, we uſed to 
make and leave large Pits, perhaps, fifteen, twenty, 
or more Feet wide to come at our Chalk, and this 
in the Middle, or ſome other open Part of a 
Field, which has occaſioned many Misfortunes z 
I knew two Horſes ſpoiled, by falling into them. 
However, the Burning of Clay is certainly. of 
great Uſe, where it can be done to Conveniency 
0 Ha and 
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and Profit, and therefore it comes more and more 


into Practice, as Denſheering or Burning only 
 Graſs-ſurfaces two, three, or more Inches deep 
does leſs and leſs ; becauſe the Upper Stratum of 
ſuch Graſs-ground is the beſt and richeſt Part of 


it; and to burn this-into Aſhes for a Manure 


may, probably, by the fertile Salts of it being 
burnt and looſened from ſuch Earth, produce 
three or four good Crops of Corn fucceſſively; but, 


afterwards, Barrenneſs with a Witneſs muſt enſue, | 


till there be more Money laid out for great Quan- 
tities of Dung or other Dreſſing, than the Aſhez 


of ſuch a Surface availed. This old, filly, ſhort | 


. ſighted Piece of Huſbandry is now held in ſuch 
Contempt of burning only Surfaces into Aſhes, 
that, did a Perſon go about to perſuade a Hertfor- 


Hire Farmer to ſuch a Practice, he would take 


that Man to be either a Fool, or one that deſign- 
ed his Ruin. This leads me to remark, that 
| ſuch an evil Practice may be put out of any ma- 
licious Tenant*s Power, ff it is ſpecified in an Ar- 


ticle or Leaſe by a penal Covenant, that he ſhall 


not burn any Surface of Earth (without the Land- 
lord's Leave in Writing under his Hand firſt ob- 
tained) for the Sake of 'the Aſhes it 'will make 
for producing an extraordinary preſent Crop, leſt 
he, near the Expiration of his Time, do this, to 
get out the Heart of ſuch Ground, and leave it 
in ſuch a poor Condition for the next Tenant, 
that the Landlord muſt fink his Rent to get one; 
not but that there is Room for Exceptions even 
on this Account. Where Heath-ground, Ruſf- 


ground, or ſuch like is to be converted into a 


better Sort, then, indeed, Burning ſuch a Sur- 
face may be abſolutely neceſſary to deſtroy the 
Roots of Furz, Fern, Ling, Flag, or Ruſh, and 
for making Way for the Plough to get Ones 
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Corn in their Place, or good Grafs to ſucceed in 
their Room. For this Purpoſe there is more than 


Offal· wood and ſome Turf or Mould put next 
on it, to kindle and light the Fire, till it burns 


Non, 


both, on the Outſide of the Heap to enlarge the 
Quantity of the Clay and keep the increaſed Fire 


$ 
nan may carry on his Burning with Safety till 
be has burnt Hundreds of Loads of Clay in ſuch a 
„Heap, for ſo vehement is ſuch a confined Fire, 
„that it has burnt Flint- ſtones to Powder, much 
e more a Clay, that is of a ſofter Body; but as 
„have already in ſome of my former Works been 
t particular in Writing on this Subject of Burn- 
. WH ing Clay in the open Air in a Heap, which is 


Gentlemen, as a cheap and very ready one; I 
ſhall not ſo much enlarge on it as otherwiſe I 
would do, but obſerve, that the Burning of Clay 
n a Clamp is, by two Authors, recommended as 
the beſt Way of all others; and that the Burning 
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for Reaſons the Author on improving Clay- ground 


yet, that burns Clay for Manure in a Brick- clamp. 
and therefore ſhall here only remark, that, when 


be carried into the Field as they are, and as ſome 
have done, and laid them in a promiſcuous Con- 


wrong Management, and have the ſame charge- 
able Effet, as happened to two ſeveral Gentle- 
Ss men 
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one Way to burn Clay into | Aſhes ; one is, by 
burning it in a Heap in the open Air, as we do 
Peat, with the Help of Roots, Faggots, or other 


into the Clay; and, then only with a gradual In- 
creaſe of Fire, and Cover of dry or wet Clay, or 


at the fame Time from Burſting out, the Work- 


the only Way practiſed by Farmers, and ſome: 


of Clay wet is much better than when burnt dry, 


aſſigns; but, for my Part, I know of none, as 
Clay is burnt to Aſhes, ſuch Aſhes are not to 


dition on the Ground; no, this would be perfettly | 


: 54 ene e . . 
| Ignorance of their Bailiffs, + 


men . the Uſe, al 
carried their Clayraſhes, and | ſpread them over the point 
Graſs- ground they were to improve, as they were fields 


burnt, without firſt ſeparating the groſs Sort from 
the fine; and thus Pieces of burnt Clay, lik 
little Pieces of Brick-bats were laid over the Graſs 


Drill, a 


ground, in Aſſurance that the Froſts would ſhoal 
and diſſolve them; but, on this Account, their 
Expectation was deceived, for theſe Pieces f 
burnt Clay had too much of the Clinker Nature 
in them, to diſſolve by Weather, at leaſt, not in 
a very little Time; which, obliged the Owner 
to be at the Charge of having them picked off the 
Graſs and carried away. Therefore, when my 
Affairs will permit me to wait on you at your Seat, 
IJ will ſhew your Bailiff a new Method of ap- 
plying theſe Aſhes in a far more profitable Mau- 
ner than hitherto has been done by any Perſon 
I know, beſides one particular Gentleman's Ba. 
liff, who moſt commonly every Year burns more 
or leſs of theſe Aſhes; for to burn Clay into 
| Aſhes, and not know how rightly to apply them, 
is but doing the Work in Part. In the mean Time, 
I ſhall in the next Place acquaint you with an Ac- 
count of the famous Drill-plough, Han 
and Dutch Hough. 

A Gentleman, altogether a ROI to me, liv 
ing about ſixty Miles diſtant from London, on 
reading, in my Monthly Books, the great Benefits 
I have in them ſet forth, that will accrue-to all Oc- 
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cupiers of proper Soils that make Uſe of the Nalmit 
Drill-plough, Horſe-break, and. Dutch Hough, Fact, b 
| ſent me an Order lately, to provide theſe two {WLoam, 
firſt Inſtruments with all Expedition; according- and ſuc 
ly I beſpoke their Making of the original Makers, ¶ modiou 
to be compleatly made in three Weeks Time at carry o! 
fartheſt. In the mean Time, the Gentleman wrote {MWMowin 
to me to deſire, I would inſtru his Bailiff in their I the Af 
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point. He came, and I ſhewed him various 
Fields of drilled Wheat at a. Foot Diſtance each 
Drill, and others ſowed with Barley, Peaſe, and 


were kept clean houghed, ſo that hardly a Weed 
Duich Hand-hough ; but the Peaſe were (and ſo 
break, being a new-invented and moſt excellent In- 


and forcing on the Growth of . prodigious Crops, 
eren in dryiſh Summers; for this double, but very 
lght Machine, rakes and breaks the Earth be- 
tween the Rows of Corn, and turns it on the 
Roots of them, being an improved Invention on 


and is now made Uſe of by many common Far- 
mers, as their Jewel-Tool, for enabling them to 


therefore, I recommend the Drill-plough, Horſe- 
break, and Dutch Hand-hough, as extreme profit- 
able Implements for uſing in ſome of your dry 
Joils, for I am ſenſible, the large Farm, you have 
lately taken into your Hands, abounds with ſeveral ' 


[ruments to foreign Parts, as well as to Gentle- 


the cheapeſt Manner poſſible, where the Soil will 
admit of their Uſe ; and this I aſſert as Matter of 
Fact, becauſe in a clean ſandy Loam, a gravelly 
Loam, a chalky Loam, or in an intire dry Loam, 
and ſuch like Land where a Drill * com- 


carry on the Cultivating, Sowing, Reaping, and 


Mowing of Corn and artificial Graſſes, without 
tie Aſſiſtance of any other live Cattle than Horſes 


or 


* 


Uſe, and he would ſend him to where I ſhoudd 


Lucerne Graſs in Drills out of the Drill- ploug. 


vas to be ſeen in the Intervals, by the Help of the 
ie Horle-beans) aſſiſted by the famous Horſe- 
ſrument for ſaving the Charge of Hand-houghing, - 


the moſt ingenious Mr. Tull's Horſe-hough Plough, 


get Crops to pay their Rents and live well. And, 


> : > 
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Sorts of Earths. I have ſent ſeveral of theſe In- 


men in England, for improving their Eſtates, in 


modiouſly made, if a Perſon thinks fit, he may 
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may appear to ſome, I can prove it to be true b Clea 
ocular Demonſtration to any Perſon. that Tha the ? 

| think fit to be at the Charge of being thus'inform fi 95 
ed of the Truth on the Spot. But. what is farthe, = 


extraordinary remarkable in this new. Sort of Drill. Wl f. 
Huſbandry is, that all Dung or Manure, uſually 
Jaid on Corn-lands for peaks ew: Crops, my 
be wholly appropriated to the Enlarging 1 Graſ⸗ 
crops; for, in this new Way of Farming the Com- 
| Crops want it not, and, therefore, all Dung and 
Manure, that may be made, has here an Opporty. 
nity to be employed on Meadow - ground, 
There Clover, or other artificial, Graſs-ſeeds, q 

Turneps, or Rapes are ſown in the Random c 
Broad-caſt Way. Thus a Gentleman, or Farmer, 

whoſe Land is agreeable to this new Huſbandy, 
may carry on this Buſineſs in a moſt cheap Mar 


ner, as being in no abſolute Want of live Stock wy 4 
more than Horſes ; but I am ſenſible, that in th et me 
Caſe there will ariſe a Queſtion, how Crops of Sort i 
Corn, Sc. can be nouriſhed without Dung or Ma. | duced 
nure? To this I anſwer, That, the twelve Inche me b 
Interval of Earth between the Rows of drilled out 2 
Corn being moſt carefully kept weeded and clean- ing me 
ed by the Duicb HRand-hough, the Mould, raked by EXC 
by this Means from Time to Time on the Comm. which 
roots, will prove a ſufficient Pabulum or Nouriſh: intire I. 
ment to them for producing large Crops. And Profit, 
when the Wheat or Barley is to be ſown neit will flo 
Fear, without any Dung or Manure: in the ſame Wheat 
Field, the new Drills muft be made in the Midde f ff this 
of the laſt Intervals; and thus every Yagi" in ſuch 
Seed may be ſown in new and. freſh Ground, by Soils, a; 


which Means the Wheat will be delivered from 
that pernicious Diſeaſe incident to a Wheat · crop 
when dreſſed with Dung, called Smut, and like- 
wile from that called Pepper-wheat, if the 1 
42. Fre 
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clean, when ſown; but was I to enumerate all 


the Advantages appertaining to the Sowing of 


Grain, artificial Graſs-ſeeds, Turnep-ſeeds, Sc. in 
Drills, I might enlarge to the Number of above 
Thirty, EE Rn: erm i TO 
| hive lately diſcovered four Sorts of excellent 
Wheat-ſeeds, never yer ſown in Hertfordſhire ; two 
whereof excel the old common red Lammas, that 
has carried the Bell Time out of Mind, for mak- 
ing the fineſt of Flour ; but theſe two make finer _ 
than that, as I have heard ſome capital Bakers and 


Farmers affirm to be true. A third Sort I have 


ſeen grow in Drills, made by the Pulley Drill- 
Plough, that carries a great Number of Corns in 
a very thick bunchy Ear, I believe as many a- 
gain as ever grow in a Lammas Ear; and, as I re- 
member, the Gentleman Owner told me it was a 
Turky Sort of Wheat, but, being the firſt Time 
of Sowing it in 1742, he was ata Loſs then, to 
kt me know the true Nature of jt. The fourth 
Sort is, likewiſe, a foreign Grain, lately intro- 
duced into this Nation, whoſe Character was ſent 
me by a Gentleman, a perfect Stranger to me, 
out of a pure Love to his Country, as know- 
ing me capable of ſpreading the Knowledge of 
its excellent Vertues throughout the Nation; 
which are, that in ſandy, chalky, gravelly, or dry 
ntire Loams, this Wheat may be ſown to great 
Profit, but not till the Month of March, and yet 
will flouriſh and be ripe at the ſame Time other 
Wheat is. And, what is farther extraordinary 
of this Wheat, he ſays, it will be as good a Crop 
in ſuch poor Soils, as other Wheat will in rich 
Soils, as by his Letter to me he affirms to be true. 
If fo, it muſt be of vaſt Service to this Nation 
to ſow it in March, as ſoon as a Crop of Tur- 
neps, Rye, or Rape is eaten off. Now all theſe 
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Sorts of Wheat are nearly alike in their Bodies MW thar 
to our common Sorts, and, as the firſt. two W and 
_ Sorts make finer Flour and Bread, than; common MW pub! 
Lammas Wuheat-flour does, they will, in Courſe, MW there 
ſell in our Markets before all others; and à3 WM coco 


the fourth Sort out-does all other Wheat-ſeed MW tem 
in Exgland for ſowing late in a poor Soil, ſure. MW mers 
ly, if any cay afford to buy it, and have an MW Stew 
Opportunity of ſowing it in a proper Soil, and Accc 
do not, they are wanting to their own Intereſt, ¶ ſo mi 
Gentlemen eſpecially, becauſe, in neglecting this, make 
they are neither their own nor their, Tenants WI well 
RS. +47 „ Tene 

I am Maſter of an excellent Secret, that intire. mon 

ly prevents the Slug, or naked Snail, and Fly, do filc 
from eating and ſpoiling young ſeedling Turneps, afford 

. Rapes, Weld, Flax, and many other Vegetables, Gent! 
both in Fields and Gardens, in their infant Growth; his V 
and, although it ſhould rain a Month together, poſitit 
this Antidote will not loſe its Vertue, becauſe it Wl {tate 
1s. no Powder, but will do the Feat infallibly, and ſevera 
nouriſh the Crop at the ſame Tame to great Pet. o. 
„ es. J) 5 curity 
I have, likewiſe, a moſt. valuable Way to pre: vellers 
pare Wheat-ſeed without Brine, which gives the Gentl 
Farmer a great Deal of Trouble, and a conſider- his Ne 
able Charge, Beſides Loſs of Time; but this Way _ 


compleats the Managing and Preparing of two Bu- U 
ſhels and a half or three Buſnels of Wheat-ſeed endeay 


for Sowing in a Quarter of an Hourz will-deliver for, as 
it from the Danger of Smut or being Pepper- and pr 
wheat, greatly nouriſh it, and hinder the Worms An. 

Miſchief. A Way I always follow myſelf, and 2 
have conſtant Succeſs by it, and all for the Sake mY 


err heat 
of Two- pence Charge for curing ſo much Whea marks 


as ſows one Acre. For Barley-ſeed I have allo think 
feveral Ways of preparing it for Sowing, for * N 
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than Six Pence an Acre's Charge. Now all theſe, 
and Hundreds of more uſeful Secrets, could 
publickly diſcover for improving Huſbandry; and 
therefore all Gentlemen, in particular, ought to 
encourage the Communicating them, becauſe Gen- 
tlemen are more liable to be impoſed on than Far- 
mers, as they are obliged to do their Buſineſs by a 
Steward, a Bailiff, or Ploughman. It is on this 
Account, I ſay, he ought to qualify himſelf with 
ſo much uſeful Knowledge, as may enable him to 
make a tolerable Judgment when a Thing is done 
well or ill. And as there is a moſt dangerous 
Tenet or Principle reigning in many of the com- 
mon poorer Sort of People, viz. That it is no Sin 
to filch or ſteal from a rich Man, becauſe he can 
afford to ſuſtain a Loſs : lt highly concerns a 
Gentleman that occupies his own Land to have 
his Wits and his Eyes about him, to prevent Im- 
poſitions, and take all Occaſions to improve his 
Eſtate in the beſt Manner poſſible, to balance the 
ſeveral Loſſes they are more than ordinary liable 
to. And here I muſt obſerve, that one great Se- 
curity, againft the Thievery and Rapine of Tra- 
vellers and the worſe Sort of People, is for a 
Gentleman to be affable, kind, and benevolent to 
his Neighbourhood in particular, for by this Means 
they will not only be obliged to do ſuch a Be- 
nefactor all the Good that lies in their Power, but 
endeavour to prevent others doing him any Harm; 
for, as they are many and he but one, they may ſec 
and prevent that which neither he nor his Servants 
can, I heard a Gentleman ſay; he feared ſuſ- 
taining no Damage from his Neighbours, by Rea- 
fon he always did them what Service his Con- 
veniency permitted him. I could enlarge very 
much on theſe Particulars, but I preſume you will 


think I have been tedious and too free already; 
; I 2 wich, 


l * 


/ 


which, in Hops 25 will excl, "1 abſcy 
fs, ts 


Your n cediem bunb Servant, I 

VVV; 185 by 79 cm 
dd. 

Kate ME OLD W. Elli, 


„ W e,, 


The FO f a Letter from this Gentleman 10 th 
Author, = 


SIX, pt 
Am very much obliged to you for your Lett 
of the 25th Inſtant, and for the Hints you were 
ſo kind to give me in it, touching the Manner of 
uſing burnt Clay; and, when T have made Tri 
of it, I ſhall let you "know what Succeſs I my 
meet with therein. coura, 

If your Afﬀairs ſhould bring you my Way at ay Farm 
Time, either in Town or Country, I ſhould be er: Day”s 


ly glad to fer you, 3 
tremely 5 ad to Ice TO I — "> creati 


Lala, : with 
* 15 RT Zou very hunble grau Prov: 


i 3 
M he Author's 1 on this Leter, Pen 11 
conve 


This (londertan I, as well as ; moſt, if not al 
others that know him, account one of the molt 
accompliſhed Perſons we have at this Time in 
England; as the great Buſineſs, he weekly ven 


honeſtly, — and * diſpatches, 
deck 


\ * 


is 0 


ache, if bes ET: 


4 kim likewiſe" to be, to the Satisfaction of | 


ll who have to do with him, in the particular and 
momentous: Sphere he acts in: Yet in Farming 
or Huſbandry Affairs he is, in ſome Meaſure, 
à Stranger. However, being a Gentleman of 


better Senſe than to prefer Pride to Humility, 


he condeſcends to . 4 ſuch an inferior Perſon 


as I am; who, although I bear no Compariſon 
with him in Reſpect of his great Eſtate and 


Learning, it it plain, he is not above adhering 
to the Advice of a Man, that has acquired his 
Knowledge in the Art of Agriculture, by charge- 
able Travelling, long Experience, Converſation, 


and Study; and ſerviceable . Advice muſt be of 
the greater Importance to ſuch a Gentleman in 


particular, becauſe his Town Affairs oblige him 
to be hardly above one Day in the Week at his 
Country Seat, and, therefare, he 1s neceſlitated to 


truſt the more to the Management of his Bailiff, 


whoſe Conduct he will become the better Judge 


of, as he increaſes his Knowledge i in rural Affairs, 
by reading Books on this Subject, and conſulting 
their Authors; and this he has the greater En- 


couragement to do, as he occupies a very large 
Farm at this Time of his own, ſituated within a 
Day's Journey of London, that gives him not 
only an Opportunity of enjoying a healthful Re- 


creation, but likewiſe may furniſh his Town-houſe 
with Variety of freſh, wholeſome, and delicate 


Proviſions to his great Profit and Pleaſure z which, 
if I was here to enumerate, it would employ my 
Pen in a longer Diſcourſe than I can at this Time 
conveniently write. 
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| O*#.* particular Sorts of Peaſe requiſite un (1 
in April. — This Month gives many of the 


5 Cbillurn Farmers an Opportunity to improve their 
| * Land, by ſowing it, at this Time, with a Sort of 
5 Peaſe proper for the Seaſon of the Year ; for on 
this very much depends the Succeſs of a Pea- crop; 


Conduct, when it is employed in ſowing that Sort 
of Peaſe in January, February, or March, which 
ſhould not be ſown before this Month, becauſe 

their tender Nature renders them unable to with. 
ſtand the ſevere Aſſaults of Northerly and Eaſterly 
Winds, which in theſe Months generally blow in 
a more nipping and ſharper Degree than at any o- 

ther Time of the Year. From hence it is, that, 
though the Soil is duly prepared, and the Seed 
got in Perfection, and the Sowing of it performed 
in the beſt Manner poſſible, yet all this will not 
ſecure a plentiful Crop of Peaſe, if the Farmer 
ſows a wrong Sort at an improper Time. Aſter 

many Years Experience, we Heriford/bire Farmen 

have found none to anſwer our Intereſt ſo well x 

the Horn-grey Hog-pea, the Maple, the. Blue, 

and the White, It is theſe four Sorts that we 

chiefly ſow in our incloſed Fields, in Refuſal of 

all others, becauſe we find, by repeated Expe- 

rience, that theſe beſt agree with our various Soik, 

when ſown, in a proper Manner, at the right 

Time of the Year. If we ſhould ſow a Horn-grey 
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Pea in April, the Farmer would deceive himſelf 
in his Expectation of a Corn- crop, becauſe, in- 
ſtead of that, he would get little elſe but Straw; 
for this Pea is of fo hard a Nature, and fo flow 
of Growth, that it requires ſix or ſeven Months 


a Truth often proved by the fatal Effect of a wrong 
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to ripen into a plentiful Crop of Peaſe, when 
2 blue Pea, and others as tender as that, will be 
in Perfection for Mowing, or Hooking, in four 
Months; ſo different are the Qualities of theſe 


fore, that, if a blue or other tender Pea was to 
be ſown in the Months of January or February, 
the Crop would conſequently be loſt by the Seve- 
rity of the Weather, becauſe the Hamgpſbire Kid- 
pea, or Kidwell, the Maple, the Eſſex. Roading, 
the Puffin, the Spaniſbꝰ Mulatto, the Rouncival, 


ry WY and nipped by a very hard Froſt at Root and 
in Wi Stalk, they can never recover a right Growth a- 
o- gain, but will ſhew their Sickneſs and Decay by 


at, their red-and withering Heads. At beſt, a Pea- 


cd Wl crop is ſubject to more fatal Accidents than any 
ed other Corn we ſow beſides ; inſomuch, that, in 
ot the Random, Common, Broad-caſt Way of ſow- 
« ing Pea-ſeed in Fields, we hardly get a full Crop 
er of them above once in three Years, becauſe the 
Cold, the Drought, and the Slug are all Ene- 
mies to Pea-crops, when they happen to be in 
„too great a Power for their regular Growth; 
„e which leads me to write on their particular Da- 
of mage, for the Knowledge of the Diſeaſe is ſome- 
times half the Cure.  _ VV 

$, Of the Damages- that ſometimes happen to Pea- 
tops by too early Sowing and Exceſs of cold Weather. 


—As Froſts and Chills of Waters are very great 
Enemies to the Growth of Corn-crops, and moſt 
of all to Pea=crops, it behoves the Farmer to be 
more than ordinary upon his Guard in prevent- 
Ing their Miſchiefs. Now this is to be done by 
ſeveral] Means: 1/f, By Sowing the Seed in an a- 

| EL —  _s 


© 


two Sorts of Peaſe, though both grow the ſame 
Year in the ſame Sort of Ground. It is, there- 


Dutch Admiral, the Marrow-fat, the Non-paril, 
uſe the blue Union, Sc. are all of them of ſo tender 
th. Nature, that, if they are thoroughly pinched 
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ting their Land fown with Beans, Peaſe, _— 
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greeable Soil, and at a proper Time of the Test 


If a Perſon would ſow Hog- peaſe ſo forward 4 


in January, he muſt not only ſow a Horn. grey 


Pea, then, but do it in a warm dry Soil, as, ini 
chalky, ſandy, gravelly, or very dry Loam, be- 


cauſe theſe ſtrain off the Waters from the Pes. 
roots in a little Time, and thereby deliver them 


from their ruinous Stagnations; for, if à Farmer 


was to ſow, at that Time of the Year, the hardy 


Horn- grey Pea on a clayey or a flat, ſtiff, wer, 
loamy Soil, he has juſt Reaſon to expect to pay 


dearly for his Miſtake, and fear the Loſs of his 
Crop by fo doing ; becauſe here the infant Sprouts 
of the Pea are infeſted, on all Sides, with the 


Chills of Air, of Water, and of Earth, that con- 
ſequently will overcome even its hardy Nature 


for, if the larger and older Plants of Roſeman, 


Rapes, and many others are overcome and killed, 
by the Severity of Froſts, and Chills of Wett, 


and Winds, that ſometimes happen in Jamar, 


February, and March, as they did in the Year 173, 
how much more will new-fown and ſprouting 
Peaſe be liable to be deſtroyed, when they are 
ſown in an auſtere, ſowre, cold, chilly Earth, and 
fuch a Seaſon of Weather ſhould ſuddei.ly follow 


and continue for ſome Time, - Yet, as abſurd as 
fuch a Conduct ſeems, I have known it ventured 
on by Farmers, who by their long Practice ſhould 


have acted otherways ; and this Miſtake they are 
the rather led to commit, becauſe they = ſomes 
times chance to get a good Crop of Peaſe by ſuch 
an early Sowing in a cold ſtiff Soil, when à mild 
Spring ſucceeds z and then, in Hopes of the like 


Succeſs another Time, they run the Riſque of re- 
peating the ſame hazardous Piece of wrong Hu- 


bandry, but generally to their Loſs ; which they 
likewiſe are tempted to do, becauſe of their get- 
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before Barley · ſeaſon comes on in March and April, 
and thus fall ſnort of that full Crop of Peaſe, 
roy. which, perhaps, they fee their next Neighbour en- 
1 oy, who ſowed the ſame Seed in the ſame Soil, 
ye. but at a more proper Time. | 


= . 


* late Sotping their Seed, — As I have juſt finiſhed 
ner fil Thoughts of expreſſing Part of the Damage 


dy dat frequently” attends the Sowing of Peaſe too 


Damages that ſometimes happen to Pea-Crops, by 
vi, vo late Sowing 3 the chief Cauſe of which re- 


he it has the greater Power to hurt Pea-crops, when 
the Seed is ſown in a Chalk, in a Sand, or in a 


, Cre, which being all looſe, ſhort, light Earths, 
ny, they give the Sun and Air a free Acceſs to their 


Roots; and, when the Peaſe are in their juvenile 


nough to cover and ſhade them, they often ſuf- 
fer even to the Loſs. of moſt of the Crop, as 


rowth 3 and, when they have received ſo great a 
heck as to be thus damaged, in their firſt and ear- 


unted, while it is young, if it lives, it never makes 
0 large a Creature, as its Fellows of the ſame 
Litter, that were better kept. This Sort of Da- 
age, partly accruing by late ſowing Peaſe in dry 


boy. ; 

8 dolls, is moſt obvious to all Spectators in very 
nnd ey Summers, eſpecially in Bloſſoming - ſeaſon, 
ike chen Pea-crops in ſuch Soils and Weather are 
re. et able to perfect their Bloſſoms for Want of 
of. oiſture, and then the Crop is, in Part, or ful- 
hey ot. A Caſe that often happens in chalky 


ils, not above three Miles Diſtance from my 
vule, as I have heretofore obſerved, where ſe- 
| : K | veral 


cel Sing Peaſe in this Month. s 


Of the Damage that happens to P ca- crops by 700 


arly ; I now come to make Olg*rvations on the 


r 


ſults from Droughts and Slugs : If from Droughts, 
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by Growth, their Stalks not having Length e- Z 
wanting ſufficient. Moiſture to forward their 


ly Growth, they ſometimes never fully recover it, 
but, like a Pig, or other Animal, that is much 
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veral of their Farmers are weary of ſowing Peaſe 
at any Time in this Earth, becauſe of this Da- 
mage that makes them ſuffer more or leſs in ver 
dry Summers; and, therefore, in Deſpair of better low. 


ly after Chriſm e, in order for their obtaining 


brings me, in the next Place, to make Obſers- 
tions on the Damage of the deſtructive Slug. The 
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dents of Weather, but alſo from the Deſtructioi 
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Succeſs, they have ſown Oats, where Peaſe, by fron 
the Courſe of Sowing, ſhould have been the Crop; than 
ſo powerful are the Effects of very dry Weather Dim 
on Pea-crops ſown in theſe Soils, that, though fl 2. * 


the hardy Horn-grey Pea is ſown in them quick. = 
ec 


an early ſufficient Cover to ſhade their Root, Wl flori. 
yet even ſuch early Sowing is not, in ſuch dy Gro 


hot Summers, capable of preventing this M. Part 


of t 
Mat 
men 
Bree 
how 
Fielc 
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fortune; much Jeſs when Pea-ſeed is ſown hater 
than ordinary in fuch looſe dry Earths; which 


Slug, or ſmall naked Snail, is a moſt hardy Inſet 
that breeds in and ſhelters itfelf in the Day. time 
under Clots of Earth, and in ſuch a Depth of it 
as very much ſecures it not only from the Aci. 


of the Plough's and Harrow's Operations. Dy Very 
long, hot Seaſons are its Enemy, but nothing diſce 
fo much as vehement, ſharp, penetrating Frofi; ſure 
nor is there any Thing ſo much its Friend, a Cp 
warm moiſt Weather, which gives the Slug Ab ef > 
lity and Opportunity to prey on Vegetables in! but, 
moſt voracious Manner; and, of all Field-veget gred 
bles, none is better beloved by them, nor hatbouf u. 1 
and encourages their Breed more, than green Pa Flies 
_ crops, becauſe of their luxurious Food, and tit and 1 
eaſy Acceſs they meet with to climb their couchalſ **2 
Stalks, Leaves, Bloom, and tender Pods, The Gard 
I fay, all of them contribute a full Subſiſtadſ 2 * 
to theſe Devourers, in moiſt warm Weather, i _ 
their horizontal Covering the Ground more thi wr 74 


any other Vegetable, and thus prove the greatel 


| Of Swing Peaſe in this Month, 67 
being generally attended with dry Weather, and 


= ſharp cutting Winds, keeps the Slug down in its 
0k loweſt Cell of the Earth; but, how far that lies 

; by from the Surface, I have ſomething elſe to do, 

3 than to give a particular Account of, or of the 
ard Dimenſion and Shape of ſuch Cells; I leave this 


to the ſublime Philoſopher for employing his 
Microſcope and exalted Learning, to meaſure the 
Decimal Parts of their Depth, Sc. and giving 4 
florid Harangue on the Place, the Breed, the 


Growth, and the Anatomy of the Slug; for my 


= Part, it beſt ſatisfies me, if I can give'an Account 
late WY of the practical or the more uſeful Part of the 


Matter, which would be, if I can tell the Gentle- 
men and Farmers, how they may prevent their 


The Breed of this arch Enemy; or, when he is bred, 
a how to prevent his Miſchief to a Pea or any other 


tant Secrets I can impart, and warfant Succeſs, 
from thoſe many experienced Trials that have been 
made by a few Farmers who have reaped a 
very great Advantage by. it ; for, till this was. 
diſcovered and made Uſe of, they never could be 
ſure of Turneps, Rapes, Peaſe, and other Field- 
crops being delivered from the powerful Damage 
of Slugs, Flies, Worms, and all other Inſects ; 
but, by the Application of a certain cheap In- 
gredient, which is to be had almoſt every where 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, theſe Slugs, 

Flies, Worms, and all other Inſects are abſolutely 
and infallibly kept from annoying Turneps, Rapes, 
Peaſe, Flax, Weld, or any other green Field or 
Garden- crop. A Secret, at this Time unknown 
do the moſt learned Societies, as well as Thou- 
lands more that I could never have been Maſter 
of, had I not travelled in Queſt of them, and 

which Providence brought to my Knowledge; 


Field or Garden green Crop, which two impor- 


an Ingredient, which, at the ſame Time it keep 
off all Inſects from hurting young Crops in . long 
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rainy Seaſons, nouriſhes the Ground, and forces 
on a moſt expeditious Growth of them, and which 
Jam ready to communicate at a reaſonable Satis. 
faction, But the dry Weather and the Slug are 
not the only Inconveniencies that attend a Pez. 
crop; it may likewiſe ſuffer by wrong Sowing the 
How the right aud wrong Sowing of \Peaſe contri. 
butes to their good and bad Growth. — The wrong 


Socwing of Pea-ſeeds has been often fatal to' their 
Crops, and, yet, this Misfortune frequentiy hap- 


pens even to Farmers of long Practice; now the 
later Peaſe are ſown, the more hazardous is the 
Crop ; and, therefore, it requires the greater Con- 


fideration, how to ſow them in that Way which 


moſtly contributes to their Safety and Growth. 
have before ſhewn, how an old Farmer ſowed his 


Pea-ſeed by ſtraining them into a Furrow out of 
Man's Hand after the Plough,” which were covered 
by the next turned-down Furrow of Earth, and ſo 
he proceeded throughout a Ten- acre Field: But 
this proved a wrong Way, as the Soil had but 


one Plowing in all, after a Wheat-crop, becauſe, 


it being of the gravelly Sort, the Ground, by Rain 
that quickly fell after Sowing, bound it down ſo 


cloſe, as hindered many of the Peaſe from puſhing 
out their young Spires; ſo that, in ſhort, the Fat. 
mer loſt moſt of his Crop by his ill Conduct, oc- 
caſioned, chiefly, by his uſing the Pecked-fharc 


Two-wheel Plough, that his Ploughman could 


not help making ſo deep' a Furrow, as buried 


the Seed, when a Foot - plough, or better the 
new invented Two-board Swing-plough, would 
have plowed a thin Furrow, which would have 
covered the Seed ſo ſhallow, as to have given ib 
tender Shoots an eaty Paſſage into the Air. Thi 


K 
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e Sowing Peale in this Month, 69 
is one Way to ſecure the Growth of Pea-ſeed in 
z dry Soil, by Reaſon it has a ſufficient Cover 
of Earth, to hinder, in a great Degree, the ill 
Effects of too much Drought. Secondly, Or the 
Pea-ſeed may be ſown Broad-caſt, and plowed in 
as ſhallow as poſſible, as is often done, where 
z due Preparation of the Ground has been be- 
fore; I mean, where a Chilturn dryiſh Loam, a 
gravelly, ſandy, or chalky Loam has had two 
Plowings in all, one before, and the laſt at the 
Sowing-time, eſpecially where a Soil is any Thing 
of a ſtiff Nature, for then the ſafeſt Way is to 
plow it twice in all; for many have loſt their 
Pea-crop by being too preſumptuous, and plow- 
ing in the Seed on only one Plowing in; then 
comes, perhaps, a long dry Time, and prevents 
their Growth; therefore, all prudent Chilturn 
Farmers will give their Ground, if it is any Thing 
of a ſtiff Nature, two Plowings, not only to make 
it fine and looſe, for giving the Pea-ſhoots an ea- 
y Paſſage into the Air, but, likewiſe, for killing 
or preventing the Growth of thoſe Weeds, which 
would otherwiſe . choak the Pea-crop. Thirdly, 
There is a Way to ſecure the Roots of Peaſe from 
Droughts, by plowing them into four Furrows, 
which either a Wheel or Swing-plough can make 
in the Form of a Ridge; and this we, in Heri 
fordſhire, generally do, where our Land is of a 
very ſtiff Nature, by Reaſon, when Peaſe grow in 
this Ridge-form, they lie in a pretty ſecure Man- 


ner from the Danger of Waters and Droughts, and 


more from the Power of the Slug; and, in all 
theſe three Ways of Plowing that I have men- 
tioned, the Peaſe lie under a Cover of Earth, 
which helps to nouriſh them all the Time of their 
Growth, far beyond the common Method of on- 
ly liarrowing Pea- ſeed; a Way that is better done 
in 7amary, February, or March, than in _— ; 

| Or, 
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for, if Peaſe were to be only harrowed in in this 
Month, and a very long Seaſon followed, it would 
greatly endanger the Crop, as being more expoſed 
to be deſtroyed by Droughts than in any other 
Form of Sowing whatſoever, for Want of a ſuf. 
ficient Cover of Earth 5 and not only by Drought, 


* * 


bur alſo by Field-fowls, who, by the ſhallow lying 
of the Pea-leed, have a wide Opportunity to find 
out their beloved Food here, and devour great 
Quantities of it; which they will not fail to do, i 
Peaſe are ſown in this Month after a wrong Way. 
Now then avoid that old pernicious Way of only 
harrowing in Peaſe that are ſown Broad-caft a 
this Time of the Year, and ſow them in a better 
SED N 3 
Why large Peaſe and Horſe-beans cannot be rep. 
larly fozved out of 4 Drill-plough, unleſs they an 
firſt prepared by an even Sorting of them, —T his may 
ſeem an odd Article, at firſt, to ſome, but I ſhul 
give ſome Hints, that will prove it neceſſary, that 
both Peaſe -and Horſe-beans ought to be firſt pre- 
pared, before they are ſown out of a Drill-plough; 
and that, becauſe the Seed- box as it is made to: 
Truth, for dropping out ſized Peaſe or Beans, the 
Seed cannot be dropped out of it in a regular 
Manner, that is, not pretty near of one Size, and 
eſpecially the larger Sort of Peaſe and Hork 
beans ; for, when large Peaſe or Beans come into 
the Seed-box, bigger than others, it cauſes a Mi 
ſing ; that is, there will be many Vacancies in the 
Drill, by Means of ſuch Miſſing, that may be d 
very ill Conſequence to a Farmer, where man 
Acres are ſown in this Manner, Now the Peak, 
moſt liable to this Misfortune, are the Rouncival 
Sorts 3 as, the great Rouncival Maple, which by 
ſome is called the Grey Pea, and is the largel 
Pea fown in England; the great blue Union: pes, 
the Non-paril, and others. Theſe, as they gron 
be a "= M 
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CE Sowjng Peaſe in this Mmth, 51 
in the Field, are of ſeveral Sizes; and ſo they are, 

when cut and carried into the Barn, thraſhed, 44 | 
ckaned in the common Way of cleaning Peaſe 3 
unſizeable Condition in the Market and at the Seed- 


ſhop. The Horſe-beans are always fold in the 


very ſame uneven promiſcuous Condition, ſo that 
there is no ſuch Thing as buying any of theſe large 
Peaſe or Beans in an exact Size for ſowing them re- 
gularly out of a Drill-plough, and then the Conſe- 
quence will be what the following Account will make 
appear. 1 | 

2 4 Genileman's Bailiff attempted to ſaw Horſe- 
beans of an uneven Size, out of a Drill-plough, and 
what wwas the Conſequence thereof. — This happened 
I think in the Year 1742, in a certain Part lying 
about thirty-five Miles to the Southward of London, 
where a Gentleman's Bailiff attempted to ſow 
Horſe-bean-ſeed out of a Drill-plough ; but he 
could not drop them out of it in a regular Manner, 
becauſe they were not all of a Size, which occaſion- 
ed the ſmall Sort to drop out ſooner than the larger 
Sort, and in a more irregular Order; for ſome of 
the ſmalleſt Seeds fell too thick into the Drill; and 
in other Places it was too thin; by which Means 
there were many vacant Parts of the Drills unſown. 
Now this Miſcarriage of ſowing the Seed regularly, 


is contrary to the Intent and Purpoſe of ſowing Seed 


out of the Drill-plough ; for, by ſowing it with this 
excellent Inſtrument, all Seed ſown by it ſhould lie 
regularly at near exact Diſtances, and in an even 
Depth ; and this becauſe if one Seed ſhould lie on, 
or too cloſe by another, as they both muſt get their 
Living from the ſame Fund of Earth, one will rob 
the other, and both bear (if they grow at all) 
weak Stalks and under-ſized Corn. But what is 
ſtill worſe, where the Seed miſſes Falling, there 
will be no Corn at all, only Weeds will come up, 

1 and 
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and then in Courſe a Damage will happen: to the 
Farmer inſtead of a Profit,; both which Sorts of 


Loſſes, I am going now to ſhew how to prevent, 


How to prevent the Damage of ſowing irregular 
unſizeable Pea and Bean ſeed out of a Drill plougb.— 


Neither by any. ſpliced wooden Sieve, nor by 
| throwing with a Caſting-ſhovel Peaſe and Beans in 


the longeſt Porch of a Barn, can any Taſker ſepa. 


rate the ſmall Pea, or Horſe-beans, from the larger, 
4 n ſuch a Manner, that they ſhall be all Very near 
of one Size; and, unleſs they are, they can never, as 


J faid, be drilled in a true regular Sowing of them, 
This is well known to thoſe Farmers, who thraſh 
and ſow this Sort of large Seed in Drills. Not but 


I own, that by a long Throw, and by repeating 


ſuch a Throw, Peaſe and Beans may be made to 
anſwer pretty near of one Size, becauſe the fmall 
ones will fall ſhort of that Length that the large 
ones will arrive at by ſuch a Throw. Yet ſtill there 


is no ſuch Thing to get the Seed of large Peaſe or 


Beans, by this Means, into ſuch an even Size, as an 
Inftrument can thar is made for this very Purpoſe; 
wherefore there was a Neceſſity for finding out a 
Way to bring this great Conveniency to pals; o- 
therwiſe, all Farmers and Gentlemen mult. be at 


a great Loſs to ſow regular Seed, and enjoy a fe- 


gular Crop; as the Gentleman's Bailiff's Caſe was | 
have juſt been writing of, who, where he found, 


that the Beans miſſed Falling into the Drill in due 


Time, followed the Drill-plough and ſowed them 
out of his Hand, and thus ſupplied the Deficiency; 
for ſuch Deficiency muſt needs happen, becauſe by 


the Horſe drawing the Drill- plough in a conſtant 


Rotation of Pace, if ſmall Seeds drop out ſooner 


and thicker than large Seeds can, there muſt be 


different Vacancies and unſown Ground in the Drill, 


more than would be if the Sced was all or very near 


all of a Bigneſs, which muſt be ſupplied by an 
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Of Sbwing Peaſe in this Month. 73 
after Hand-ſowing, if the Owner intends to reap 
or mow a full Crop of Grain at Harveſt ; but how 
troubleſome, how irregular, and how uncertain ſuch 
2 Hand-ſowing muſt be, the Sower will find, and 
the Crop will prove. Now, to prevent this great 
Damage that will happen by Sowing uneven Seed: 
The Gentleman, I have before mentioned, the World 
is very much obliged to, for inventing a very light 
and cheap Inſtrument that will effectually anſwer 
this great and profitable End of ſeparating the ſmall ' 
Peaſe and Horſe-beans from the great ones, for ſow- 
ing only the great ones. I have therefore this to ad- 
vertiſe and inform all Gentlemen and Farmers, that 
| ſell and teach the Uſe of theſe light and cheap 
Inſtruments, for culling and feparating the ſmall 


1 6 


Sort of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peaſe, and Beans 


from the biggeſt Sort. One Inſtrument ſerves for 
both Wheat and Barley, another for Oats, another 
for Peaſe, and another for Horſe-beans. Thus all 
Gentlemen, who keep Ground 1n their Hands, and 
ſow it with Corn for Sale, and all Corn-Farmers, 
ſhould be furniſhed with theſe four Inſtruments, if 
they will be compleatly ſet up for outdoing all their 
neighbouring Farmers, in obtaining far better Crops 
of theſe Grains than they can, who ſow ſmall and 
great Seeds together promiſcuouſly. And, although 
theſe ſmall Inſtruments are made ſo light, that their 
Charge is but a meer Trifle ; yet they have ſuch a 
Conveniency, that four of them will perform the 
Separating of five Sorts of Seed, the leſs from the 
greater Sort; whereas the great Seven- feet long, 
Thirty Pound round Wire-ſcreen, can only ſeparate 
two Sorts, and they are Wheat and Barley. I have 
alſo another, ſmall Tool that prepares the famous 


Tick-beans, by ſeparating the ſmalleſt from the 


lar geſt Seed, to a very great Advantage, for Setting 
in theſe croſs, high, wet, Vale Ridge-lands. : 


74 Of Sowing Peaſe in this Month, _ 
Phe great Benefit of Sowing the largeſt Seeds of all 
Kinds. —I think, I may ſay, I am the firſt Author 

that ever detected that abſurd wrong [Notion of 
ſowing leaſed Wheat for the beſt Seed; a Notion 
that has reigned, Time out of Mind, among capi. 
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tal Farmers, and ſo it does, to this Day, with 


Thouſands; and I confeſs myſelf to have been one 


of their Number formerly, till I found myſelf in 


a palpable Error, by ſowing ſuch leaſed Wheat; 


which I was led into with the Multitude, on Ac- 
count of its being free from the Stain of the Seeds 
of Weeds, that moſt other Wheat is infected with, 


little or more, notwithſtanding the Uſe of. the 
Wind or Knee-fan, the Throw, the large upright 
Tron-wired Screen, and the Braſs-wired Rying-fieve, 


which cannot deliver Wheat nor Batley from all the 


ſmaller Seeds of that pernicious Weed, called Dar- 
nel, &c. But the Remedy proved worſe than the 


Diſeaſe ; for though we, by the Means of ſowing 
ſach leaſed Wheat, get cleaner Crops than ordinary, 
yet we pay dear for it, by its returning ſuch 3 
Number of weak Stalks, and lean Ears and Kernels, 
that the Wheat becomes ſo feeble, as not to be able 
to withſtand the Fury of boiſterous Winds, and the 


Preſſure and Weight of Rains; becauſe the ſmal 


underline Kernels, with which ſuch leaſed Wheat 


ſeed chiefly abounds, occaſion a Feebleneſs inthe 


Stalks, and a Return of ſmall Kernels, that are to 
be ſown again and again; for, you muſt knon, 


that, when Farmers buy leaſed Wheat to ſow, it i 
always bought with an Intent to breed a clean Sort, 
that will ſell for the better Price at Market; but 
inſtead thereof we often get a Sort that ſells for: 
worſe Price; for the ſmall Kernels not only breed 
a feeble-ſtalked Wheat, but ſometimes Smut and 
Pepper- wheat, for Want of Strength at Root 00 


produce a ſtronger Stalk and larger Kernel. From 


all which I infer, with juſt Reaſon, that, Ar 
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; : Of Sewing Peaſe in this "er, 7 8 
f all ſmalleſt Peaſe and Beans are ſown among the W214 
thor M Sorts, ſuch ſmall Seed will produce ſmall Stalks, and 


n of they ſmall Pods and Grains, and few in Number. 
otion M And, when this happens to be the Caſe, where is 
capi WM the Farmer's Rent to be made, when Peaſe and 
with Wl Horſe-beans fell for leſs than two Shillings a Buſhel, 

| one as they did in 1743? Now by the Help of theſe 
If in cheap light Tools, or Inſtruments, a Farmer may get 
eat; the largeſt of Peaſe, Beans, or other Seed, and, . by 
Ac. Wl ſowing them in Drills, they will be larger ſtill ; for 
eeds BY che Drilling-Husbandry carries this Perfection along 
vith, with it, that it. increaſes the Bulk of Grain ſown be- 
the bre in the random or promiſcuous Way; and, 
oht when this happens to be the Caſe, what will be 
eve, the Iſſue? Why, - ſuch a Farmer will not only 

| the fell his Peaſe, Beans, or other Grain at Marker, 
Dar- WW when his Neighbours cannot, but he will alſo ſell 

| the them at a far greater Price; and eſpecially when 
wing they are bought up for Seed, which theſe Inſtru- 
ary, ments moſt excellently well prepare in ſuch a Man- 

ch 2 ner, that no Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peaſe, or Bean- 
nels, i {ed can (I believe J may venture to ſay) come up 
able Bi to it, by a conſiderable Degree of Goodneſs, that 

| the is prepared in the old common Way of doing it 
mall I with the Fan, upright Screen, Throw, or Splinter- 
eat: ed, or Rying-ſieves, Here then I offer a Jewel to 
{the the World, and am the firſt Author that ever offer- 


ed it; nor had I been able to do it, had it not been 
for the extraordinary Ingenuity and Generoſity of 
2 moſt worthy Gentleman, a Stranger to me, to 
whom I ſent a Servant-ploughman, out of our Coun- 


but i try, and who had an Author's Intereſt at Heart, 
or 3 WW whom he found endeavouring to do his Country 
reed Wi all the Service in his Power; and I have this 
and MW alſo to add, that, as I think I have made the 
0 Seat Utility of theſe cheap, light, little Inſtru- 
rom I ments N appear, by writing the vaſt Con- 
7 quence they are of, to the Intereſt of all Fare 
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I here give Notice to all Perſons who are pleaſed 
to favour me with an Order to ſend them either or 
both Sorts of the Drill-ploughs, Horſe-break, and 
Dutch Hough, that it will be perfectiy neceſſary 
chat J ſend with them the Inftrument for: feparating 
the ſmalleſt from the largeſt Seed. 

Of the great Pleaſure that drilled Cari 'vields 10 its 
Owner and SpeAators —— It is not only the moſt 
profitable Husbandry of all others, to ſow. Corn in 

Drills, but it is likewiſe the moi: delighth wt 
mioſt healthful. It is the moſt delighelel. becauſe 
the many Rows. of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peaſe, 
Beans, and artificial Graſſes, Sc. that are fon 
and grow in incloſed Fields, at ſtated Diſtances 
give the Owner and all Spectators a ſpacious Pro, 
ſpect of viewing their ſeveral various -Gradations 
4 Growth, from the firſt Sight of their infant 
Blades, or Sprouts, to the full ripe Ears and Pods 
The firſt Delight is, in the Wheat-crop, when it 
Nan and branching Condition ſhews the numerous 
Stalks and Ears that each Root is like to produce; 

for then it makes the Owner, and it ſhould do all 
glad, in Hopes its Youth will be 
crowned with a ee old Age; this they cin 
plainly diſcern, and the better for the Corn growing 
thus in Rows by the Sides of large Intervak of 

cleaned bare Earth. The ſecond Delight is when 
the Grain is obſerved to get the Aſcendant of the 
W e ſtruggling Weeds, which, by grove 

ing in Drills, it is moſt eaſily helped to do, with the 
valuable Dutch Hand-hough, and the moſt excel 
ſent Inſtrument that eyer was invented for this Pur: 
poſe, the Horſe-break, which in a very expeditios 
and cheap Manner may be made to eradicate the 
moſt ſtubborn Weeds that are; when his Neigh- 
bours Corn is eat up and choaked in a great Mes- 


ſure by them, that was ſown in the Random-way, 
1 becaule, 


mers 2 Genrienien who occupy plowed. Grounds: 
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becauſe, in this Poſition of Growth, it is impoſſible 
far the Art of Man to overcome and deliver the 
Corn from the infinite Damage that many of their 
Tribe cauſe in ſome Sorts of Seaſons and Land; 
and then the Farmer ſtands with an aking Heart to 
ke that Evil which he cannot remedy, and which 
is like to endanger his Crop being ſeized for Rent, 
that his weedy thin-growing Grain may be the ſole 


Cauſe of; as, indeed, it often happens to be the 


very Caſe of many ignorant, negligent, and poor 
Farmers, who might eaſily have prevented their 
Ruin, had they made Uſe of the Drill-plough, the 
Dutch Hand-hough, the Horſe-break, and the Se- 
parating-tool ; from whence I take the Liberty to 
make this juſt Obſervation, That many Landlords 
are to blame, on this Account as well as their Te- 
nants: The Firſt for not endeavouring to oblige, or 
perſuade them, to the Uſe of theſe profitable In- 
ſtruments 3 and the laſt for not accepting their Ad- 
vicez the one that he may have his Rent duly paid, 
and the other, that he may be certainly enabled to 
do it with Eaſe and Pleafure. The third Delight, 
which drilled Corn affords, is to ſee it in its bloom 
ing, caring, and podding Poſtures ; how the white, 
tender, trembling Bloom of the Wheat comes out 
from the many Joints of the green Ear, and this 
Day by Day for many Days together, while the 
glorious Sun and charming fine dry Weather are 
aſſiſting in its Breed; and in its Dying away, in the 
Formation of the milky Kernels, . that afterwards 
ripen into hard golden Grain. But of this more 

hereafter. 8 8 £5 „ 
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8 I R, | | Obel 29, 1943, 
Am the Owner of a finall Eſtate at — 

three Miles from the Market-Town of, 
in the County — of ao; 60:1 
er Annum, Part in my own Hands,' and Part of it 
let, in all about eighty Acres of Land of our 
large —— Meaſure, which is eight Yards to 
the Pole or - Perch, lying upon the Banks of the 
River , which parts this County from that 
of ———, and is a fine, dry, deep Haſle« 
mould (I think you call it Loam) and very -level, 
about Two - third Parts Arable, and One: chin 
Wood-land. Now, being fooliſhly fond of this 
Spot, I ſome Years ago threw down moſt of 
the old Fences, which were very Irregular, cum- 
berſome, and inconvenient (taking up much more 
of this good Land than I was willing to loſe) and 
have caft the ſame into regular ſquare Cloſes, of a- 
bout three or four Acres a Piece, by raiſing Cops, 
and planting the ſame with Quick, which now 
comes on to Admiration, inſomuch that one or two 
of the firſt ſer I ventured the laſt Winter to cut 
and lay down in the Manner you preſcribe in your 
Modern Husbandman for January, Chap. XII. Pag. 
89, deſigning to go on with more; theſe Fences 


are clear of all Oaks | as well as noxigus _ 
t only 


and perplexed in their Performance. 0 
this in Derogation to Mr. Tull, or his ingenious 
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only I have planted at about eight Yards Diſtance | 
ſme Apple- trees. — 
I have the Misfortune to be but too nice about 
this little Spot of pretty Land, and, being one of 
your conſtant Readers, I think, I may ſay ever 
fince you appeared in Print, at leaſt ſince you ob- 
liged the World with your Hertfordſbire Husband- 

nan, and Timber-Tree improved, by the Help of 
them, and all your other Monthly Books that 
come out, I have made ſuch Improvement of this 
little Eſtate, by Sowing . ſome artificial Graſſes 
(Things which were never ſeen before in this -Part 


of the World) Turneps, and ſeveral Years Crops 


of good Wheat (much better than many of my 
Neighbours)- that I find it redounds to my very 
oreat Profit and Advantage ; which my Neighbours 
obſerving, they now tell me my Land begins to 
look like a Garden, and are endeavouring to come 
into my Way; which, if there is any Thing of 
Truth in their Obſervations, I am ſure, it is altoge- 
ther owing to your Goodneſs in obliging the World 
(and myſelf in particular) with your very uſeful 
and inſtructive Labours, But now, Sir, to come 
to the Point, I have long, with Pleaſure, taken 
Notice of the Drill-Husbandry, recommended and 
deſcribed both by you and Mr. Tull, in that very in- 
genious Book of his, wherein he hath ſo largely 
and fo very accurately laid down Rules for that Sort 
of Husbandry, and making the Inſtruments to be 
uſed therein: But I cannot but be of Opinion (with 
Submiſſion to better Judges) that Mr, Tull's Ploughs 
and other Inſtruments, though very well defcribed in 
his Plates, and adapted to the ſeveral Ends they 

are deſigned for, yet, in both Conſtruction and Prac- 
tice, I fear, they will be found. too incricately nice 


Contrivance ; no, I ſhall always revere both him 
7 and 


I ſpeak not 


2 Requeſt every Day, and in a little Time is likely to give 


become the univerſal Practice of our Kingdom, I ho 
make thus bold (though a Stranger) ro-apply myſer Ml Rea 
to you, who I find make no Diſtinction of Perſons, band 
but are willing to anſwer all Letters and Queries . 
from as well Men of lower Rank, as thoſe of 
higher Stations; I therefore, in the Number of the 
firſt of theſe, beg you would pleaſe to let me knoy 
the ſeveral Prices of the Three-wheel Drill-plough, 
the Pulley-plough, and your Horſe-break, being 
very deſirous to make Trial of their Uſe; and we- 
ther, if I ſend for them, you would be fo kind as to 
procure, and ſend me along with them, an honeſt, 
11 intelligent Servant, that well under. 

ands, not only the Uſe of the Inſtrument, but the 
different Management of the Land he is to uſe the 
fame upon; ſuch a one I mean (or the fame if you 
can) as you recommend in the Concluſion of your 
Monthly Book for Fanuary ;- and the Wages he 
would expect by the Year, which 1 ſhould in a 
great e to yourſelf to ſettle, according 

to his Merit. I can (without Oſtentation) fay he 
will meet with a kind Maſter and Miſtreſs, and 2 

well regulated Family. But I will:conclude thi 

too long Epiſtle, having incroached too much 
upon both your Time and Patience, and am, 

Sir, your very humble Servant * b 

N. B. I Hall want ſeveral Things dr th 

Plougbs, as ſeveral of your black Kerroon Cher. 

ries, Parſnip- Apples, Orange-Pears, &c. Prij 

what are they a-picce? - The 


7 


he Anſwer of this Letter being too long to inſert 
ay de bee [ have omitted Writing it; and, ſince I ſent 


I ſhall write a Copy of a few Leaves farther, with 


gives an Account of any Improvements, and partly 
how they are made, they may be as edifying to a 


bandry. 


. 
ek, —_—_—__ — 


it, I have received another Letter from the ſame 
ingenious Gentleman near as long as this firſt, which 


my Anſwer to the ſame; for where any Letter 
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3 


Danger of Froſts is partly over, which ſometimes, 


to be one of the Chiefeſt; yet even this will go 
and come ſometimes, as we call it in Hertfordſbire, 
when it is ſown very early ; that is, the Froſt will 
ſo cheek their Growth, as to near kill them, unleſs 
milder Weather happens in their Favour, and then 


and come; but ſometimes they are killed out-right, 
by very long and hard Froſts, inſomuch that ſome 
Farmers have been diſcouraged from ſowing them 
between Mic haelmas and Chriſtmas, for Fear of their 


avoided by ſowing them in this Month, for Mow- 


not too late to perform this Work, provided the 
Soil be either a dry Loam, or a gravelly, or a 


F Sowing Thetch-ſeed in this Month. — By 
Sowing of Thetch-ſeed in this Month, the 


by their extreme Severity, prove fatal to the moſt 
hardy Grain, among which, I take the Thetch 


ing them in Harveſt as a Crop of Corn; for it is 


chalky, or a ſandy Loam. In this Caſe a Farmer 
FO | HL may 


—_— 


Reader as a Chapter on another Subject in Huſ- 


they may recover. Thus we ſay, 4 Thetch will go + 


being thus deſtroyed 3 which Riſque may be intirely | 
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- may ſow Thetch-ſeed in April, not only for Mowi 


as a Crop of Corn, but likewiſe ro mow green for 


feeding Horſes and Cows in Racks, or for feedingy 
them in the Field, as we generally do: And like 
wiſe with our fattening and folding Sheep, as I hays 
in laſt Month given a particular Account of. But, to 
bring all this to paſs in Perfection, the Soil ſhout 
be firſt well dunged, or otherwiſe dreſſed, in ord: 
to bring forward ſuch a late . ſown: Crop in dy 
Time; for, if Thetch-ſeed ſhould be ſown on a poer 
Soil for theſe Purpoſes, the Conſequence very probe 
ble would be, that they will be too late ripe; anc 
then as the Days, are ſhort, and the Nights long, 
and the Stalks of Thetches commonly grow thick 
and matted together; if a very fine dry Time 
does not happen for their Drying, they will be vey 
likely ſpoiled for a Crop of Corn, as I have knom 
done more than once. Again, when the Soil) 
firſt brought into good Heart, by Dung, or Top 
Manures, there may be expected a forward and ful 
Crop; and the ſurer ſo, if warm Showers quickly 
fucceed their Sowing 3, for, when their infant Pri 
greſs of Growth is thus attended with a wet Seaſon, 
a timely and ſufficient Covering of their Stalk 
will ſo ſhade their Roots, as to protect them againft 
the Damage of long and violent Heats. 
Of the Sort of Thetch-ſeed that may be ſown it 
April.— Some ſow the ſmall Lenten Thetch, other 
the large Gore Thetch ; the Largeſt fetch the mo 
Money at Market, as being the propereſt Sort to 
feed Pigeons and other Animals, and are likewk 
beſt to ſow at this Time of the Year, for Mowing 


them in their green growing Condition, to gi 


them in Racks to Horſes and Cows, or for feeding 
them and Sheep on them in the Field, becauſe ther 
Juicy Stalks yield the greater Bulk and Cover; but 
then the large Gore Thetch requires a richer Soil to 
grow in, than the ſmaller Lenten Theteh, and 2 * 
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bre it is more than ordinary neceſſary to dung or 
otherwiſe dreſs ſuch Ground, on Purpoſe for nouriſh- 
ing a Crop of theſe large Thetches; bur, for the 
ſmaller Thetch, ſome of the better Huſbandmen 
dreſs their Ground, and others not. Oe ON 

The Profit of Sowing Thetch-ſeed..—o In the old 
and common Way of Farming, the Thetch does 
both Chilturn and Vale-Farmers a great deal 
of Service; but the Chillurn Farmer reaps . the 
greateſt Profit of all by it; becauſe, as he is Maſter 


with Thetches, that otherwiſe muſt lie fallow the 
following Summer; and theſe in ſuch Order, that, 
by ſowing them at different Times, he can com- 
mand both early' and latter Crops of them. But 
what is likewiſe very profitable to hiſh, he can em- 
ploy his fallow Ground in the Growth of a Thetch- 


a Rape, or a Wheat-crop that 1s next to ſucceed. 
Here comes in a great Advantage indeed, even that 
which will ſupply the Charge of twenty Shillings 
each Acre of Ground, that otherwiſe muſt be be- 
ſtowed upon it to bring the ſame into Heart, to nou- 
iſh ſuch a Turnep, or a Rape, or a Wheat-crop: 
Whereas if Thetches are fed off, or plowed in, they 
will ſufficiently do it alone, Now how ſuch a Feed- 
ing or Plowing is to be performed, to anſwer this, 
i the Queſtion ? Why, Horſes will do this indiffe- 
rently well, if grazed on them in the Field ; Cows, 
worſe, and Sheep beſt 3 for Sheep, when fed and 
folded on them, leave the beſt of Dreſfing behind 
them, But to further explain this, I am to obſerve, 
that, when Thetches are big enough to feed Store- 
ſheep with in the Field, the Farmer begins to ſet 
up his Fold in the ſame, on Purpoſe to fold his 
Sheep that feed on theſe Thetches. This he fails not 
to do every fair Night after the Sheep have been fed 
on the Common, or other Field, about half the ſame 

* Day 


of ſeveral incloſed Fields, he can ſow ſome of them 


crop, and dreſs it with the ſame for a Turnep, or 


\\ 
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Day, and the reſt of it fed and baited in this 
Thetch-Field, till they get their Bellies full; for en- 


abling them to dung and ſtale in a plentiful Man-. 


ner > And, that theſe Sheep do no more Harm in 
the Field of Thetches than what cannot be helped, 
the Farmer acts the good Huſband, and runs 2 
Row of Hurdles a- croſs it, to confine them to their 
due Bounds ; that, when one Part of the Thetches 
are fed enough down, he moves them farther to giye 
them a freſh Bite, and fo from Time to Time till 
the whole Field is fed and folded over. Thus 4 
Farmer enjoys a plentiful Dreſſing in the cheapeſt 
Manner poſſible, even to a double Profit, one by 
the Seed, and the other by the Dungs and Urine of 
theſe excellent Creatures Sheep; Creatures whoſe 
Excrements agree with almoſt all Sorts of Land, 
that thus may be improved to a very high Perfedi: 
on both early and late: That is, this profitable Piececf 
good Huſbandry may be carried on from the Month 
of May, to near Michaelmas, by feeding down alter. 
nate Sowings of this Thetch- ſeed; which gives: 
Farmer early and Jate Opportunities of enjoying 
the Profit of their ſeveral gradual green Crops for 
his different Sorts of Cattle. If he is to feed his 
Horſes with them in the Stable, how valuable is a 
Field of them that is ſituated near -Home? For 
then the Servant can mow them every Day, or ever 
other Day, and bring them Home freſh for feeding 
his Team of Horſes with them, that will thus ent: 
ble them, with a little Corn, to do a great deal df 
hard Work, and, at the ſame Time, keep them in 
pure Health; for the green Thetch, thus given, wil 
keep their Bodies open, preſerve their Wind, hinde! 
the Swelling of their Legs, and the Cracking o 
their Heels; prevent Farcies, Mange, and Surfeits; 
and, in ſhort, nouriſh theſe ſerviceable Creatures to 
that Degree, that with good Management they may 
be kept in good Fleſh, and in good-Heart, we 


ding, or Podding Growth, and be given to them 


in the Cow-houſe, where they may feed on this 


luſcious green Meat, during the hot Summer Seas 
ſon, and at the ſame Time be delivered from the 


Teaſings of the troubleſome, painful, biting - Fly, 
and the ſcorching Heat of the Sun, which, whoees. 


theſe Creatures feel in Exceſs, while they are confi- 
ned in an open Field, it fatigues them to that De- 


gree, as to leſſen their Quantities of Milk, that, in 
a conſiderable Number of Cows, muſt amount to 


a great Loſs 3 and altho' it may be objected, that 
this is a troubleſome and chargeable Way, thus to 
mow green Thetches, and give them to Horſes and 
Cows under Cover; It may be well anſwered, that, 


by a Farmer*s ſo doing, he reaps ſeveral Advan- 


tages, which he would not enjoy, if the Horſes and 


Cows were fed in the open Field. For, firft, by 


their being kept up in the Stable and Cow-houſe, 
they are prevented trampling down and ſpoiling al- 


moſt as much green Meat as they eat, which both . 


theſe Quadrupede Sorts generally do, by their Run- 


ning about, endeavouring to free themſelves of 


their Fly Enemies. Secondly, the Farmer, by this 
Means, enjoys much more Profit by their Milk; 
for the ſucculent large Stalks of green Thetches are 
ſo juicy, when freſh cut, that they produce Abun- 
dance of Milk, while Cows feed on them in a Cow- 
houſe. Thirdly, they are hereby delivered from the 


Torment of aking Feet, which is a Misfortune in- 
ſeparable from thoſe Cows who are daily drove on 


hard Ground to diſtant Fields ; for, by ſuch a Drift, 
the Cattle*s Feet are made ſore, even to a Lameneſs, 
by reaſon they ſometimes are cut by the Sharpneſs of 


Stones, or if not cut, the Gravel that they take in and 


lodge, will not fail to give them ſome Pain; and 


then 
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they labour early and late. So may Cows be fed 
with this excellent green Food in the ſame Manner 
Horſes are, even till the Thetch gets into its Kid= * 


* 
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ten the Conſequence is, that ſuch a Cow falls 0 of 
her Milk, and, withall, perhaps, to a great Pe. 
gree of Loſs; a Loſs that I have too much expe. 
rienced myſelf, while I was neceſſitated to drive 
my Cows to ſome Diſtance, before they could ar- 
rive at the Field of Graſs or Thetches; for Cons 
may be fed on the green Thetch, while it is grow. 
ing in the Field, as well as Horſes ; but, for theſe 
Reaſons, it is much better to feed them under Co- 
ver, if the near Situation of a Field will admit of 
it;; and, if it does not, I am ſure that a ſmall Drift, 
whether it be on hard or ſoft Ground, will do them 
ſome Harm. Fourthly, Cows are, by this Means of 
Feeding them on mown green Thetches in a Coy- 
houſe, free of the Danger of Hoving, which is a 
Danger that all Cows are liable to, that feed on 
them in the Field; a Danger that expoſes a Farmer 


to the Loſs of all his Cows in one Hour's Time or 


leſs, if they feed on green Thetches in a wet Day, 
and in a high Growth of them, with a very hungry 
Appetite ; becauſe their ſappy Stalks are then lagd- 
ed with Liquor and Wind, which, if taken into their 
Bodies in too great a Quantity, may probably hove 
and burſt them, Laſtiy, when either Horſes ar Cows 
are fed daily with mown green Thetches under Co- 
ver, they will make Abundance of Dung, which 
though it is a ſoft Sort, and not ſo good as that pro- 
duced by the Feed of Hay and Corn, yet it may 
be made to do the Farmer great Service, if he ſaves 
it in a right Manner, and applies it as well; that 
is, if he preſerves it from the Waſh of Rains, mixes 
it with harder Dungs, and lays it on gravelly, fan- 
dy, chalky, or other dry, hot Soils, where ſuch cool, 
greaſy Dung will do moſt Service. And how preci- 
ous a Commodity all Dungs are to a Chilturn Far- 
mer eſpecially, who rents ſeveral Fields of hungry 
Soils at a great Niſtance from Towns, which incapa- 
eitates him to receive any Benefit from 125 

Punt; 
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Dung, fo far off, when he thus enjoys it at Home 
in the cheapeſt Manner poſſible ; which leads me to 
obſerve further, that there is no Piece of Husban- 
dry in all the Virgilian or old Way of Farming, 
that exceeds this of Sowing Thetches, and feeding 
their green Crops off with Cattle kept in the Field, 
or Houſe ; for, in either Way of feeding them, 
they do the Ground great Service, becauſe theſe, 
like Pea-crops, prevent the Breed of Weeds, and 
kill others that are old Poſſeſſors of the Field, by 
their great and clofe Cover. They likewiſe, at the 
fame Time, hollow the Ground to that Degree, that 
one Plowing of it afterwards for ſowing the ſame 
with Turneps or Rapes, or Wheat, will do where 
two would not, if a Crop of Thetches had not 
preceded their Sowing; and when a Crop of green 
Thetches are eaten or mown off the Land by May, 
or the Beginning of June, ſuch Land may, by only 
one or two Plowings at moſt, be brought into a 
fine Tilth, fine enough for receiving Turnep- ſeed of 
the forward Sort, or a late Sort; if the forward 
Sort are ſown, as the Seed of the Dutch Turnep, 
they may be drawn or fed off time enough to ſow 
the ſame Field with Rape-ſeed; and, after theſe 
are done, a Wheat-crop, or a Barley-crop, may be 
ſet on the ſame 3 and all this performed without the 
Help of carrying any Dung or Manure to the 
Field, provided ſuch Thetches, Turneps, and Rapes 
are fed off with Sheep; for by this Means the 
Ground will be full rich enough to carry for- 
ward any of theſe After-crops to great Perfection, 
becauſe the Weeds will be crippled, and the Land 
plentifully ſtored, - and | furniſhed with the nitrous 
Qualities of the Sheeps Dung and Urine. But the 
Profit of Feeding green Thetches is more than or- 
dinary known to the Farmer that ſuckles Houſe- 
Lambs, Theſe enjoy their Benefit by their Ewes | 
that feed on them in the Field, and, by this juicy 
5 * Le. 1 
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Food, are capacitated for a long Time to give 4: 
bundance of Milk, that nouriſhes more than their 
own Lambs; for green Thetches will perform all 
this, when natural Graſs cannot, becauſe, when this 
s dried or burnt up by the violent Heats of the Sun, 
the green Thetch grows faſt, as being ſecured in it; 
Roots by the Shade of its Stalks from this Miſ. 
fortune; and, indeed, in this and ſome other Re. 
ſpects is of greater Value to a Farmer, than either 
Clover, Trefoil, or St. Foyne Graſſes; for, if theſe 
artificial Graſſes are fed down too cloſe by the 
Sheep, their Stalks will bleed, or ſpend their Sap ſo 
freely, as to cauſe their After-ſhoots to grow up 
weak and late, if not quite kill them; a Misfortune 
that the Farmer is not in danger of from his feeding 
a Crop of green Thetches ; becauſe, when theſe ate 
fed bare, he plows up the ſame Ground, and then | 
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there is an End of the Thetch-crop. This long WM the Di; 
Diſcourſe on the Profit of Sowing Thetches I write Perſon 
from the Field of Practice, becauſe I every Tear which 
ſow this Seed myſelf; and, what I have wrote of more, 
the ſame, is well known to be the Words of Truth, to this 
by thoſe Farmers who do the like. I ſhould nov WI tough, 
come to ſhew the Manner of ſowing theſe Thetches WM rccefa: 
in Ridges and Broad-lands ; but as I have, I think, ſuppoſe 
done this ſufficiently in a former Month, it may be Direct. 
omitted in this. 3 es Lo Ts 

Of Sowing Thetch-ſeed in Drills. — This may be 
very well done by the Drill-plough, by Means of 

having a Seed- box cut in Proportion to the Size of 
the Seed ; but then the Perſon, who buys the Three- The C 
wheel Drill-plough directly of the Maker, may hap- d 


pen to be diſappointed in the right Management of 
this Piece of Huſbandry, for if the Seed is of an 
unſizeable Bigneſs, as moſt or all is of any Sort that 
is bought in a Market, the biggeſt Seed eſpecially, 
ſuch as Horſe-beans, Peaſe, and Thetches, cannot 


be regularly dropped out of the. Drill- plough, ik 
: - es e 


"= 1 Guy of a fiend Latter, 89 
leſs "ey Seed is all of an even Size, as I aid 3 and, 


if it is not, the Conſequence will be an irregular 
Growth of the Crop to the Namage of the Owner 3 


for it does not concern the Plough- maker to do any 


more than to make the ſeveral Pieces and Seed- 
boxes of this Plough of a regular Size; the Feat 


lies in the Preparation of the Seed, and, therefore 


as I have obſerved, no Throw, Fan, nor. Screen, 
nor Sieve, in common Ute with Farmers, can do 


this Thing like the ſmall Machine I am Maſter of, 


which I fell at half a Guinea Price. Now if 
Thetches are to be fed in the Field with Cattle, or 


to be mowed green, and given them in Racks at 
Home; or if the Thetches are to remain in the 
Field to ripen for a Crop of Corn, ſtill the beſt 


Way of Sowing them is to do it with the Drill- 
plough in the Manner that I give an Account of in 
the Directions that I ſend with the Plough to the 
Perſon who employs me to buy it and ſend it him 

which generally takes me up a Sheet of Paper, or 


more, to write on that and other Matters F 


to this Three-wheel Drill-plough, Dutch Han 
hough, and Horſe- break, and which is ſo perfectly 
neceſſary to be done, that it is not reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that they can be 3 unleſs proper 
Directions are ſent with them. 


1 _ th. * 2 
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CHAP. X. 


The e Copy of a Far Letter from the ſame ingo 


nious Gentleman Mr. J. L. to this Author. 


December the 2d, 1743. 
„ 
Had the Favour of your moſt obliging Letter 
of the gth of laſt Month, and am fully ſatisfi- 
4 of the Fairneſs of your Terms about the- 
- Plough 
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Ploughs, and am long ſince convinced of the great I * © 
Uſefulneſs of their Performance; but am ſorry to of goc 
hear there is not a ſki}ful Servant to come alor level I 

1 with them; for tho* I believe and hope the In- Proper 
ſtructions, you are ſo good to promiſe you will ſend I b the 

along with them, may be full and ſufficient for the Ml V © 

Purpoſe of uſing them, yet I am afraid it will be a ſent by 

hard Matter to bring over theſe obſtinate Hum- Ill bet 

drums from the old beaten Road of their Grand- eight! 

= 2_ e is Thi 

Had I myſelf been ever uſed to Plough-holding, ently C 
or been of Youth and Vigour ſufficient for ſuch an Ml * bet 

Undertaking, the great Regard, I have always had Dunſta 

to every Branch of good Huſbandry, would have I alwa) 
made it a Delight and Pleaſure ; but being near I Admir 
entering upon my great Climateric,and, with the MI ter *. 

excule 


ingenious Mr. Tull, having for many Years been 
tormented with the Stone, Gravel, and other Infir- 
mities (the natural Attendants on old Age) have 
rendered that pleaſant Part of Life almoſt imprac- 
ticable, any farther than viewing and directing my Bl 
Men, when they pleaſe to be directed in their PS 
Huſbandry. This pleaſant Path, together with WW your C 
Building, which I have likewiſe had a Share in (and will g. 
J can ſay, without Oſtentation, not without ſome- &:. at 
thing of Oeconomy too) theſe two Things, I ay, WM Friend 
have moſtly taken up my Time for twenty or thirty ll 
Years paſt; ſo that at this Age, and under theſe 
Circumſtances, you will allow me to ſtand in Need Bi gy, C 
of a good Aſſiſtant. I would therefore {till beg the he 
Favour of you to recommend and ſend me a good 
Ploughman, if poſſibly you can; I mean ſuch a 


one as not only knows the Uſe and Handling of 5 [ 
your Inſtruments, but alſo to convert and turn his TN 
Land to its various and proper Uſes and Purpoſes, Lare 
of which I muſt own myſelf no great Adept. My try Ser 


Land is generally a good dry Haſle Surface, and atextra 
pretty deep, only ſome few little Riſings that _> ral Yea 
0 à little 


1 little more to Gravel, but not without a Mixture 


of good Soil too; I have moſtly got it into broad 
level Lands, which I think you recommend as more 
proper for Drilling than — Ridge-lands are. As 


to the Servant's Wages, I ſhould leave it intirely to 


you to agree with him. The Ploughs might be : 
where I could order them 


ſent by Water to 
to be taken in and ſent up a new Navigation to 


eight Miles Diſtance from my Houſe, whereas 


i Thirty-one. If the Trees could not conveni- 
ently come along with them, I could order them 
to be taken in by the Carrier as he comes through 
Dunſtable in the Spring Sggſon, as you direct. As 
] always have and ſhall be a conſtant Cuſtomer and 


Pris, of your very uſeful Books, ſo I the ra- 
ther hope for your Indulgence, and that you will 


excuſe this Trouble given you by, 105 


our my obedient bumble 8 ervant, 
Fob 


P. S. J hope you will favour me with a Line at 
your Convenience, about the Servant; and then 1 
will give you proper Orders about the Ploughs, 
Sc. and order the * to be * 105 A a 
Friend in London. 


The Cop es f A Author 8 Aufiver to the un 


mentioned Leiters. 


S1 
T is with great Pleaſure that I hear my Labours 
are attended with ſuch Succeſs, as to do my Coun- 


try Service: For to this End and Purpoſe I have been 


atextraordinary Charge and Pains in travelling ſeve- 
ral Years to acquire a Knowledge, that I could not 


* * | 
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offibly attain in the Country I live in. And althe* 
Treber met yet with a ſuita bl: Encouragement for 
my Expences and Labours to ferve my Country, by 
Reaſon it is not in my Power to make the moſt of 
my Writings 3 ,yet, as I rake Delight in doing the 
World what Good I can, I the more eaſily diſpenſe 
with the Diſappointment, A Letter from a Gen. 
tleman acquaints me, that by the Deſcription I have 
given in my Monthly Books of Pear Groumds, and 
how to find them, he has diſcovered ſuch Ground in 
his Eſtate ; and, having burnt ſome Quantities of it, 
its Aſhes have ſurpriſed all the Country about him, 
by their making uſe of tim as a Manure according 
to my Directions, for increaſing Crops of Grain, na- 
tural and artificial Graſſes, Turneps, and many other 
| Sorts of Vegetables, of which Sort of Diſcovery Iam 
the firſt of Authors; and, how valuable ſuch a Diſ- 
covery muſt be in Time to the King's Dominions, 
may be eaſily comprehended from the infinite Ad- 
vantages that in Courſe will ariſe therefrom, both in 
Gardens and in Fields, as I have in Part given an 
Account of in my Works; and, ſince this Letter 
came to my Hands, I hear another Gentleman has 
had the like Succeſs, who was greatly reduced in his 
Circumſtances, but by this Diſcovery is like to be 
re- inſtated in his former ſplendid Condition. Ano- 
ther informs me, he has received a ſurpriſing Advans 
tage by putting in Uſe my Salt-petre Receipt, that 
produced him fix Quarters of Barley on an Acre of 
wet, clayey, flat Soil, where three Quarters weredeem- 
ed a good Crop; and in another County, by Vertye 
of the ſame Menſtruum, where they uſed to have, in 
a very dry Summer, but a Coomb, or four Buſhelsof 
Barley on one Acre, their poor, ſandy Lands have 
yielded as many Quarters in ſuch a Seaſon, Ano- 
ther, that my excellent Receipr, for preventing the 
Rot of Sheep, ſaved his whole Stock in the Year 
1735, that was thought to be the moſt re 
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a Member of Parliament, ſince deceaſed. Another 
that a Banking-plongh I ſent him, is like to clear a 
Park of three Hundred Acres of Mole or Piſſum 
Banks, which are fo large, that I hear they have 
been making more than a Century. Another on 


the Receipt of the Drill-plough, and Horſe-break, 


ſays, that he approves of them on firſt Sight, and 
admires them, as a moſt ingenious Contrivance ß 
and ſo ſeveral others who have received great Bene- 


firs by Means of my Writings that have gone in- 


o the Wort. 


The Copy of an Anſwer ſent to this ingenious Gentle« = 


man's ſecond Letter, by the Author. 
Little Gaddeſden, 18 December, I 74 © 


$8 : 
OUR Letter 
me, and I fince have endeavoured to get a 
well qualified Ploughman for your Service, that 
might anſwer your Deſire ; but it is not in my Pow- 
er ſo to do this Time, becauſe I cannot engage one 
to my Mind; and I am the more timorous on this 
Account, Jeſt J ſend you one that will riſque my 


Reputation, as being not duly capacitared for your 


Buſineſs, for then it is doing you and myſelf Harm; 
which obliges me to write to you, that the Three- 
wheel Drill-plough is fo cleverly contrived, that it 
will work the ſteadieſt of all Ploughs ; inſomuch 
that it is apt to make the Ploughman careleſs, and 
let it be drawn' throughout a very long Furrow, 
without his laying hold of its two wooden Handles, 
which Property of this excellent Plough is in Favour 


of a Noviſt Ploughman ; becauſe moſt, if not all 


other Ploughs, require more Skill and Pains to = 
Fey bs 


rr rotting Sheep known in the Memory of Man; a 
Truth vouched to my Face by no leſs a Perſon than 


of the 24 of December 1s with | 
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for guiding them right than this does, by Means 
of the Support of its Third Wheel. 
it has Three Wheels, wrung with Iron about two 
Feet Diameter each Wheel; yet it may be juſtly 
called a light Plough, lighter than the Two- Wheel 
Turnwriſteplough, 
Fallow-plough, the Two-wheel.. Chip-plough, or 
'Two-wheel - Weſt-country Sull ; and as the Seed is 
contained in a Hopper, that holds ſomething, more 
than a Peck, there cannot-well be any Miſtake com- 


mitted in dropping it out in too little or too great a 


Quantity, or awry, by reaſon it is confined to a 
right and regular Diſcharge of it into the Furroy, 

immediately after the Share has opened it. 
is here likewiſe leſs Danger in the making a ſtraight 
; Furrow, than in the working of any other common 


” Plough ; for that the Hind or Fill Horſe is faſten- 


ed in a pair of light wooden Shafts that is always 
ſold and ſent with this Plough 3 and, if there is any 
other Horſe or Horſes to be added, they draw in a 
ſingle Length, and not double in a Breaſt, as ours 
do in our Heriford/hire Wheel-ploughs, And as for 
ſhifting the little Seed-box, it is eaſily and preſent- 
ly put on the round ſolid Iron Spindle, whether it be 
that for Sowing Wheat or Barley, or that for Oats, 
or that for Beans, or that for Peaſe, or that for ſow- 
ing Graſs or Turnep-ſeed out of it; and, when one 
of theſe is fixed on a Spindle, it is not to be taken 
off and ſhifted, till all the particular Seed is ſown by 
it; ſo that there is not that Difficulty in the work- 
ing of this plain Plough, that, perhaps, ſome may 


apprehend; and therefore by ſuch plain Directions 


as I ſhall ſend with it, and _ Judgment withal, 
I preſume a Ploughman of your own will be ca- 
pable of managing this Three-wheel Drill-plough, 
 Horſe-break, and Dutch Hand- e to your Sa- 
tisfaction. 
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The next Inſtrument, that I ſhall remark on, is 
the moſt profitable Horſe-break, which is ſo plain 
a Tool, that there 1s no Difficulty, I believe I may 
gay at all, in underſtanding how to work it; be- 
cauſe, when this is to be made Uſe of, it is only 
taking off the Drill-plough from the Carriage, 
and faſtening it by a Swivel to the Horſe- break, 
which is done in a Trice z and then a Horſe draws 
it between the drilled Rows of Beans, or Peaſe, 
or Turneps, -&c. to tear and. looſen the interval 
Earth, that by the Earthen-iron is turned in an 
Inſtant on the Roots of Corn or other drilled Ve- 
getables; for this Horſe- break, by its ſeveral light 
Irons, is of great Service, not only in Fields, but 
likewiſe in Gardens, where there is Room enough 
to work it, as being the very beſt Machine that 
ever was invented. by Man for drawing between 
Rows of - Nurſery-trees to clear the Ground of 
Weeds, making it fine and porous, and then Jay- 
ing it on their Roots; all which Three great Ser- 
vices this particular Sort of Horſe-break performs 
at one Draught- Motion, in the moſt eaſy, moſt ex- 
peditious, and moſt cheap Manner; ſo that a 
Gentleman, who buys this Inſtrument, is furniſh- 
ed with one of the beſt Conveniencies for impro- 
ving his Garden-beans, his Rouncival Peaſe, his 
Savoys, his Cabbages, and many other Sorts of 
culinary Plants, by drawing this Horſe-break be- 
tween their Rows once or twice in the Seaſon. 

Therefore, whoever ſends ro me for this Horſe- 
break, they ſhould let me know not only the Uſe 
they intend to put it to, both in Field and Garden, 
or plowed Orchard, but likewiſe the Nature of 
their Soil and its Situation, that J may order one 
to be made according to the ſame; which is an 
Advantage any Perſon has by ſending for theſe 
Inſtruments more certainly than by ſending to the 


Plough- maker for them, who, in Courſe, would 
make 


* x f a 
{ 


Ya 


make them at random, for there are ſeveral Dj. 


menſions of its Wood and Irons, and Faſhions of 
its Making. EF ᷣͤ ave 1, 
A Third Inſtrument is the Duich Hand-hough, 
that cofts about half a Crown or three Shillings ; 
this is hkewiſe of vaſt Service, when made Uſe of 
in cleaning the Interſpaces of the Land, between 
the Rows, or Drills, of Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
 Zucerne Graſs, and ſuch like Vegetables z- becauſe, 
when theſe are fown in Fields, they are generally 
drilled in at twelve Inches Diſtance in Rows, 
which does not allow Room enough for drawing 
the Horſe-break between them'; beſides, as all 
theſe have very tender Stalks and Roots in their 
green Age, they are not able to bear the Preſſure 
of ſo much Earth that muſt be laid near them, if 
the Horſe-break was employed, which a Bean, a 
Pea, and other ſtronger Vegetables can more eaſi- 
ly endure, much leſs a Hough-plough. Again, 
by the Sowing of theſe ſmaller Seeds at a Foot 
Diſtance their Rows, there is the more Ground 
employed, and in Courſe more Corn obtained, than 
if they were ſown at a much wider Diſtance in 
Drills, for their being houghed by a Horſe-plough; 
and 1t was partly, I ſuppoſe, for theſe Reaſons, 
that the Horſe-hough-plough came into leſs Uſe 
and Reputation than formerly, becauſe it took up 
eonſiderably more Ground to work in, than this 
Dutch Hand-hough, or Horſe-break, which ſup- 
ply the Roots of Vegetables with the Feod of 
_ freſh Earth in a much ſafer and more profitable 
Manner. e 1 


The fourth Inſtrument is one that J have not 


yet particularly deſcribed in my Books, becauſe a 
ſingle Gentleman, about your Age, and of a Thou- 
ſand a Year Eſtate, lately invented it, and ſent 
it me by a Waggon, ſeventy Miles, as a Pre- 

lent, defiring me, by no Means, to make 1 
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lickly known, that 1 might, with the more Af 


ſurance, enjoy its profitable Properties; which are, 


Firſt, It will ſeparate all the ſmall from the lar- 
ger Kernels of Wheat and Barley, and likewiſe 


free them from the Seeds of Weeds, which nei- 


ther the great upright Wire-ſcreen, nor any of 
the common Sieves, nor Fam, nor Throws by the 
Caſting-ſhovel can do : From whence ariſes this 
infinite valuable Conveniency, that a Perſon may, 


by this Means, obtain the boldeſt, largeſt, and 


cleaneſt of Seed; and then he has a ſure Reaſon 
to expect a Crop will yield a Grain of a propor- 
tionable Goodneſs to ſuch ſown Seed, and he thus 
become Owner of Crops of Wheat, or Batley, 
that none in the Country beſides can equaliſe; for 
this one ſingle Tool prepares the Seed of both 
theſe for Sowing in the greateſt Perfection, and, 
by this, he will not only ſell his Grain ſooner 
than his Neighbours can, but likewiſe for a greater 
Price. This is Fact, and what, I will engage, it 
ſhall perform, provided the Ground is firſt duly 
prepared by ſeveral Plowings, till it is got into a 
fine Tilth. How valuable then muſt ſuch an In- 
ſtrument be, not only to all Gentlemen and Far- 
mers who ſow more or leſs of theſe Grains, but al- 
ſo to the Nation in general, may be eaſily compre- 
hended from the Account J have here given of it; 
for if all our Farmers can get larger-bodied Grain 
than heretofore they have done (which they may 
eaſily do) it will not only ſell for more Money at 
Home, but likewiſe Abroad, beyond any that is 
exported into foreign Parts by other Nations, that 
know not the Uſe of this Tool, or any other that 
can perform the like Effects. Thus Great- Britain 
and Ireland may receive infinite Advantages by 
the Uſe of this Tool; and, as Trade is the chief 
Support of theſe Nations, I hope, I ſhall here- 
by (as I have done in many other Branches by my 
0 . public 
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publick Writings and otherways) greatly contribute 
to my Country's Welfare. Now this moſt ſervice- 
able Tool is of ſo ſmall a Bulk as to lie'-almoft in 
the Room of a Peck Loaf, and fo cheap, that ] 
can afford it among other Things that may. be 
bought of me for half a Guinea Price; and, as it 
is ſo ſmall an Inſtrument, it may be ſafely car- 
_ ried to great, Diſtances for the Charge of a Shil- 
ling or two, to pack it up between Boards, for 
defending it from Caſualties. This Tool, there. 
fore, if you pleaſe, I will ſend with the Drill- 


plwKhsͤugh and Horſe-break and Dutch Hand-hough, 


and then you will be compleatly ſet up to enjoy 
multum in parvo. But then, by all Means, the 
Knowledge of it ſhould be kept as private as poſ- 
ſible; for, if it is publickly known, and others uſe 
it as well as you, you will not have the Benefit of 
it in ſo large an —— as otherwiſe you may; 
> 55 for Diverſion or Exerciſe; or a Man, or 

oy, or Girl, or Maid-ſervant, may ſelect the 
beſt Seed by it; for this ſmall Tool is not to be 
uſed till after the Wheat or Barley is prepared for 
ſowing in the common Way of preparing it, And, 
if you are deſirous to oblige an intimate Friend 
with this Tool, I ought to have the Privilege 
of ſending it him; for, indeed, it is my juſt Pro- 
perty by the free Gift of a generous Gentleman, 
who, by falling in Love with my Books, was pleak 
ed thus to endeavour my Intereſt, and make me 
the ſole Proprietor of his ingenious Invention; 
and if other Gentlemen would do ſomewhat of 
the like, in any other different Manner, an Au- 
thor, as I am, would be encouraged and enabled 
to ſend into the World ſuch future Works a 
would be of great Service to it; for I am not 
only forced to travel now and then, but to be o- 
therways at great Expence, for obtaining _ 
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uſeful Secrets, which elſe, perhaps, might never 
be known in Public. 7 


* 


I am ſorry to hear of your Affliction by the 


Gravel and Stone ; I know a Gentleman of eighty 


Years of Age, who has partly preſerved himſelf 
from the fatal Effects of the Gravel, by Means of 
taking now and then as much ſcraped Caftile Soap 
as will lie on a Shilling in warm Ale; for this In- 
gredient is well ſtored with the Salts of Vine-aſhes, 


and is of a moſt ſlippery Nature. I can tell what 


will prevent any Perſon's having the Wind-cholic, 
half a Year together, for Two-pence Charge ; not 
that J pretend to the Knowledge of Phyſic, but 
to make known what I learn, confirmed by the 
lng Experience of others and myſelf : And I 
adviſe you, for your Diſtemper, to drink, chiefly, a 
Table-beer made only with Treacle, or Moloſſoes, 
and Water ; boil nine Pounds Weight of this in 
thirty Gallons of Water, without Hops, one 
Hour, and work it with Yeaſt. It is of a mode- 
rate opening Nature, and, therefore, very much 
prevents the Breed of, the Gravel and Stone, and 
other Diſeaſes, too long to mention here; inſo- 
much that I have known ſome that dare not live, 

without the Uſe of it, N | 
As you obſerve the Drill-plough and Horſe- 
break may be commodiouſly ſent you by Water 
to , and, as all the Inſtruments may be 
made in three Weeks, from the Time of my or- 
dering their Making, they may be ſent: you ſoon 
enough to ſow Beans, Peaſe, Barley, Oats, or 
Graſs-ſeeds; and, if you pleaſe, I will ſend you 
one Buſhel in all, to breed more from, of the 
biggeſt Sort of Peaſe in England, the grey Roun- 
cival, an excellent cating Pea, both green, and 
when full ripe, with Bacon, Pork, or in other 
Forms; or, the great blue Rouncival Union-pea, 
or the Rouncival White Non-paril Pea, or a 
| 2: Buſhel 
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Buſhel of ak; Ps theſe will grow well, if drilled 
out of the Three- wheel Drill- -plough, and after- 
wards horſe-breaked. - Theſe I ſowed i in Dent thi 
laſt Spring, and had a good Return. 

I have juſt been ſending Kerroon Cherry tec 
Parſnip Apple-trees, Beechen Sets, and white El El 
der- tree Cuttings, to two Gentlemen in the North; 
and I would adviſe you to let me ſend you a Quar- 
ter of a hundred of Kerroon Cherry-trees, by the 
Ship the Plough goes by, for they will coſt you 
but one Shilling a Piece, beſides Carriage; and, 
by a particular Way of packing them up, they 


will keep without Damage a great Wan, [ 


Am, 3 


Your moſt obedient bumble Servant, 
| WirIIAN ELLis, 


. 1 n rt now met wich a Plough 
man Servant, who, I believe, will an- 
ſwer your Purpoſe. He expects — 
a Year, I will have his Character from 
his laſt Maſter, and, if it is to my S- 

tisfaction, he ſhall come ready qualified 
to hold the Drill-plough, Horſe-break, 
Sc. Pleaſe, therefore, to let me bar 
your 1 Anſwer, 


CHAP. xl, 
Of Plowing, 
Of the great Importance of timely and feiſful 


Plowings. This Month of „ is the 


firſt and moſt general Month in the Year, which 
is 
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of Plowing: , 
8 obſerved, throughout the Southern Parts off 

England, for Fal or firſt Plowing up all 
ſuch Lands, the ſtiffer Sort eſpecially, that are 
to be ſown. with Wheat, in September or Octo- 
ber next. And, as this is the main Atticle in all 
the Art of Huſbandry, it requires - the greateſt 


Care to obſerve ; for. many | have been ruined for 


the Negle&, or the unſkilful Management of it. 
And, although it is of all this great Conſequence, 
yet, I am bold to ſay, that no Author of all the 
more learned Number than myſelf, has given a 
tolerable Account of it; for neither the Logician, 
nor Rhetorician, can here diſplay their Parts, with-- 
out knowing the Field- practice of this ſuperlative 
Art. The moſt ingenious Mr. Tull, who has ex- 


ceeded all Authors whatſoever, myſelf included, in 


Writing on the Drill-Husbandry, has hardly med- 
led with the common Art of plowing Land, nei- 
ther in Chilturn nor Vale-Countries ; an Under- 
taking of great Difficulty, becauſe of the many 
different Soils that are to be plowed with various 


Sorts of Ploughs, proper to their ſeveral Natures 


and Situations, in the moſt convenient Seaſons of 
the Year. This Subject is ſo. copious, fo diffu- 

five, and ſo ambiguous, that, at beſt, I muſt.pro- 
feſs myſelf a deficient Author in my Writing of 
it; nor could Ido what I do, had I not travelled 
tor improving my Judgment, by ocular Demen- 
ſtrations, as well as by the Converſation of Thou- 
ſands; which gives me ſome Reaſon to ſay, with 
Submiſſion, that I have expoſed many Branches of 


this excellent Art of Plowing, even more than any 


one before me has done. The Gentleman is a- 
bove concerning himſelf in the practical Part of 


this Inſtrument, the Plough : The Farmer is the 


fartheſt of Men from diſcovering his Ways of 
managing it; and the Ploughman Servant the 
molt of all out of the Queſtion; ſo that here 

appears 


1 
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appears little Room to expect this Art ſhould be 
publiſhed in Books, by a Practitioner of it, notwith« 
ſanding the great and. neceſſitous Reaſons there 
are for ſo doing; for it is undoubtedly the Duty 
of all true Subjects of the Common-wealth, to. 
endeavour its Welfare, and contribute what conve. 
niently lies in their Power towards making it a 
Land flowing with Milk and Honey; that is to 
ſay, with all Kinds of Plenty, that we*may be 
able not only to enjoy this ultimate End at Home, 
but be capacitated to furniſh foreign Countries 
with our Commodities, that are chiefly raiſed from 
this. famous Art of good Plowing, and which we 
can well ſpare as our Super-abundance, to the in- 
finite Advantage of Trade in general. If Ground 
is not rightly and duly plowed, how can the Far- 
mer get ſufficient Crops of Corn, artificial Graſ- 
| ſes, Turneps, Rapes, and many other ſervicea- 
ble Vegetables? And, if he has not full Crops, 
how can he breed and feed Cattle in Perfection 
And, if this is not his Caſe, how can he become 
Owner of thoſe Quantities and Numbers of 
Things requiſite, in the firſt Place, to enable him 
to pay his Rent, to maintain his Family, and do 
his Country Service? In ſhort, was J to enume- 
rate and diſplay the many Advantages accruing to 
a Nation from the Uſe of this excellent Inſtrument, 
the Plough, it would take up Folio Volumes to 
contain them, and I muſt ſhorten my Pen in this 
Place from enlarging ſo much as I otherwiſe 
'would do. „„ . 
Of the Difference of Plaugbs, and why ſome 
are more proper to plow particular Soils than others. 
The many Sorts of Ploughs, now in Uſe in 
this Nation, ſhew the Neceſſity there is of employ- 
ing a right one in a Soil proper for its Working; 
and, although ſome Ploughs have been made Uſe 
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beſt Sort that could be got and employed, as being 
believed: to be ſuch, that none could be invented 
to exceed them; yet Time, Ingenuity, hd Ex- 

rience have proved ſuch their aſſured Opinion 
to be wrong founded, and convinced many Far- 
mer, that others, lately diſcovered, have better 
ſupplied the Room of the old Ploughs; witneſs, 
the Two- wheel Jockey-plough of Norfolk and Syf= 
fuk, where, before this, they made Uſe of the Foot- 
plough ; likewiſe, the T'wo-wheel Chip-plough, 
the Draught-plough,” the One-wheel Plough, 
the Fen-plough, the Bobtail-plough, the Patent- 
plough, the Two-boarded Swing-plough, the ſe- 
veral Drill- ploughs, and others that I could name; 
which are all, or moſt of them, new-improved 
Inſtruments, that perform their Work much bet- 
ter, than the old-faſhioned Foot or Wheel-ploughs; 
and it is from hence that I take the Opportunity 
of Remarking on the Benefit that ſome Farmers 
enjoy, in laying by the Uſe of a certain very large 
Two-wheel Plough 3a Plough rather more weigh- 
ty than the | ne WWeft Country Sull, and more 
poiſant and bulky than any of our Fertfordfhire 
Sort of Two-wheel Ploughs. This Plough, I ſay, 


ſeveral Farmers laid by for uſing a better one in 


their gravelly Soils, called a Swing-plough, made 
with two Boards on its Sides; one called, the Mould- 
board, lying in a ſtraight Poſture on that Side of 
the Plough next the Land, as we call it in Herts 
fordſhire , the other is a Bending-board, fixed on 
the Furrow-ſide of this Plough, which, by feven 
or more Notches in an iron Cock, at the End 
of the wooden Beam, is faſtened to the Geers, 
and them to the Cart-ſaddle on the Hind-horſe, 
by which it becomes a Swing-plough, becauſe it 
partly hangs on theſe Geers at Turnings at the 
Land's Ends. Now, this Plough may be made to 
be not only One-third Part lighter than _ old 

* ['wo- 
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f Two-wheel Ploughs that were formerly uſed i in its 


Stead, but it is to be drawn by Horſes in ſingle 


85 Rows. and one in four leſs in Number than was 


employed to draw the Two-wheel Plough double 


in a Breaſt; which is a Conveniency of very great 
Service to a Farmer, for, by this Mode of Draw. 


ing, the Horſes go in the laſt Furrow, and there. 


by miſs Treading and Baking, as it were, the 


Ground down fo: cloſe, as to make the Plowing 
of the leſs Service. The next Conveniency is, that 


this Sort of f Swing-plough will plough the Ground 
much ſhallower, than any Pecked-ſhare Wheel. 


plough can, and yet deep enough, upon Occaſion; 


when it is wanted to plow ſhallow, it is much to 
the Advantage of all ſuch Wheat, or Bean, or Pea, 
or Thetch- ſeed, that is firſt ſown Broad - caſt over 
the Land, and 'plowed i in, becauſe, by this Means, 


if the Surface. of the Ground was in moſt Heart, 


as it generally is, it is to the Benefit of the Crop; 


for, in Caſe Rains fall in a plentiful Manner after 
Sowing, the Goodneſs of the Top-earth will-waſh 
down on the Roots of the Corn, and greatly nou- 


riſh them; or, if very hot and dry Seaſons follow, 
the Roots will lie much ſecurer from the parching 
and ſometimes fatal Heats of the Sun, than thoſe 
from Seed only harrowed in. . Another great Con- 
veniency of this Swing-plough is, that, whereas 
ſome of the T wo-wheel Sort of Ploughs, in work- 
ing among ſtiff Loams or clayey Grounds, will 
carry along with them near half a hundred Weight 
of Dirt, which they gather up and lodge by its 
wooden Sheaf, its hind Staple, irs two- mortaiſed 
Iron Share, and other of its wooden Parts, ſo that 
the Horſes have a much greater Weight to draw 
through ſuch ſtiff wet Soils, Days together, an 
the Ploughman a-much heavier Plough to guide, 
and Burthen to bear at the Lands End, while 


ſuch a Two-wheel Plough, thus loaden, is turning 
round 


is made capable of reſiſting the Lodgment of much 


Dirt or Stones, by Reaſon the two broad Boards 
fling chem off, and leave them behind; ſo that 
this Plough works in light and. clean Order, both 


for Horſes and Ploughmen, in any Sort of Ground 


it is uſed in. The next and laſt Conveniency, that 


| ſhall hefe mention of this excellent new-invented 


Plough, is, that it comes to little Money when 


made. The Wood, the iron Socket, Share, &c, 
and Making, amounting to no more than one 
Guinea in all; which is ſo ſmall a Price, for ſo 


uſeful a Plough, that, I think, none can well 
grudge to lay out this Money for an Inſtrument 
that will do all Manner of Work in gravelly, 


chalky, ſandy, and in dry, and wet loamy, or 
clayey Grounds, In ſhort, it is the moſt general 


Plough of all others that I know of, for Plowing 


in all Grounds, except in Ridge Vale-Lands, in 
Fen-Lands, in Marſh-Lands, and too ſtony Lands, 


which are Soils that require, each of them, one 


particular Sort of Plough. Now this cheap, light 
Swing-plough I furniſh. to any Perſon for the 
Price before-mentioned, paying me for my 
Charges of ſending it him. 3 
Of Plowing. Ground in this Month, preparatory 
for ſowing. the ſame with Turnep-ſeed bereafter. — 
This Diſcourſe is not writ in Behalf of the Vale- 
Farmers, who rent ſuch low, wet, ſtiff Land, ag 
forces them to lay it up in a Ridge Poſture, for 
avoiding the Damage of Inundations of Waters ; 
becauſe it is not to the Intereſt of thoſe to ſow 
Turnep-ſeed, for Reaſons I have heretofore 
ſhewn in my Works, altho' the ſame is ſo much 
in Favour of the Chilturn Farmer, that, next to 
Wheat-crops, I believe I _ ſay, Turnep-crops = 
I the 


8 
ound at it, when. great Part of this Fatigue and 
Damage is much of it avoided by the Wor ging 
of this lighter Swing plough, that by its two Boards 
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the next chiefeſt Profit, becauſe they not only em- 


ploy the Land the fallow Year, and lay it un- 


der a profitable Crop, while it would otherwiſe 


lie idle; but, by the Turneps being fed with 
Sheep, the Farmer obtains a Dreſſing worth ſome- 
times twenty Shillings an Acre; for ſuch Dreſſing 
oftentimes ſo enriches the Ground, that with a 
little more Help (and ſometimes it will do the 
Feat without any) it will return the Farmer an 
excellent Crop of Wheat, or Barley; but, 
as a full Crop of theſe is not to be expected, 
unleſs a due Preparation is made, for the Tur. 
nep- crop, a right Chilturn Hufbandman takes 

timely Care to fallow, or, to be plainer, plow up 

his Bean, or his Pea, or his Oat Stubble in Noven- 
ber for the firſt Time, in order to let the ſame 
Land lie to be improved by Froſts and Snows; 
for, if theſe happen in any great Degree, it will 
be much the better for it; the Froſts will ſweeten 
and ſhorten it, and kill the Weeds, which perhaps 
| hereafter would greatly damage the Corn-crops, 
that are to ſucceed, The Snows likewiſe very 
much contribute to improve the Land with their 
nitrous Quality ; but. I muſt check my Pen here, 
and forbear Enlarging on this, for a more proper 


Opportunity, and ſay, that, after the Ground has 


been once plowed for Turneps, we commonly let 


it lie till this Month, before we plow it a ſecond. 


Time, which is called the firſt Stirree for Tur- 
neps, in order to plow it a third Time in May, or 
June. But to be more particular in this my Ac- 
count, of preparing Ground for a Turnep-crop, 
whether it be a gravelly Loam, a chalky Loam, an 
intire ſhort Loam, or a ſtiff Loam; I ſay, whether 
it be any of theſe, we in Hertfordſhire generally 
plow an Oat, or Pea, or a Bean-ſtubble up, the 
firſt Time in ſingle Bouts, a Form the beſt of all 
others, becauſe it lays the Earth up in the higheſt 
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Poſture that a Plough can do it in, and thereby 
expoſes it to the Power of the Air, and conſe- 
uently to the Froſts in the moſt exalted Manner, 
FM the Deſtruction of the Seeds of Weeds, and 
Shortening and Sweetening the Ground ; which it 
ſeldom fails to do, becauſe it has a whole Winter Sea- 
ſon to do it in. Then, as I ſaid, in April, a judicious 
Farmer will plow it a ſecond Time, by bouting it 
again off the laſt Bouts; and then, I believe I may 
ſay, the whole Surface of the Land has been re- 
moved, or ſtirred to Perfection; yet that it may 
be made intirely fine and ſweet, in the next Month 
of May, this ſame Land is to be back-bouted, and 
thereby prepared for the Work of the Harrows, 
for theſe have not been made Uſe of all along ; 
now, about the latter End of May, the Harrows are 
to be employed in harrowing the Earth plain, in 
order for the Farmer to lay on it his rotten Dung; 
which when ſpread all over the ſame, in June, he 


will plow it into the Ground, and then the whole 


Surface of the incloſed Field is ready to receive the 
Turnep- ſeed, that is to be ſown and harrowed in. 
Thus I have given one particular Account of the 
Proceſs of preparing an Oat, a Pea, or a Bean- 
ſtubble, for a Crop of Turneps. But there are 
ſeveral other Ways of doing 1t, according to the. 
Nature of the Earth, and a Farmer's Fancy, which, 
if I was to write here, would take me up more 
Room than I can at this Opportunity ſpare ; and, 
therefore I ſhall proceed to obſerve, that where a 
Farmer deſigns to get ſo early a Crop of Turneps, 
as to draw and ſell in Fuly or Auguſt, or ſooner, he 
ought to prepare his Ground accordingly ; which 
leads me to write on farther Particulars relating to 


Turnep-crops. 


Of Sowing Turnep-ſeed in April, for drawing 


Turneps to ſell in June, or July. — To do this, the _ 


Soil ſhould be of the warmer, lighter, and drier 
2 Sort; 


3 


Sort; and therefore a gravelly, a chalky, a ſandy, 

or dry Loam ought to be the 18 choſen. for 

this Purpoſe ; for, to bring this Deſign to good 

Effect, the Earth muſt be proper for it, as well as 

the Seed. Now, according to the Nature of 

the Ground, ſo ſhould the Plowings be perform- 

ed; if it is a ſandy Soil, it ought'not to be plowed 

ſo. ſoon as November; it will be better done, for 

the firſt Time, .in February, and again in March, 

for ſowing it in April with Turnep-ſeed, for this 

Soil is preſently made fine; if a Chalk, or a Gra- 

vel, they may be plowed, the firſt Time, in Decen- 

| Ber, or Fanuary; if a Loam, in November, for ſe- 
| veral Reaſons I could aſſign; but I ſhall wave a 
| Diſcourſe on theſe Soils, for another Place, and 
here take Notice, that when the Ground is duly 

| 3 and dreſſed ready for Harrowing in the 
- Turnep-ſeed, the only Sort, for growing quick into 
4 Crop, is the Seed of a Dutch Turnep, which, ina 
rich Soil, if the Weather is favourable, will grow 
into Turneps big enough to pull in leſs than three 
Months Time ; and, as they, at this Time of the 
Fear, run very expeditiouſly into ſuch a ſervicea- 
ble. Size, their Skins will be thin, and their Inſide I 
excellent, for growing 1n theſe ſweet ſhort Soils; 
much ſweeter, than thoſe that grow in ſtiffer 

' Grounds, or where any others are loaded with a 
rank Dang ; and, for this Reaſon, it 1s, that our 
Hertfordſhire Turneps carry the Bell, or Preference, 

at London; becauſe thoſe, that we ſend there, ge- 
nerally grow in a gravelly loamy Soil, firſt dreſſed 
by the Dung and Stale of Sheep, or by preced- 
ing Crops of Clover, or with Clay, or Peat 
Aſhes, Fc. which are all ſweet Nouriſhers of theſe 
delicate, white-ſkinned, flattiſh Turneps. And, 
when a Farmer can. get an early Crop of 
them, he enjoys the moſt profitable Opportu- 
nity of all others in felling them for the molt 
| | Money 3 


Money 3 the firſt 8 at Market ne as 


for Rarity, and that the greater Price; for it is both. 
od a great Pleaſure and Conveniency to eat theſe Tur- - 
neps in Fune, Fuly, and Auguſt, A Pleaſure, be- 


cauſe it is a very ſweet Sort of Turnep, when 
n- timely drawn and. fold ; and no leſs a Convetz- 
ed ency both to the Townſman and Countryman, be- 
or cauſe an early Turnep is generally the firſt cheap, 
h, ſerviceable Boiling Root, that all can make | 
ls of ; and this the Farmer in Particular experiences, wy 
2 when he can have them to boil in Harveſt-time, 
1 with his Bacon, Pork, or Beef. Thus I have ä 
0 given you a ſhort Account of ſowing Turnep- 
ſeed in the old Broad-caſt Way of ſowing it; 
which J have further and more particularly wrote 
on in my former Works. 

Of Sowing Turnep-ſeed in Drills in this Month — 
This Mode of ſowing Turnep-ſeed in Drills, I“ 
am ſenſible, is a new Piece of Huſbandry, known 
to few, and conſequently the Propoſal ſlighted by 
many 3 as almoſt all new Improvements are, till 
they, by many Years Experience, become Perſua- 
ſives of Imitation. But, as I am an Author, it is 
not my Buſineſs to retard my Pen on that Ac- 
count; for, if I can ſhew the rational Practice of a 
new Improvement, I think myſelf under no Obli- 
gation to forbear publiſhing it. And this of ſow- 
ing Turnep-ſeed in Drills, I am certain, is a moſt 
rational Invention, becauſe many Acres, I may 
fay, great Numbers of Acres, that have been ſown 
this Way, have proved the profitable Effect of 
ſowing Turnep- ſeed in this Form; witneſs not only 
what that excellent Author Mr. Tull has wrote 
on this Head, and experienced beſides; but like- 
wiſe what the late very ingenious Sir John Dal 
rymple mentions, in his Letter to me of ſowing 
Tune ſeed in Drills, which he ſays produced 

large 
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larger Turneps than he ever ſaw in Enel: and e 
becauſe, I ſuppoſe, he dreſſed the wes wr Drills 
roughly well in the firſt Place, and then drilled in of 
the Seed in a right Depth, as you may obſerve by ſeed. - 
the Copy of his valuable 'Letter that I inſerted in drille 
ney laſt Monthly Book for March. And I do y © ® 
the like good Piece of Husbandry may'be as wel to ſay 


acted in England, as it was by him done in Scr. | it fol 
land. His Turnep- ſeed, I u Pose was 1 Field, 

a ſtiff Soil, becauſe he ſays he drew the Turneps box, 
and carried them into another Field, which I pre- large. 
ſume was a Meadow, or drier Arable Soil, where mae 

| the Sheep could feed on them in clean Order, il unk 
- without ſtolching the Ground, or daubing the whicl 
| Turneps 3 for Turneps ought not to be fed off by houg 
Sheep in very wet, tiff Land, becauſe it will help il Cron 

to rot them, inſtead of fattening them, if they are Wea 
forced to feed on ſuch Turneps ſome Time; and Vege 
therefore Sir John was very much in the right of Tim 
x, to draw them out of this Soil, and feed the il me 
Sheep on them in a better; which not only con- tiſh 
wibuted to the Health of theſe moſt valuable i both 
Creatures, but their Dung and Urine would better 7 

| br"; 


agree with a dry Soil, than a wet one. Now, to 


do this Piece of good Husbandry in this Month, Ine © 
ſow the Seed out of the Hopper of a Drill-plough, w_ 
Is 


by a Seed-box cut purpoſely for the ſame Uſe; 
and, if the Earth is ſo iff that it will not fall ried 
in of itſelf, immediately after the Seed for co- whe 
vering it, a light Harrow muſt be drawn over expe 
the Drills, and it will do it effe&ually. Thus Ml bert 


you may ſow Turnep-ſeed in Drills at one, two, the 


three- four, or more Feet Diſtance the Drills, by Peri 
| the T hree-wheel light Drill-plough 3 and where it n 
is thought proper, Rape - ſeed may be ſown in the tler 
Interſpace or Interval between the Drills, as Sir do; 
John Dalrymple did, to the higheſt Improvement bett 


bf the Ground. And why Turneps thrive beſt, Bre: 
and 


VCC 
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and grow largeſt, and ſweeteſt, by being ſown in 
Drills, is eaſily made appear by rational Proofs, 
Of Sowing Peaſe between the Drills of Turnep- 
ed. At the ſame Time that Turnep- ſeed is 
drilled in this Month, you may drill in blue Peaſe, 
or white Peaſe, in the Intervals of Earth; that is 
to ſay, after you have drilled in your Turnep-ſeed 
at four Feet, or more Diſtance, throughout the 
Field, you may, in the next Place, alter the Seed- 
box, by putting in that which is made to ſow a 


large, or ſmall Pea, and drill them in Drills 


made at eighteen Inches Diſtance, or as the Owner 
thinks fit, between the Rows of Turneps; by 
which Piece of Management, the Peaſe may be 
houghed at the ſame Time the Turneys are, if the 
Ground is in rich Order, and a kind Seaſon of 

Weather timely follows; and, as theſe two Sorts of 
Vegetables are ſown much at one and the ſame. 
Time, they may, perhaps, be got off near, the 
ſame Time, eſpecially if a forward Hotſpur whi- 
tiſh Pea is ſown among the Turneps; for then 
both Turneps and Peaſe may be ſo early cleared 
from off the Ground, that either a Crop of Win- 
ter Turneps may be had off the ſame, or a Rape- 
crop ſet on; or Wheat may be ſown in September, 


or Oober, to ſucceed the Turneps, and Pea-crops. 


This is Husbandry, indeed, and which may be car- 
ried on in a Thouſand and ten Thouſand Place 
where they practiſe no ſuch Thing; nor can it Be 
expected to be done, unleſs Gentlemen of brighter 
Parts, and heavier Purſes than Farmers have, lead 
the Way, and convince them by the only Rule of 
Perſuaſion, ocular Demonſtration, and Expe- 
rience ; for, indeed, it is the Intereſt of moſt Gen- 
tlemen, who are poſſeſſed of landed Eſtates, ſo to 
do ; becauſe, by this, they will have their Rents 
better paid, as well as the Tenant ſecured from 


Breaking, The Example of Mr. Clements, Long 
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ord, that I have formerly mentioned in my Works, 


making a Preſent of the Three-wheel Drill-ploug h - 


to him Gratis, and ſending it him By the Sea three 


Hundred and more Miles, I ſhould think, might 


prove a ſufficient Incentive to many others to do 
the like ; for, if his good Landlord had not found 
out and learned the great Advantage of this 

excellent Plow, it is very probable his Tenant 
had not enjoyed it in his Life e-time, and then he 
would have been deprived of that valuable Op- 

portunity of Sowing the ſame Field every Tear 
with Corn, or artificial Graſs, or Turneps, with- 
out impoveriſhing the Ground, free of ſuffering the 
Loſs of ev 128 third Year's Crop, according to the 
common E Mode; which obliges a Farmer 
to leave it 205 that Vear for Plowing the Land 


ſeveral Times, only to fine and ſweeten it for the 


Reception of a Wheat-crop, E9c. 
Of the great Service a Crop of Rapes is to a Farmer 
in April. — The Value of this moſt ſerviceable Ve- 
getable is known to few Farmers in this Part, where 
1 live ; and therefore few, very few. there are, that 
ſow the Seed of them, becauſe we lie too far 
from London to enjoy the Benefit and Advantage 
of them in the Manner that ſome do, who live 
_ nearer that Metropolis, and carry on the Suckling 
of Houſe-lambs. I know of none within a pretty 
Many Miles of me, that ſow this Seed, beſides a 
Jobleman's Bailiff and myſelf. The Nobleman's 
Bailiff ſows it for his Maſter s Store-ſheep, for 
feeding his Weathers and Ewes in March and 
April, "and I mine; for then we bait them a few 
Hours in Day in the Rape-hield, as the only green 
Meat we have left, becauſe it is the Caſe of many 
to be without any other at this Time of the Yeat 
than this of Rapes, by Reaſon artificial and 


natural Graſſes, as well as Turneps, are gene- 


rally eaten off before theſe Months. But the main 
| Te Deſign 
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Deſign of ſowing Rapes is to feed Ewes that 
ſuckle Lambs, either for fatting thoſe Lambs that 
are brought up in the Houſe, or the Field, and for 
the Service of the Kitchen. It is theſe Rapes that 
are of ſo hardy a Nature, as to withſtand the Vio- 
lence of Froſts, beyond all the Garden Ware of 
this Tribe; when Cabbages, Savoys, Brockly, and 
the like were killed by the Vehemency of the Froſts, 
theſe have ſtood ſound, and ſupplied their Room, 
as ſeveral Acres of them did in the hard Froſts of 


1739 and 1 740 ; and, had it not been for theſe 


ſerviceable Plants, there had many Lambs been 
loſt ; therefore, whether in froſty or open Weather, 
in theſe Months, the Rapes are of great Value, as 
being not only a moſt ſucculent Plant, that pros 
duces a great deal of Milk, but they likewiſe fat- 
ten Sheep and Lambs very expeditiouſly ; ſo that 


no Farmer, that is Maſter of a proper Soil in a 


convenient Situation, ought to-be without the En- 
joyment of this excellent Food. „ 
OF Plowing and Preparing Ground to ſoiv Rape- 
ſeed in — This Seed agrees beſt with ſtiffiſn or 
moiſt Loams, but it will grow well in dry Loams. 
The Management lies in the Sowing them ac- 
cordingly. If Rape-ſeed is to be ſown in ſtiff, 


moiſt, or wettiſh Loams, the Ground ought to be 
ſowed betimes, even ſooner than this Month, for 


reducing its ſurly Nature into fine looſe Parts, by 
the Month of Fuly, when this Seed ought to be 
ſown in the ſame, that the Rape-roots may enjoy 
good Part of the Summer's hot Seaſon for forcing 


them to take large Hold of the Earth, and get 


forward Heads againſt the trying Winter's froſty 
Seaſons ; by this the Plants will meet with tlie 
beſt Security againſt hard Weather, and yet, for 
all ſuch a forward Sowing of this. Seed, that Rape- 
ſeed, ſown in a dry Loam in the Month of Auguſt, 
is oftentimes as forward in its Growth, as that 
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ſown in a wet Soil in Fuly. Therefore whether 
| Rape-ſeed is to be ſown in July or Auguſt, in a ſtiff 

or drier looſe Soil, the Ground ought to be early 
and duly prepared, for the Harrowing this Seed in; 
, and, as © is commonly ſown on the fallow 
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Ground, 1 


or Bouting it into ſingle Bouts, or in what we call 
Four-thoroughed Lands, or in three or four Bout- 
lands, or in broad Ridge-lands. Theſe are all the 


beſt Poſtures that Land can lie in, that is of this 
ſtiff Nature, for the firſt Plowing of it, in or- 
der to get it ſweet and fine; for it cannot be too 
fine for this ſmall Seed; becauſe, in Caſe a Perſon 


was to attempt the getting a full Crop of Ra 

in a ſtiff, ſowre, clotty Soil, if a great deal of the 
Seed is not buried ſo as never to grow, the Plants 
will be the longer enlarging their Roots, and get- 


ting a flouriſhing Head againſt Winter; and then, 


Derhaps, when they are to be fed, there are only 
half Plants or Rapes; and what a Stunted Crop of 
Rapes, or any other Vegetable, yields, a Farmer 
knows by the Loſs he ſuſtains by his bad Husban- 
dry ; but this Seed is not always ſown in Tilth 
Grounds ; for, where the Land is of a ſhortiſh, 
dry Nature, it is oftentimes. ſown on Oat, or 


88 Fa, or Wheat, or Barley, or Bean Stubble on one 


owing only, and Harrowing in the Seed after 
Harveſt ; and, when the Weather proves propiti- 
ous, there are many good Crops of Rapes got 
this Way. But, for a more particular Account of 
this valuable Plant, I muſt poſtpone it for ano- 


ther Time. | 


Of Plowing and Preparing Land to ſow Möbel 


feed in. — This Month of April is what we call 
the chief fallow Month of the whole Year, for 
fallowing up that Ground which is deſigned to be 


ſown with Wheat in September, or October = 


Gr it has not been plowed up before this 
Month, do it now, either by Broad-land Plowings 
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and is * generally obſerved for Pr this Work 
in, that both the Vale and Chilturn Farmer make 
it their conſtant Rule to plow their Land for the 
firſt Time in this Month, in order to prevent the 
Growth of Weeds, and get the Ground into a 
ſweet Condition, and fine Tilth, by repeated 
Plowings and Harrowings; and, for this Purpoſe, 
a Chilturn Farmer begins to plow his Pea, Bean, 
or Oat-ſtubble up in Broad- lands, if theſe Grains 
grew in Broad-lands before: And this he does 
for the better Preparing it to be plowed in ſingle 
Bouts, or in what we call Four-thorough Stuches or 
Ridges, the next or ſecond, Time of Plowing 3 
for, when Ground is to be plowed into one of theſe 
Forms, it is neceſſary that it be firſt made - looſe, 
and ſomewhat fine ; which may be done by ſuch 
firſt Plowing of it into Broad-lands, and then Har- 
rowing well. Now the Reaſon, why it is ſo ne- 
ceſſary to thus prepare it for Bouting or Four- tho- 
roughing, is, becauſe, if a Farmer was to attempt 
to raiſe up the Earth by the Plough. to lie in ſin- 
gle Bouts, while it is ina rough, clotty Condition, 
it would Part of it be apt to fall down again in- 
to the Water-Furrows ; ; and that, which ſo falls 
down, cannot receive the Benefit ſo well of the 
nitrous Air, as that which remains laid up. The 
fame, when the Earth is deſigned to be plowed in- 
to four thoroughed Lands; it cannot lie ſo com- 
pact, and expoſed to the Advantage of Air, if 
this Work is to be performed, while it is in a ſur- 
| ly clotty Condition. But this is not the Caſe of 
the Vale-Farmer, nor the Midaleſex Farmer; for 
neither of theſe plow the Ground in theſe two 
Forms : The Vale-Farmer is obliged to obſerve 
the feweſt Ways of Plowing his Ground of all 
others ; becauſe he is confined to employ his Foot- 
plough only, and that in plowing his Land always 


in the Broad-land Faſhion, .by ridging it up, or 
Q2 caſting 
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caſting it down, as they here call it; and as their 


Vale-ground is generally of a wettiſh, ſtiffiſn Na- 


ture, the Farmer, that neglects to fallow it up, 


— — 


in this Month of April, ſtands an ugly Chance of 
loſing great Part of his Wheat-crop, by the 
Stowth of Thiſtles, and other Weeds, and the 
Coarſeneſs of the Earth, for which Reaſon a 


 Vale-Farmer is more than ordinary neceſſitated to 


plow up his Ground in this Month ; for it indeed 
ſometimes happens, that, notwithſtanding all his 
Endeavours to get his Land into a fine Tilth, 
by ſeveral Plowings, he cannot do it to Satisfac- 
tion 1n a very wet Summer, which either prevents 
his Plowing the Land in due Time, or renders 
his Plowings the leſs efficacious ; for, when it is 
plowed in wet Weather, or in a wet Condition, it 
is to little Purpoſe ; the Horſes had better be 
kept feeding at Home all the while, and more 
to the Farmer's Profit, than working them in 
fuch a Manner, becauſe they ſtolch, harden, and 
help to ſowre the Ground, which the Waters alone 
do too much. The next and laſt Obſervation that 
I ſhall make of Plowing in this Chapter is, that 
the Middleſex Farmer is near as much obliged to 

plow his ſtiff three and four Bout-Lands up in this 
Month, as the Vale-Farmer is his ; for, in ſeveral 
Parts of this County, their Ground is not only of 
a clayey, ora ſtiff, loamy Nature, but it lies in a 
very flat and wet Situation; inſomuch that, in 


ſome particular Parts of it, they are obliged to 


keep up their Land in a Ridge-Vale Form, leſt 
the Inundation of Waters overflow their Corn, 
But the general Part of their Soils does not lie fo 
bad as all this; that which lies drier, they plow 
and commonly ſow in three and four Bout-lands, 
which altho' they, in this Form of Plowing, lie 
not ſo high, as an intire broad Ridge- land, yet they 
are thus made, by the many ng, 
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heir Sides, to lie dry enough to ſave the Corn that 
grows in them from the Damage of Waters, un- 


eſs greater and longer Rains than ordinary hap- 


pen. Here they commonly fallow in eight Fur- 
rows, or four Bout-lands, that they may the better 
next Time plow them in the very ſame Form a- 
gain; for; by this Means, they: break the Earth 
pretty well with their ſingle boarded Swing- 


plough, becauſe they remove moſt of it from its 


former Situation, and thereby ſhorten and ſweeten 
it, But notwithſtanding all their Efforts to bring 


their Land into a fine Tilth by September or Otto- 
ber next, for ſowing the ſame with Wheat-ſeed,:. 


When a very rainy Summer happens, they ſome- 
times cannot bring this to bear to their Mind, by 
reaſon the Waters hinder their After- plowing in 


due Time; and, when they do, perhaps their 


Ground will be little or nothing the better for it; 
yet plow they muſt, if it be only to check the 
Growth of the Thiſtle and Couch-Graſs, which, 
otherwiſe may become the Farmer's Maſter. 
Therefore it highly concerns all Farmers, who oc- 
cupy ſuch Soils, to begin their Fallowing, or firſt 
Plowing for Wheat, early in this Month of April. 
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T be Copy of a Letter from a Lord, to furniſh him 


with Kerroon Cherry- Trees, _ 


$1 
\HE Earl of 


defires you will ſend him 


1 ten Kerroon Cherry-Trees, by leaving them 
with Mr. Matthews, at the Crown-1nn in Dunſtable, 


who will pay you for them. 


Nov. 7. 1743. Prom your bumble 9 
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N the gth Inſtant, I delivered ten Kerrooy 


Cherry-Trees to Mr. Matthews, at the 
Crown-Inn at Dunſtable, and with.them left a Let- 


ter to be ſent. to you, giving an Account how-] 
plant this Sort of Trees in Winter; but I think 
I omitted telling you, that, when; theſe are plant- 
ed, by leaving a Sort of a Baſon Form in the top 


Earth, you ought in January following to throw 
over all the Top of this Baſon Coal or Wood 
Soot to the Thickneſs of a Crown- Piece, and fo 


once or twice every Year, and likewiſe on an ad- 


jacent Ground; for, by ſo doing, the Soot will 


give ſo great an Aſſiſtance, to the Roots of theſe 


Trees, as to make them ſhoot more in one Year, 
than they would in ſeveral, if there was no more 


done to them, than what the Earth does they are 
planted in. Soot does alſo prevent the Harbour 


of Mice, and the Breed of Ants and other Inſects, 
which oftentimes either ſtunt the Growth of Trees, 


or kill them. The two largeſt Trees, in particu- 


lar, I know will come to ſome Money for their 
Carriage, by reaſon of their great Weight; but, 
as they are well furniſhed with Roots, they will, if 


planted at firſt right in Virgin-Mould, and after. 


wards well looked to, return the ſecond Year ſome 


of the fineſt black Cherries, perhaps, in the whole 


World; a Cherry not only fir for the Table, but 


likewiſe for the Cellar ; has a great deal of Fleſh 
in it, and that ſo firm, as to endure a long Cat- 


riage, when moſt others would ſpoil. Its deli- 
cious Juice is excellently pleaſant, when enjoyed 


directly from the Tree, and which Thouſands are 
Strangers to, who eat them at ſecond and third 
Hands ; but its Wine is of ſuch a high, cordial, 


wholeſome Nature, that its nouriſhing, ſalubrious 
Qualities exceed thoſe of many other Sorts, mw 
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made in a true andartful Manner, an Art little known 
in the World; if it was known enough, there would 
not be ſo much Money expended as there every 
Year is in Foreign Clarets; for a Wine may be 
made from this great Black Cherry, that may 
nearly ſupply their Place, and give the Drinker 
great Satisfaction. I have been treated with this 
Wine at a Gentleman's Table, and at the fame 
Time challenged to give it a right Name; for it was 
very difficult to know this from a Barcelona Wine, 
as he had made it; and, indeed, if this Wine, 
and a white and red Elder Wine, and white Currant 
Wine were made in their Perfection, and drank 
in common, inſtead of Foreign Wines, there would 
not ſo many die of Inflammations of Lungs, Gout, 
Gravel, and Stone, and other Maladies occaſioned 
by liberally drinking ſuch Foreign tartarous Wines 
and ipirituous Liquors, Not that I recommend 
theſe Engliſb Wines, for their being clogged with a 
great deal of Sugar: I am ready to furniſh any 
Gentleman with the Cuttings of a pecuhar white 
Elderberry Tree, that is of ſo ſweet a Nature of it- 
ſelf, as to want the leſs Aſſiſtance of Sugar ; alſo 
with Cuttings of che white Currant-Buſh, or Tree, 
that is of an excellent Sort, as producing a very 
large and ſweet Fruit, capable of being made into 
a Wine little inferior to a ſmall French white Wine. 
If I had ſent a very ſmall Nurſery Cherry- tree, it 
muſt be ſome Years before an Owner can enjoy its 
Fruit; and therefore theſe large Trees are of the 
greater Value. I have likewiſe ſent a ſmall Parcel 
of Beech-Maſte, as a Preſent to his Lordſhip, which 
- I fortunately had by me; for Mr. Matthews told me, 
my Lord wrote to him for ſome, but that he knew 
not where to get a Pint of this Seed for Money. 
But I ſhould think that a Thouſand of fine Beechen 
Sets of eighteen or twenty-four Inches long would 
alſo be very neceſſary to plant for the firſt Time, 
SE . becauſe 
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becauſe theſe would arrive to a good Bigneſs ſome 
Tears ſooner than the Maſte, and are of a much 
greater Certainty of Growth; and becauſe I could af. 
ford them at ten Shillings a Thouſand beſides the 
Carriage: And how valuable the Seed or Maſte of 
Beech is to Deer, Swine, Poultry, Sc. they very well 
| know that enjoy it in Plenty; which many do, who 
live in barren, chalky, ſandy, gravelly, and other 
poor Soils. I can likewiſe furniſh May Duke Stan- 
dard, and \ ſeveral other Sorts of improved Cherry. 
trees, at one Shilling each, beſides Carriage to the 
Waggon or Ship; or Apples, Pears, and other 
Fruit- Trees; but, for the Orange-pear, I can ſend 
nothing of this Tree, but Grafts and Cyons 3 for I 
* knowof no ſuch Tree beſides my own in the World, 
that yields ſuch a large Golden Orange-coloured 
Fruit, that is always ripe in Harveſt, and is not 
leſs pleaſant, when eaten raw, than baked 3 for, 


when baked, it taſtes almoſt like a Sweetmeat, and 


for ſuch an early pleaſant Pear, to be enjoyed at this 
Time of the Year in a Pye or Paſty, is ſuch a Rarity 
to the Harveſtmen, that they exceedingly yalue it, 
I ſhould be very glad to be farther ſerviceable to 
his Lordſhip in any Thing that I can, as being, 


Sir, Your moſt obliged humble Servant to command, 


 Little-Gaddeſden, . 0 
Novemb. 22, 1743. WILILIAEIIS. 


I ſince received another Order from this 
Lord's Steward, for delivering 2000 Beechen 
Sets to Mr. Matthews, at Dunſtable, for his for- 
warding of them by the Waggon to the afore- 
ſaid Earl; and I delivered them accordingly at 

ten Shillings a Thouſand, in December 1743. 


The 


The 


Ne 


Ne en f a Letter FI a Duke's — 25 
1515 * 


SIR, „ 


ſend as under by the Garrier, that will 
be at Dunſtable on Tueſday next in the Morning. 
Pleaſe to call on the Porter in —— 5. mh 
London, and be wil pay by the uy om 


$8 I RK, 
Dur mo bundl Serve. 


p. 8. The Waggon goes out but once a Week, | 


Black Kerroon Cherries ? __ | 
Parſnip Apple-tree 7 1 of ch 
Slips of white Elder 
Orange-tree Grafts „„ 
Lady- finger Graſs ? As much as tat 
Tyne or Wild Fetch-graſs J be had next ring. 


Dumplin 
Sold Ruſſtin 5 Grafts in the Seaſon: 


The Author 8 Anſwer to the fans; Sending the great 
Profit of ſowing 1 and the Uſe of the 
Waun ING 


This Dey delivered to Mr. Tippet, who keeps 
the Half-Moon Inn at Dunſtable, two Black Ker- 
Toon Cherry-trees, and likewiſe two Parſnip Apple- 


trees, with ſome Cuttings of white Elder, for the 


-—— Carrier, to take up To-morrow. Theſe 
Cherry-trees are the fame Sort, I lately ſent to 
Dunſtable, for forwarding them to the Earl of —— 
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VPhich are fo large, that his Grace will have Fruit 

on them in two Years Time, and the Pleaſure of 
eating a matchleſs Black Cherry. I likewiſe carried 
' this Day two Thouſand Beechen Sets to the.Crowy 

Inn at Dunſtable, to be ſent to the aforeſaid Earl, 
that were moſt of them above two Feet in Length 


8 


that qualifies them the better to grow and flouriſh in 
a drier. one; and, if his Grace pleaſes, I will furniſh 


| him with ſuch at a Shilling a Hundred, or eigh- 


teen Pence for larger, beſides Carriage, to Dunſtable. 
No Park, nor, indeed, incloſed Field, ſhould be 
without Beechen Trees in their Hedges, or planted 


on their Graſs Baulks, where the Soil will admit of 


their Growth, by Reaſon of the grea: Benefit their 
Maſte is of to Swine, Poultry, Sc. And, as your 
Land conſiſts of Clays and Sands, the Maſte would 
be more than ordinary ſerviceable to Deer and 
Sheep, in preſerving them from the Rot; for the 
Oil, contained in the Beech - ſeed, is a fingular Anti- 
dote againſt that and the Red- water. With us the 
Beech tree thrives on a reddifh Clay, as is apparent 
in thoſe that now are in Afridge Park, where the 
biggeſt Beech-trees now ſtand, I believe, that are 
to be ſeen in England: I can furniſh his Grace with 
white Wood Sets, for growing in wet, ſpewy 
Grounds, that are commonl 


Deal, and therefore is prefetred for making Shelves, 
_ Cupboards, Dreſſers, and other Houſhold Con- 


veniencies, to the great Pleaſure of the good Houle- 
wives, who delight to ſee theſe of the whiteſt Co- 


lour. If you have no Sprat-Barley, I can ſend you 


a Buſhel of this excellent Sort, by the Waggon, 
for increaſing it into large Quantities, and this from 
off either chalky, gravelly, or clayey Soils. ; for I, 
and my Neighbours, ſow it every Year, in various 
Sorts of Lands ; if you have any Marſh. 2 
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cis of 2 Lm „ 
Lan or er 1 wet ſtrong Sort, this Barley will 


be a- great Improver of it; for, by its ſtrong 


| Straw, it will ſtand upright, when the common Bar- 
ley will fall down, and ſpoil in ſuch rich Grounds. 
This is a Matter of great Conſequence, to thoſe 
who occupy ſuch Earths ; becauſe, by this Means, 
they may become Maſters of ten 2 Sh of Barley 
on an Acre of ſuch Ground, when, perhaps, . 
would not have three Quarters from our common 
Barley; and, if this profitable Conveniency was 
more known, Iam certain I ſhould have the more 
Cuſtom for it; but, at preſent, I am very, ſenſible it 
is known to few, as well as Hundreds of other 
Things, I have been the more particular, in ac- _ 
quainting you with this Barley-ſeed, becauſe you lie 
on the Edge of a very wet Part of the Country, 
that contains vaſt Numbers of Acres of Marſh and 
wet ſtrong Earths, which would, if managed right, 
produce great Quantities of this Grain; and, for this 
Purpoſe, the Two- wheel, light, Draught-plough i is 
made ſo ſtrong and clever, that it is the chief 
Plough made Uſe of in a certain County, for plow- 
ing their Marſh Grounds, preparatory for ſowing 
them with Corn; and not only Marſh Grounds, 
but I have ſeen ſpecial good Work performed by 
one of theſe in 1743, in fallowing up a very hard. 
gravelly Soil, which it did, I thought, in an extra- 
ordinary Manner, This Plough, if you, or any 
of your Acquaintance, has Occaſion for, I can ſend 
one to him that ſhall be made in the greateſt Per- 
fection, as being a moſt ſerviceable Inſtrument, not 
only for doing what I have been juſt mentioning, - 
but likewiſe for performing ſeveral other valuable 
ds in the os of Huſbandry. T am, 


Lale Caddeſden, er, Your bumble Servant 
'3 December, 1 743: zo command, 
3. 
5 W. ELIis. 
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RAY ſend me, 5 the 8 of a e Wig: 
goner, a Quarter of your - Ayleſbury - pirky 
Vheat for a Trial of 1 itz i the Delivery of 


it, I will pay him for it, you ſending, VN him, an 
Account what it comes to. 
At your Leiſure, pleaſe alſo to ſend me ſuch Sort 
of Plough as you reckon beſt for a dry, loamy . 
which 1 be properly acknowledged by, * 


Your _ lun Servant, 


: Direct eee Eſq; 
2t . Jr. 
\ 8th Noventer, 1743. 
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Ccording to your Order] have ent you Al 
bury pirky Wheat-ſeed, that was gr” 
up from the lower Parts of Buckinghamfhirt two 
Years. ago, and ſince ſown in the chalky Grounds 
of Pitftone Pariſh, that lie a few Miles diſtant from 
my Houſe, which gives this Seed an improving 
Quality by the following Means: In the lower 


. 


ame, ke the Me- 


: Part of Backinghamfhire, there are Men who make 


it their Buſineſs to plow up Meadow Ground, 
(which was at firſt laid down for this Purpoſe) and 
ſow a clean pirky Wheat-ſeed in the fn for 2 
firſt Crop; by which they have a Return of a 
clean, plump, pure-bodied Wheat, free of Weeds, 
and all Manner of Soil, and larger than ordinary, 
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as it comes off a rich, ſtiff, blackiſh Earth. Now 
this maiden Crop, coming off new, broken-up freſh 
Ground, is faved on Purpoſe for Sale- ſeed; and 
accordingly is bought up by particular Men, who 
make it their Buſineſs to collect and buy it in large 
Quantities, for ſelling it again, to many Farmers 
in ſmall Parcels, for their ſowing it in various Soils 
in other Parts of the Country : Among which 
Number, ſeveral of my Acquaintance, who are 
Occupiers of chalky Grounds, punctually obſerve 
to buy this Seed every third Year, becauſe they ſow 
it no more than two Years. before they get freſn 
again, in order to fit it the better for Sowing in 
contrary Earths; for no Change exceeds the So.w- 
ing of Wheat-ſeed from off a chalky Ground, on 
a Riff, loamy, or clayey Ground; and it is for 
this very Reaſon that great Quanrities are every 
Year ſent from our Parts into the Northern Parts of 
England, I ſhall endeavour to furniſh you with a 
proper Plough that will beſt ſuit the Soil you have 
given me an Account of, who amm 


Little Gaddeſden, roth November, 1743. 


Remarks on this Gentleman's Letter for furniſhing 
bim with Ayleſbury pirty Mbeat-ſeed.— This Gentle- 
man has diſcovered himſelf to be Maſter of a more 
neceſſary and brighter Curioſity than any other, 
(except one) I have yet met with, in ſending to 
me for furniſhing him with a, Quantity of this 
delicate Wheat-ſeed, that is to be ſent to his Eſtate 
for propagating its Species in a Part of the Coun- 
try where it never was before. This is ſtriking 
at the Root of a moſt valuable Improvement, for 
it is not only to plow and dung Land, and fit it in 
the beſt manner for the Reception of mar” J 
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Uſe of hardly any other Sort to ſow after theſe 
Roots, and this very late in the Year; for I have 
by . e ſown 


There is likewiſe, a neceſſary Proviſion to be-mage ſown 

in getting ready a right Sort, that will beſt ſuit the MW and, 
particular Time of Year of ſowing, the Nature of Har, 
the Soil, and its Situation. I will only mention ſuch 

. one Caſe on this Account: As a Chillurs Farmer it lai 
3 cannot well pay his Rent without Crops of Turneps 2 woul 
B or Rapes, ſome, if not all his Turneps, or Rapes, - certa 
cannot be eaten off time enough for ſowing the vent1 
ſame Land. with a Lammas Wheat, becauſe this That 
Wheat growing on a long ſtrong Straw, and in a ary, 1 
long Ear, where its Kernels ſtand the furtheſt and 

a. part of all other Wheats, requires an early Sow. thou 
ing to ripen it in due Time; therefore after Odober ward 
we account it rather too late to ſow this Sort, leſt. mer, 
the Farmer loſe great Part of the- Crop by it, thoul 
becauſe, by ſuch late ſowing of this Lammas Wheat, it to 

it will, very probably, be too late in its green Ear, ſion 

and thereby be the more expoſed to the Damage mers, 
of Honey Dews and Blights, for this Wheat, more our ( 
than any other, is leaſt capable to reſiſt this Sort Mani 

of Prejudices. On this Account; we have Recourſe their 

5 the great Conveniency of ſowing pirky Wheat, wettl 

y reaſon this has a ſhorter Straw, and cloſer Ear; in th 

is a hardier Sort than the Lammas, for, by its low, Wl this | 
ſlender Straw, and bunchy Ear, it is the better AS AC 
able to reſiſt Honey-Dews and Blights. Again, be, 1 

as Turneps are generally ſown on a gravelly, a may 
chalky, ſandy, or dry Loam, and eaten off by not te 
Sheep, or Bullocks, the Lammas Wheat will not for,! 
agree with ſuch dry, lean Earth, near ſo well as a in pi 
pirky Sort; for a Loam beſt affects a rich, ſtiff pariſc 
Soil, to maintain its long thick Straw, and lank the ſ 
Ear, when a pirky Wheat will flouriſh on a Whe: 
leaner, and dry one, which makes it of great Value Wee 

to follow a Crop of Turneps ; and on this Account from 

it is, that all over Hertfordſbire its Farmers make fs 
ciden 


dnia e „ an 
ſown it in the Beginning of March upon Neceſſity, 
and, as it happened, I had a good Crop, late in 
Harveſt: Not but I frankly acknowledge, that 
ſuch late Sowing was not good Huſbandry, becauſe 
it laid me under a greater Riſque than 7 willingly > ets 
would have run; but, as I wanted to make up a | 
certain Number of Acres of Wheat that Lear, I 
ventured it. However, I have this farther to add, 

That, in November, December, January, and Febru- 

ory, this pirky Wheat is often ſown after Turneps, 

and Cole or Rape Crops, and generally hits well, 

though not quite ſo certain as that more for. 

ward ſown. In ſhort, no Gentleman or Far- 

mer, who ſows his Land with Turneps, or Rapes, 

ſhould be without this Sort of Wheat, for ſowing 

it to follow them. I likewiſe have further Occa- 

ſion to obſerve, that thoſe Gentlemen and Far- 

mers, whoſe Lands lie more to the Northward than 

our County of Heriford does, are, in an eſpecial 
Manner, obliged to ſow this pirky Wheat in 

their Tilth Earth, in September or Oftober, in their 
wettiſh, ſtifiſh, Ridge, open- field Lands, and later 
in their drier Soils, after Turneps, or Rapes, for 

this hardy Wheat agrees as well with a ſtiff Earth 

as a dry Earth. But then here is this Caution to 
be, in a particular Manner, regarded: A Perſon 

may ſow pirky Wheat to little Purpoſe, if he does 
not take particular Care to have a right Sort of it; 
for, let me aſſure them, there i is a great Difference | 
in pirky Wheat-ſeed. Some is Rubbiſh in Com- 
pariſon of others. Some may. be attended with 
the ſmutty, ruinous Quality; others with. Pepper- 

Wheat; others with Darnel, and ſmaller Seeds of 
Weeds ; others with underline Corns, and others 
tron growing in an improper Soil, for ſowing it 
in another it is wanted for. Theſe malignant In- 
cidents n to be moſt carefully avoided, if a 

5 Perſon | ll | 


— 


i, ee eee 
Perſon intends to ſucceed in ſowing this beneficial - 
Wheat - ſeed; and therefore a few Shillings extra- 
ordinary are far ſrom being flung away, for enjoy- 

ing a true, pure Sort of clean pirky Seed. On 
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| the contrary, it is ſome of the worſt Money bak 


back, of all others, that ſhould be expended in the 
Management of a Farm; becauſe, as a Perſon's 


Seed is, ſo will his Crop be, and ſo will his Profits 

ariſe. This leads me to obſerve, »That, on the 
23th Day of December laſt, 1743, I received a Leto 
ter from Colonel Villis, one of the chi Planters 
in Virginia, for ſending him over four Sacks of four 
ſeveral Sorts of Wheat-ſeeds, for ſowing them in 
his various Soils, with Orders to get them at any 

Price I ſhall think fit to give. This diſcovers a 
great Genius in this Gentleman, who, by this his 
extenſive Commiſſion to me, ſhews he is ſenſible, 
that the beſt Wheat-ſeed is the cheapeſt of all 
others, though it coſts more than the common 


Sort ſold in Markets; and, that a Wheat · ſeed may 


anſwer this Character, it muſt be a bold, full. 


| "bodied Sort, and a clean, dry Sort, free of all Soil 


from Seeds of Weeds ; that which has been lately 
thraſhed out, and that comes off a right Soil for 
ſowing it in another. This Gentleman, though a 
3 Stranger to me (for I am only known to 
um by my Books, which, he ſays, have given him 
ſo great a Pleaſure, that he has thus ſent to me for 
theſe Wheats) may juſtly upbraid the Indolence 
of many of our Engliſh Occupiers of Arable Lands, 
who, notwithſtanding they poſſeſs various Soils in 
their Eſtates and Farms, yet are not prudent enough 
to furniſh themſelves, like this Foreigner, with 
| Wheat-ſeeds proper for them, and therefore are 
incapacitated for enjoying thoſe Profits which other- 
wiſe they might do, by ſelling their Corn at Home, 


* 


and at foreign Markets, for the greater Prices; 


this Gentleman will, be ſure to do, who has in. 


formed 


% 
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formed me, by: his Letter, how he improves his 
Land, by planting Tobacco, and ſowing Wheat. 


— 
** 


HAP. XIII. 
0 Rolling Corn. 


IHE Benefit of Rolling Corn in April. — This 
is an ancient Virgilian Piece of Huſbandry, 
moſt neceſſary to be performed in this Month, both 
on Vale and Chilturn Corn- grounds, whether they 
be Barley, Peaſe, or Beans, Sc for the ſeveral Rea- 
ſons following. Firſt, to ſecure them from the de- 
ſtructive Slug. Secondly, to prevent the Damage 
of long and violent Droughts. Therdly, to nou- 
riſh the Corn-Roots z and Fourthly, to make them 
ſtand faſt, Firſt, to ſecure a Crop of Corn from 
the Slug: The Slug, or naked Snail, though a 
ſmall Inſect, is the moſt miſchievous of all others 
to Corn-crops, eſpecially to that of Peaſe ; for theſe 
are the moſt natural and moſt delicious Food of all 
the Field Kind to them, and therefore they remain 
feeding on them longer than any other, for the 
Slug attacks the Peaſe from their infant Growth 
till they are in Pod; and on this Account it 1s that 
a Farmer, in the random Way of ſowing Peaſe, can- 
not be ſure of a full Crop of them, till they are 
paſt the Slug's Power to hurt them; which keeps 
many Farmers under a panic Apprehenſion of the 
Loſs of their Pea-Crops, or - ſome Part of them, 
by this ravenous Inſect; for the Rapine of this ſmall 
Creature is committed chiefly in wet, warm Wea- 
ther, that frequently happens in this Month of 
April, which aſſiſts the Slug not only in its vigo- 
rous Feeding, but likewiſe in its Breeding, by laying 
its ſmall Eggs in little Cells, under Clots of Earth; 
and when the Weather is thus favourable to the 
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Breed of this ſlimy Inſect, their Increaſe in «'ſmal} 


Field is infinite, and endures Years together, if the 


Seaſons are mild : That is to ſay, if a wet, warm 
Summer and a mild Winter ſucceed each other, 
then the Slug remains in Safety, and keeps his 
Poſſeſſion till the next Spring Time, when he is 


ready for renewing his wonted Rapine. But, in 


Caſe a very hard Winter happens, then the Farmer 
ſtands a hopeful Chance of being delivered from 
_ thoſe his arch Enemies, who, although they lie 


too deep for being deſtroyed by the Tines of com- 
mon Harrows, yet a ſeyere and long Froſt will 
ſometimes penetrate into their Beds, or Cells, and 
heir Eggs, as it ha 
1739, and in the 
Spring 1740, which was ſuch a hard and long 
Froſt, that it rived, or ſplit, many Oaken Trees, 


or rather burſted them, by ſwelling their Sap into 


an icy Subſtance, and, at the ſame time, entered 
the Earth ſo deep as to kill moſt of the Snail ot 


Slug Tribe, common Worms, Darrs, and Canker- 


worms, inſomuch that our Crops of Corn have 
hardly ſuffered by them to this Day. But when 


theſe Inſects live in great Numbers, in Weather 
ſuitable to their Nature, they become the greateſt 


Field Peſt of all living Creatures, by annoying, and 


ſometimes ruining Corn, Turneps, artificial Graſſes, 
and other Vegetables, both in Gardens and Fields; 
and what very much chagrines the Farmer is, that 
he cannot deſtroy them with all the Art he is Maſ- 
ter of, Lime, indeed, will do a great deal towards 


it, but it will not fully anſwer his Purpoſe ; for, if 
To-day he ſows his Lime over a young Crop of 


Peaſe, Turneps, Cc. perhaps the ſame' Night, or 
next Day, great Part of its Efficacy may be loſt by 
the Fall of great Rains: Or, if a Courſe of dry Wea- 


ther ſhould ſucceed, then very likely the Lime will 


ſerve to burn up the infant ſprouting Grain, as 
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young Turneps, Clover, Flax, Wold, Peaſe, and 
other green tender Vegetables: - And if he ſows 
Soot inſtead of Lime, or Tobacco-duſt over them, 
he. may chance to ſhare the ſame Fate; and fo of 

any other hot powdered Manure. Wherefore, to 

prevent theſe deſtructive Miſchiefs, as well as the 


Farmer can, he makes Uſe of the common wooden 


Roll, eight Feet long, fixed in a Frame, -and 
drawn by one or more Horſes : The hindmoſt be- 
ing faſtened in a pair of wooden Shafts, for the 
more ſteady drawing, and turning it at the Land's 
End, and bringing it through narrow Gate-ways, 
that lead from one Field to another. Here we 
roll the Corn that lies in Broad-lands, and in 
Ridges, commonly twice in a Place, to cruſh down 
and kill the Slug; and, for doing this Work the 
more. effectually, a good Huſbandman will be- 
gin to roll his Ground at Peep of Day, for 
drawing the Roll along the Lands, while theſe In- 
ſects are in their high Feeding; for, if he defers this 
Work later in the Morning, the Slug (eſpecially 
if the Weather is dry) will quit the Surface, and 
creep into the lower Earth for ſheltering them- 


ſelves, and lying ſafe from Accidents. This Cau- 


tion, therefore, ought to be well regarded by all 
concerned in rolling of Corn-crops, for one Hour's 
Time, in the Fore-part of the Morning, 1s better 
than three afterwards, for killing Slugs, by the 
Preſſure of the heavy wooden Roll. Secondly, 


the Roll ought to be made Uſe of to prevent the 


Damage of Iong Droughts, which may prove fatal 
to Crops of Corn, by drying and parching their 


Roots, while they are in their Infancy; becauſe 


then the Sun and Air have free Acceſs to them, and, 


being in their thready Condition of Growth, the 


Heats may very eaſily enter, dry the Earth about 
them, and do that Miſchief, which, perhaps, can 


never be recovered. Now, to prevent this, a good 
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Farmer, in due Time; will roll his Horſe- -beans, 


his Thetches, his Peaſe, his Barley, or other Crops, 
that generally want Rolling in this Month, by cruſh- 
ing down, and laying even, the clotty Earth on the 
Surface; which, though it did ſome Good before, 
by breaking off the Guſts of cold Winds from the 


Corn · roots, yet now becomes neceffary to break 
them down, by the Preſſure of the Roll, for lay- 


ing the Surface level, for the Operation of the Seithe 


| hereafter, and for ſhading and ſheltering them 


from the Power of long and dry hot Seaſons. 
Thirdly, by cruſhing down the clotty Part of the 
Surface with this wooden Roll, and laying it even, 
the Corn-roots receive a Sort of ſecond Dreſing; g3 
for, when the Earth is thus ſqueeſed about them̃, the 


Rains will waſh out its ſaline Quality on them, nou- 


riſh them all the Summer after, and by this Means 
aſſiſt a ſcanty Manure, that was laid over the Crop at 


 Sowing-time, and further increaſe the fertile Effect 
of a rich one; as is obvious to all Farmers, who 


practiſe the good Huſbandry of uſing the Roll in 


this Manner; and more eſpecially ſo, if a dripping 


Summer ſucceeds this profitable Work, for then 
we ſeldom fail, by this Means, to fee our Crops 


grow and fouriſh in large Stalks, Pods, and Eats, 
that give us the (greateſt Hopes of enjoying a 
plentiful Harveſt, The contrary Effects of this 


Management are eaſily ſerteived, when it ſo hap- 
pens, that a Farmer js put- by his Intention of 
rolling his Corn in due Time, as it now and then 
happens. to be his Caſe, by the Fall of heavy atid 


long Rains, that hinder his doing this Work; for, 


if he was to roll his Corn in ſuch Weather, the 
Horſes Feet would be apt to ſtolch, cruſh down, 
and bruiſe, or bury many of the Corn- ſtalks, or 


Blades, to the utter Spoiling of ſome of them; 


therefore it muſt be dry Weather, whenever this 


co 


1 F „ 
to be enjoyed beſore the Stalk and Blade are got 
too old for the Purpoſe, then the Rolling - part had 
far better be let alone, and the Farmer remain con- 
tent to ſee the Want of that he cannot have; which, 
very probably, will cauſe him the Sight of a lan- 
guiſhing Crop of Corn.  Fourthly and Laſtly, by 

rolling Corn, the elotty ſurface Earth is fo faſtened 
on, and about its Roots, as to enable the Stalks to 
ſtand erect, for receiving the benign Benefits of the 
Sun, Air, and Rain, in Perfection; for, when they 
grow in this Poſture, the Sun and Air have a free 
Paſſage between their many upright Stalks, that 
thus ſerve. to ripen them with the greater Expedi- | 
tion, becauſe the aerial, warm Influences have Room 
to harderi them, and cauſe the Stalks and Ears to 
perform their regular and fafe Bloſſoming, and 
Blooming, without which there can no right, full 
Crops of Corn be reaſonably expected; for, when 
the Stalks of Corn are, by heavy Rains, ſtrong 
Winds, and for Want of rolling the Ground, forced 
to fall down, ſuch Crops cannot enjoy a right 
Bloſſoming, or Blooming; and then, I am ſure, they 
cannot be well corned. Again, there is this Cau- 
tion alſo to be obſerved in the Rolling of Corn; 
where Barley, or other Grain, has not been rolled 
before Spindling-time, it ſhould, by no Means, be 
rolled then; for, if this was to be done, i it may, per- 
haps, bring · on the Loſs of almoſt a whole Crop of 
Corn, becauſe, if its Stalks are got ſo ſtrong as to 
grow upright in a tolerable Heighth, and the Roller 
be then drawn over them, it will conſequently 
ſqueeſe them to that Degree as to make them Bleed, 
as we call it; that is, it will bruiſe them ſo as to 
force out Part of their Sap; and then, as the green 
Stalks loſe that vital Part which ſhould nouriſn 
and carry on their Growth, they muſt be ſtunted, 
if not killed. And although one would think, this 


| Caſe needs no Advice to caution againſt it,, yet I 
have 
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have known ſome topping Farmers commit this 


egregious Miſtake, to their great Damage, without 
perceiving their Folly, till it was too late, and ſome 


not at all; for, being ignorant of the Damage that 


ſuch late Rolling may cauſe, when they ſee a Barley. 
crop ſtunted, they are apt to impute it to a wrong 


Cauſe, and not to the right one, of the late Rolling 


of their Corn in its ſpindling Condition. I knew a 


Yeoman, who was Owner of a Hundred a Year, a 

fine Farmer, that was brought up to Huſbandry 

Buſineſs all his Life, be guilty of this very Miſtake, 
who went on, committing it Year after Year, till at 
laft he had ſo-much Damage done, by rolling his 
Barley at an unſeaſonable Growth, as opened his 
Eyes, cauſed him to perceive his Error, and become 
his own Monitor, as well as to other Farmers; for 
he frankly owned he acted wrong in rolling his 

Barley (in particular) too late, even when it had ar- 
rived to its ſpindling Condition; but, for a more 
exact Account of rolling Arable Grounds, ſee my 
Book, intituled, New Experiments in Huſbandry (at 
Page 16) wherein you may find ſeveral Matters I 


have not here mentioned. As to the Rolling of 
| Graſs, or Meadow Grounds, I have wrote on it in 


laſt Month, and therefore ſhall omit it here. 


CHAP. 


CH A . | | 
Of Hedging. | 5 


F Plaiſhing Hedges in April. — Although this 
Month of April is the laſt Month in the 
Spring Seaſon, that admits of Plaiſhing Hedges, 
yet no prudent Farmer will have this Work to do 
now, unleſs mere Neceſſity forces him to it. Ne- 
ceſſity, it is true, may happen upon two Accounts: 
One, by long Froſts, Snows,. and Rains; the other, 
by Multiplicity of Buſineſs, and Scarcity of Hands. 
All, or Part of theſe Reaſons, may be the Cauſe that 
he is forced to cut and plaiſh Hedges in April, if 
the warm Weather has not rarefied the Sap of the 
Wood, to the Degree of what we in Hertfordſhire 
call Boxing; that is, if the Rind is not liquefied ſo 
much, by the Sap, as to part from the Wood, on 
bending down a Plaiſh. If it is, this Work (let the 
Occaſion be ever ſo preſſing) muſt be let alone; be- 
cauſe, if it is performed at ſuch a Time, it would 
ſurely kill fo much of the Hedge, as where the Cuts 
or Plaiſhes are made. But, where this Work can be 
ſecurely done, it is of the greateſt Importance to a 
Farmer; becauſe this Piece of neceſſary Huſbandry 
is the Foundation of many Advantages to him. It 
is by a good Hedge that he has not only Fuel for 
his own Uſe, but alfo, for ſelling ſome to others. 
By a good Hedge he can keep his Corn, his Graſs, 
his Turneps, his Rapes, and other Vegetables, from 
the Rapine of ill Neighbours, in a much ſecurer 
Manner than thoſe Farmers can, who ſow theſe in 
common, open Fields; not that a Chilturn Farmer 
can ſay, I will loſe none of them : No, there is none 
can ſay this, becauſe the common Sort of Hedges is 

not capable of preventing the arch Thief; but a 
Hedge that is half Thorn, and plaiſhed, and made 
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to grow very thick, and to a good Heighth, may at N 

intimidate the leſſer, younger Thieves, and Women, MW befo! 

from attempting to ſteal the Farmer's Corn, and other were 

of his Field Ware, for fear the Difficulty of going payir 

| backward and forward, over his Hedges, ſhould by th 

- | betray them; which ſometimes happens, by the is a\ 

|  erarkling Noiſe of the Wood, or by a Perſon's ly- Sleep 

| ing as a Spy, in Ambuſh, by the Cover of another is ſut 

| Part of the Hedge. An old Farmer of my Ac- Ditcl 
| 


- quaintance ſowed a four Acre Field with Turnep- Ditch 
ſeed in 1743, which taking all over the Land very Stake 
* well, he beſtowed due Houghing upon them, and they on th 
| proved a fine Crop. Now this incloſed Field, comn 
though it lay but about a Hundred and Twenty was © 
Poles off his Dwelling-houſe, yet, I -heard him ſay, ſuch 
I he did not expect · to enjoy the Benefit of above two Plaiſt 
Thirds of the Crop, becauſe a Path-way'lay through and ] 
this Field, which gave the Pilferer a very great ſo mu 
Opportunity to carry off his Plunder; however, as bours 
it happened, he got three and twenty Shillings for where 
every Acre of theſe Turneps, after they had been made 
heartily thinned by Mr. Thief, by ſelling them to a man, 
Butcher, that fed them off with his fatting Sheep. WW my N 
This ſhe ws how neceſſary a good Fence is at all mine 
Times, to be kept up; for, at beſt, few Farmers are of an 
free from more or leſs of their Rapine, eſpecially fectiot 
thoſe, who are either lame or decrepid by old Age, more 


or live at a great Diſtance from their Out-fields. ploy, 
Cattle are like wife reſtrained from getting out of an anothi 
incloſed Field, where the Hedges of it are in good this tc 
Order, as well as others, from getting into it. Its ers of 
by this great and ſtrong Barrier of a good Hedge, Count 
that Night-rogues are prevented turning in a Com, men-h 
Horſe, or Sheep, into a Field, for filling their Belles occup: 
at the Farmer's Coſt; which I have known done by ſerves 


a petty Dealer, or Higler, who, keeping a ſcrub Pence 
Horſe, for carrying Fiſh about the Country, would requir 
turn him, by one Means or other, into a Field, late made 
| = | at 
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at Night, and fetch him out early in a Morning, 
before any of the hard-working Farmer's Servants 
were up. By a ſtrong Fence, the great Damage of 
paying Coſt for what any ſtray Cattle may occaſion, 
by their breaking into a Neighbour's Field of Corn, 
is avoided, and the Farmer made to enjoy his 
sleep with the greater Aſſurance, when his Field 
is ſurrounded by an able, well- made Hedge, and 
Dirch. In 1742, I had a Hedge made, and a 
Ditch, three Feet wide, in all, from the live 
Stake, ſcowered fo deeply up, as to raiſe the Earth 
on the other Side eighteen Inches higher than the 
common Surface of the Ground; and though this 
was almoſt a haſel Hedge, yet, by the Help of 
ſuch a deep-ſcowered Ditch, and laying down the 
Plaiſhes thicker than ordinary, the Hunters, Shooters, 
and Poachers, have not ſince been able to preſs it 
ſo much as to give any Cattle of my own, or Neigh- 
bours, Room to go out, or into it, by any Gap; 
whereas heretofore, when the ſame Hedge has been 
made, and the Ditch ſcowered up, by a bad Work- 
man, there has been confiderable Damage done by 
my Neighbours Cattle breaking into my Field, and 
mine into theirs. This is enough to ſhew the Value 
of an ingenious Workman, or Hedger, whoſe Per- 
fections, were I here to deſcribe, would take me up 
more Paper than at this Time I am willing to em- 
ploy, and therefore ſhall poſtpone his Character to 
another Opportunity; in the mean Time, I have 
this to acquaint all Gentlemen with, who are Own- 
ers of incloſed Lands, or that may be incloſed, that the 
Country Ilive in is juſtly famed for the beſt of Work- 
men-hedgers, who are ſo valuable to Farmers, who 
occupy incloſed Fields, that ſuch a one better de- 
ſerves ſix Pence, where a bad Workman does three 
Pence; becauſe, whether it be well, or ill made, it 
requires to lie nine Years, at leaſt, before it can be 
made again; and, if it is not well made at firſt, it 
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expoſes the Farmer to a great deal of Damage that 
may happen in that Time. If Hundreds of Gen- 
tlemen, therefore, did but know, how profitable 

ſuch a good Work man would be to them, I am 
perſuaded, I ſhould have Letters in great Numbers 
ſent me to help them to ſuch, though they gave ex- 
traordinary Wages for him. But, if T miſtake not, 
the main Reaſon, why many Gentlemen do not ſeek 
out for ſuch a good Workman-hedger, is, becauſe 
they have not a true Notion of the right Method of 
planting and plaiſhing Hedges; this I am the more 
ſanguine to believe, from what I myſelf have heard 
in ſeveral Parts where I have travelled. They haye 
thought their Workmen made and plaiſhed Hedges 
in ample Order, when, I think T may ſay, they were 
of the worſt Sort. Therefore it behoves Perſons 
either to believe my Deſcription of a good Hedge, 
or better to travel, and ſee thoſe that are made, 
Vhich exceed their own ; and theſe, I preſume, 1 
may ſay, are to be viewed in Hertfordſhire,” where 
ſeveral Sorts of them may be ſeen in the greateſt 
Perfection. The Alder, the Willow, the Sallow, 
the white Wood, the Poplar, and the Withy, in 
moory, or watery Grounds ; the Silver Beech, the 
Horn Beech, the Maple, the Haſle, the Witch-Elm, 
the Aſh, the Oak, and the black and white Thorns, 
with ſeveral other Sorts, in drier Soils, where they grow 
In great Variety of Beauty and Profit. And therefore, 
if any Gentleman pleaſes to ſend to me for a Servant, 
that is capable of performing this excellent Work, 
Jet him not grudge to give him ſome extraordinary 
Encouragement, becauſe a good Hedger may lay 
a Foundation, at his firſt planting a Hedge in right 
Order, for producing a vaſt Profit afterwards, even, 
perhaps, for Hundreds of Years to come; for 3 
Hedge well planted at firſt, and well managed after. 
wards, may be prevented from ever being deſtroyed 
by Age; becauſe there is a Way to be pgs by 
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a Man of Judgment, to renew an old one in ſuch 
2 Manner, that no Time need be loſt in ſuch its 

Renewal. Hence I am obliged to give Notice, that 
if any Perſon ſends to me for a Servant that can 
hedge, as well as do other Work, in the Farming 
Buſineſs, he ought to ſend me a particular Account 
of the Nature of his Soil, and the Situation it lies in, 
that I may know the better how to make Choice 
of, and ſend him one that underſtands that Sort of 
Hedging proper and ſuitable to his Land ; for there 
are moory or marſh Land Hedgers, Vale-hedgers, 
and Chilturn Hedgers : That is, there are ſome, Who 
are ſo much uſed to work on their particular Sort 
of Hedges, that they can do no other rightly. For 
Example : A Vale-hedger is uſed to renew, or make 
his Hedges in the Way, they here call Backing it; 
which is ſo much contrary to the Mode a Chiliurn 
Hedge is made in, that he is a perfect Stranger to 
it, Again, a Chilturn Hedger is ſo much uſed to 

laying down his Hedge by Plaiſhes, that he is as 


great a Stranger to the Vale- mode. And, for the 
marſh or moory Land. Hedger, he is better acquaint- 
ed with planting, and cutting up, or plaiſhing an 
Alder, a Withy, a Willow, or other Water-wood 


Hedge, than either of the other two. But, to come 
nearer the Matter, I muſt further obſerve, that it is 
not only Planting or Plaiſhing any of theſe Hedges, 
there is another main Article {till behind; and 
that is, how to cut the proper Wood out, and, 
afterwards, how to make the moſt of it to the 
Owner's greateſt Advantage. 
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A Further Account of the Damage that the Gypfi- 


| Vagrant does to the Farmer and Country in ge. 
neral.— It may, perhaps, be thought by ſome Per. 


ſons, that I here buſy my Pen in writing on too 
mean a Subject, when I write of the Gypſy-Va- 
grant, in Neglect of others of greater Importance: 


But, were they to live in the County of Hertford, 
where I do, or in any of the Counties frequented 
by theſe Cheats, I dare believe- they would be of 
another Mind, and think it a moſt neceſſary Arti- 
cle; which I chiefly write on to apprize our Legi. 
flators of the horrid Damage that the Farmers 
and Country, in general, ſuſtain by theſe arch 
Thieves travelling up and down it, as it were, in 
ap; preg, becauſe their Men appear only in 

ight-· time, unleſs it be in their Journeying: 
And, tho' their Women do it in the Day, yet it is 
under the Diſguiſe of their being only a Company 
of poor Women and Children, that beg to live on 
the Charity of good People ; and that they may 
get the nearer Acceſs to the Perſons of both Maſter, 
Miſtreſs, and Servants, they wrap themſelves up in 


cold Weather, in a Blanket, and at the Door beg 


in a molt ardent Manner; and, if this is not like to 
ſucceed, they alter their Language, and fall to tell 
ing a little that is to happen in futuro, or Time to 
come; bur, if they will give them a Bit of Money, 
they will. tell them the Whole of what good For- 
tune is to befall them, with a deal of bombaſt Stuff, 
that they are not at a Loſs to expreſs, But let ſuch 
know, that it is not in the Power of any wicked 
Perſon; to give an Account of any Thing that ſhall 
certainly come to paſs ; no, this is not in the Pow- 

| * 


Buffer; Barn, a 


Of the Manns." Ae 


er of the Devils themſelves, as the learned Author 


of the of Apparitions well obſerves; but is 
altogether n to the Knowledge of the Al- 
mighty God, the Creator of all Things, and ſu- 


preme Governor of all Events, bleſſed be his Name 


for ever and ever. Amen. 
Of the Gypſy Cant, whereby they can talk on the 


Spot to their Comrades, for deceiving boneſt Perſons, 


with the greater Subtlely, — This they do ofteneſt, 
when they are in Company with Honeſt People, for 
a more knowing one to give his timely Advice to a 


more ignorant one; or to give Notice of a favour- 


able Opportunity to ſteal, or deceive, c. They 


partly for theſe Purpoſes make Uſe of an Triſh or an 
Engliſh Cant. — A Houſe, they call a Ren; an Old 
Woman, a Moat; a Young-one, a Bloſs | an Old- 


Man, a Cove; a Juſtice, « a Rumbeak ; a Dog, a 
kipper ; a Bed, a Pad; Sheets, a 
Slade; Liquor, 'Booze ; Milk, Yearm Beans, Black 
Jack; Peaſe, T rundlers ; Turneps, NVips; Door, 4 
Jigges; Wheeze the Moate, and ſhe will tip the 
Lour; as much as to ſay, Beg dean, and you will 
get ſome Money; and a thouſand other Terms, in- 
vented to deceive, when they are in Company with 


honeſt People, that they may the more cleverly im- 


poſe on them. 
A further Account of the Adtions of theſe wicked 


 Gyphy Vagrants, — Theſe Gypſies ought, by no 
Means, to be ſuffered to travel about the Country, 
nor Town, becauſe they are not only a Nuſance to 


to the Farmer, but likewiſe to the Shop-keeper, as 
may appear by what follows: Both the Men and 
Women Gypſies confine not their villanous Acti- 
ons to the Farmer alone; they extend them to all 


Places where they can find an Opportunity. As they 


have one, two, or more Horſes, or Mules, or Aſſes, 


commonly with them, they ſerve their Turn to 


bite the — * W eſpecially 


ſome 
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142 Of the Gypſy-Vagrant. 
ſome in Country Towns: They go into a Shop 
and cheapen ſeveral Sorts of Goods, telling the ig 
norant Maſter or Man; or his Maid-Servant, that 
they deal in ſelling of Linnen, Woollen, Ribbong, 
Garters, and other Sorts, and have a Licenſe for fo 
doing; and I have been told, that one in their 
Gang has had a true one that they take out for the 
Purpoſe, in order to cloak their Villany with the 
more Artifice ; for by this Means they pilfer ſome, 
while they are buying others, as being moſt of them 
Maſters of Sleight of Hand.; and, for their greater 
Safety from being apprehended, they are always at 
Home, as making a Habitation under a Hedge, 
or in a Wood, c. when it does not ſuit their Con- 
veniency to houſe ; where they hold Councils for 
executing, their; black Deſigns, and are ſo readily ſup- 
plied with Proviſions, that their trained Dogs will 
ſeize and carry off the Booty of live Geeſe, Ducks, 
Hens, Chickens, Turkies, Sc. without ſuffering 
them to make a Noiſe ; as their Maſters will in the 
Night-time, when they rob Hen- rooſts, by putti 
up a Stick to the Hen's Belly ; and, by a little Puſ 
of it, the Poultry will deſcend on the Top of it, 
without the leaſt Cry ; as I had the Relation of theſe 
and other Facts from a Woman that begged at 
my Door, who told me, ſhe travelled with ſome of 
them to ſee firſt if ſhe approved of their Society (a 
good one I will warrant you) but forſook their Com- 
pany in Diſlike, She told me, theſe Gypſies ſeldom 
ever marry, but live almoſt promiſcuouſly ; if a Man 
do not like his Female Partner, he gives her ill 
Words, or a Kick, and takes another. On the 6th 
Day of June, 1743, a Gypſy Fellow aſked my Far- 
rier the Way to Aylesbury, and he told him; but, 
in a few Hours after, he ſaw the ſame Fellow, at 
leſs than two Miles Diſtance (for Ayl/esbury was nine 
Miles) fiddling to ſome Gypſy Women in a Barn at 
Abbery, and aſked him why he aſked the Way to 

| | Aylesbury, 


Hyleshury, and knew it as well as I. This he denied 
not, for his W was made to amuſe People, 

that they ſho 

Rendezvous. There was a Gang of theſe Gypſies met 

about the 18th of January, 1742, conſiſting of five 

Men, beſides many Women and Children, going into 


a large Wood of Beechen Trees, near High Wick- 


ham, in Buchs; a Place that ſuits their Purpoſe beſt, 
and where they pitch their Canopy they — and 
keep Fire. Theſe had two Mules, and two Aſſes, 
with them. By all which Conveniences, they have 


the Opportunity of ſtealing Sheep, Lambs, and 


Poultry; and having got Wood enough, and Pri- 
vacy to their Deſire, in the Night- time they dreſs it 
in ſuch Cover, and enjoy themſelves on the Spoil of 
the Country, moſt commonly in a Dell-hole, or 
_ Chalk-pit, till, in a few Days, they remove their 
Quarters ; for their Buſineſs is not to ſtay a longer 


Time in a Place, than it agrees with their Safety. 


This Woman told me, they live almoſt three Parts 
of the Year in Kent, Surry, Suſſex, Hampſhire, Berk- 
ſhire, Buckinghamſhire, and Hertfordſhire, but com- 
monly leave Kent a little while after Hopping-time z 
for, if they travel and beg there, the People gene- 
rally throw it in their Teeth — Here is your Hop- 
Money, tive on that — This Woman told me, ſhe 


has not ſeen ſuch a numerous Gang of Gypſies a 


long Time; for theſe, ſhe ſays, were nineteen in 
all. There was a Crew of them of about ſixteen at 
Charing, in Kent, that lay ready for the Hopping- 
Seaſon ; but it happened that moſt of them fell 
| fick of a Fever, and ſome of the Small-Pox, and 


few died; for there was an old ſage Veteran in 


their Company, who ſold her Gold Rings, and 
raiſed all the Money ſhe could to defray their 
Charge, and keep them off the Pariſh ; for they 
take all poſſible Care, to prevent that, leſt it bring 
them under ſuch an Odium, as would ſoon ſpread 


the 
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„ © Of the GyphVagnint, 
the Country, and prevent their future Tran 


She farther ſaid, that, had ſhe become one of their 


Society, ſhe mult take an Oath to be true to them; 


and that if ſhe had fo done, and proved falſe, in 


betraying or forſaking them, they-would contrive 
ſome ſly Way, or other, to be her Ruin. There 
were many of them taken up, and proſecuted, 
for Villanies at Salisbury. Northwood, near Dul- 


wich, uſed to be a great Reſort for theſe peſtiſerous 


Vagrants. They ſeldom go in London, unleſs great 

Neceſſity force them to it; which made one late 
ventore to go into a Shop, and ſteal ſome Ribbons; 
but ſhe was heartily flogged for it in Tothill. Bride. 
ell, Meſiminſter. She ſays, that the Boſwell's, the- 
Draper s, and the Hilton's Gangs are much leſſened 
and decayed of late, by Hanging and Tranſporta- 


tions; for it is theſe ubiquitarian counterfeit E- 


Syptians, that have great Opportunities to ſteal 
"Horſes, and other Things; becauſe they are always 
upon the Tramp, as the Chief of them did, who 


Was lately hanged at Aylesbury for Horſe-ſtealing 1 


and, I hope, if the Vagrant Law is amended, that 
it may be made more ſevere than ever, againſt 
this Sort of cheating, thieving Vagabonds i in Par- 
ticular ; who, under the Cloak of "aſking Charity, 
commit Thouſands of Robberies, as * a moſt 
ſubtle, 1 intriguing, wicked Crew. 
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The Copy of a Letter for furniſhing a Gens 


man with Beechen and Witch Elm-Sets, 


SIR, n 2302744" 
Blerving in your laſt Monthly Book for Febru- 

of at one Shilling and Six-pence, per Hundred, 1 
defire you would ſend me five Hundred of them, 


ary, that you have good Beechsſets to diſpo : 1 MY 


and alſo five Hundred Witch-Elm Sets by the —* 


Waggon, which every Tueſday and Friday Morn- 
ing calls at the following Places near you, viz, at 


the Crow, kept by Feffry Dudley, at St. Alban's, at 
Seven o Clock; at the Bell in Market-ftreet, at Ten 
o' Clock; and the Half Moon, at Dunſtable about 
Noon. The Price of them, and the Charge of De- 


livery to the Carrier, ſhall be paid as ſoon as you 
pleaſe within London, or returned by the Carrier to 


\ 


1 am your humble-Servant: b 
Direct the Sets 1b Mr. —— in —— Salop, and At 


=o 


nie have a Line of Advice. 
| The Author's Anſeber a 
7 


T H E Beech-ſets I can get arid ſend you in 


great Perfection; but the Witch-Elm Sets I 


cannot promiſe you. J have lately ſent great Num- 


bers of valuable Sets to Gentlemen, and, if I. can 
meet with the Elm Sort, will ſend them among the 


Beech-ſets. Therefore, if you pleaſe, I will ſend 


you one Thouſand of Beech-ſets ; and, as you have 


been fo judicious to inform me of the Time and the 


Day your Carrier paſſes through Dunſtable, I ſhall 
1 W 
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take Care to draw them in ſuch due Time, chat they 


1 

; ſhall arrive with you in a freſh moiſt Condition, Ml h 

which is the Life of Tranſplanting; but as I can- N 

not be certain of the exact Days, I ſhall deliver re 

them, becauſe of the Chance of froſty Weather, D 

it muſt be left to me to do it by the firſt ſafeſt Op- fir 

: rtunity. Pleaſe therefore to fend for one of 

houſand of Beech- ſets by your Carrier, and let be 

bim leave it in Mr. Tibbet's Hands, at the Half NM 

Moon at Dunſtable, to be paid me on 9 of di 

| them, and you will oblige, , ow ſu 
1 | . W. 
3 Sir, Your moſt obedient bundle Servant | fo 
4 0 
EE Link Gaddeſtden, 3 > W. Eun, a 
| | 29 Jan. 1745. 185 | W. 
f l 
4 Second 1 of a Letter from the ſans Gala 1 

5 en 

| Salop, Feb. 6. 1743. m 

$8 TR, re 

1 Received yours relating to the Beech-ſets, of MW ſo1 

| T which-I defire you would ſend me a Thouſand, hy 

| fince you have no Witch-Elm left. According to ci 

your Dircctions I have this Day paid ——; being w 

the Sum you charge for them to our Carrier, who, 8 

leſt the ſame Man who goes this Journey ſhould not th 

drive that Waggon, by which the Sets are to come, thi 

is to leave the Money with the Landlord, at the ra 

Half. Moon at Dunſtable to be paid you on the Der ca 

livery of the Sets. Iam, Bc 

Sir, your bumble Servant - 

i The Author*s Remarks on this Gentleman 5 Lelkeri i 


Ccording to this Geademan' s Directions, 1 

ſent him a Thouſand Beech-ſets in fine freſh 

Order to ad on the 20th Day of Februar), 
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1743, for his planting them in his Park in Shrope | 
fire 3 which leads me to take Notice of the good 
| Notions this fore ſighted Gentleman entertained on 


reading the valuable Service Beech-Trees are of to 
Deer, Swine, and Poultry, but moſt of all to the 
firſt ; who thereupon forthwith ſent to me. for Sets 


* 


of the ſame, which he was very right in doing, — 
becauſe the freffi Sets that I ſent him, under proper 
Management, will run into Trees with great Expe- 


dition. And, that they may grow the faſter, I ſent 
ſuch Directions with them, that, if duly obſerved, 
will forward their Growth at a" prodigious Rate; 
for, unleſs a proper Aid is applied to them in their 


firſt Shooting, and infant Growth, the Sets will loſe 


a great deal of Time, which will be prevented by 
what 1 adviſed him to make Uſe of; for J have 

planted Thouſands in my own Ground for making 
Trees; and; from the Succeſs I have met with, am 
enabled to adviſe all that buy Sets of me, how they 
may enjoy the fame. And what I have further to 


remark is, that this Gentleman had not only Rea- 
' fon to plant Beech-ſets for their growing into fine 


large Trees; but he had an Eye to their produ- 
cing of that excellent Seed, called Beech-Mafte, 
which yields Abundance of Oil, of a moſt ſalubri - 


ous Nature, to Deer in particular; for the Oil of 


theſe Kernels, in the cold wet Winter Seaſons, warms 
their Stomachs, and prevents the ill Effects of the 
raw, phlegmatic, flaſhy Graſs, that oftentimes 
cauſes the Breed of the Rot, or Red. Water, in their 


Bodies, that occaſions the Death of Thouſands of 
theſe valuable Animals, eſpecially where the Ground 


they feed on is of a clayey, or other ſtiff, wettifh 
Nature, that lodges Rains, and thereby much con- 


tributes to the Deer's Deſtruction. This Maſte is 
likewiſe of a moſt nouriſhing Nature, infomuch 
that it ſerves as Part of the Subſiftence both of Red 
and. Fallow Deer, during 


ſeveral of the Winter 


U 2 Month 
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WEE: Months, and ane helps out the And 
„ Graſs and Hay, and the more ' where. Swine and: | thi 
Poultry are not admitted to feed amongſt them; are 
for Hogs are ſo voracious of this Food, that they th 
will in a little Time fat on it, if it is a plentiful | th 


Maſte Year, which it commonly is, every ſecond ar ſu} 
third Year at moſt. I know a Gentleman, whoſe Sh 
Park abounds with many Beech-Trees, keeps a riſ 
Thouſand Head of Red and Fallow Deer, that in dr 
ſuch a Maſte Year receive a great deal of their Sub- at 
ſiſtence from it; and ſo do near alf a Hundred thi 


of his Swine, as well as many wild Turkies, that vic 
| ſometimes perch on theſe Trees, yet do not ſtray ſo in 
far, but he enjoys the Benefit of them: So that W 
here is a double Profit ta be expected ſrom planting ve 
Beech- ſets, one from the Wood, and the other from ve 
the Fruit; and this ſor a Trifle Charge at firſt, in Fi 
. Compariſon of the vaſt Returps theſe Sets may ca 
make in a few Tears; for, if theſe and their youn 1 
Trees are nouriſhed with an —— prolific you Br 
ſiſtance beſides the Earth, they will grow up in half ne 
the Time they uſually do in their wild Growth, to 
Wherefore it highly concerns Gentlemen, whoſe pl. 
Land is proper for it, and who have Conyeniency _ 
for the fame, to plant the Silver Beechen Set, that ar 
will arrive to a Tree ſeveral Years ſooner, and with tit 
much mare Certainty than Maſte will, though they 0 
are carried to a great Diſtance, as 1 ſhall further thi 
obſerve by and by: —— This Gentleman was like- 5 
wiſe highly in the right, in ordering me to ſend B. 
him Witch-Elm Sets, for the great Conveniency Al 
and Profit they produce. It it a very valuable Tre in 
in Parks, becauſe it grows a great Pace, and very Ac 
args in a moiſt Soil, or rather in a Loam, between by 
wet and dry (for this will flouriſh wherever the Be 
common Elm does) and becauſe it has a thick plea- fra 


fant, ſpongy, ſoft Rind on its Body, Arms, and 
F W renders it ſuch an * * 
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they will greedily feed on its Boughs or Twigs that 


are cut off for this Purpoſe, and love it ſo much, 
that they will almoſt eat up a ſmall Stick of it; and 
though this Tree does not yield any Fruit, yet it 
ſupplies it very much by the quick Growth of its 
Shoats, that are cut off for Brouſe, and for the nou- 
riſhing.heathful Qualities of its Bark, that ſerves to 
dry up the ſuperfluous Moiſture of their Bodies, and 
at the ſame Time, as I ſaid, furnifhes them wich 
the Change of a beloved Food. This very ſer- 

viceable Tree may, for thefe Purpoſes, be planted 


in Rows for making ornamental Viſtoes and 


Walks, or in other Shapes; and therefore it will be 
very well worth any Perſon's While, who has a Con- 
veniency of . planting this Tree in Parks, ar incloſed 
Fields, to do it with Expedition. And, though T 
cannot furniſh Witch-Elm Sets to any Perſon this 
Year, yet I hope to have Plenty of them another. 


But, to be more compleat in furniſhing a Park with 


neceſſary Trees for the Service of Deer, there ought 


to be a ſufficient Number of Horſe-cheſnut Trees 
planted, that their large Nuts may ſerve as Part of 
the Deer's Subſiſtence; for theſe Trees, where they 


arrive to a large Head, will bear conſiderable Quan- 
tities of theſe Horſe-cheſnuts, that the Deer will 


eat; and, as they are of a bitteriſh Taſte, I ſuppoſe 


they may at the ſame Time become, in ſome De- 
gree, an Antidote to, or Remedy for the Worms. 


Hut this is not all: The Horſe-cheſnut Tree, having 
a moſt light Wood, grows with great Expedition, 
in either wet or dry Soils, and yields to their Owner 


a charming Sight in the Spring and Summer-time, 


by their large verdant Leaves, and fine white large 


Bell Flowers, that perfume. the ambient Air with 
fragrant Odours, afford a moſt pleaſant Shade 
and Shelter in ſultry Seaſons, as they ſtand in Rows, 


and compoſe noble Viſtoes and Walks, Now it is 


nor 
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not too late to plant any of theſe Sets or Trees; 
March generally gives us a good Opportunity. for 
this Pufpoſe; and, if it is a dry March, it is onl 

£ Planting them in a right Manner, and then there x 
no Danger of their growing well, let the Weather 

be how it will; for this chief Reaſon it is, that 1 
always ſend, with the Sets or Trees I furniſh to any 
Perſon, ample Directions for their planting, and 
_ cauſing them to run into a quick Growth, being a 
fure Method that never fails making Trees grow 
large in a little Time. A Proof of which. T ſhew 
to any Perſon, that will be pleaſed to come and ſee 
conſiderable Numbers of divers Sorts of Standard 
Fruit- trees, growing in ſeveral of my Arable and 
Meadow incloſed Fields; which e not only 
| a me an annual Profit, by their Fruit, but 
ſerve likewiſe to ſhade and ſhelter my Cattle in the 

.. Hot and cold Seaſons of the Year. rs 
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: The Copy of p Letter ſent to this Author, for retome 
muending a Ploughman Servant. | 


EW | „ 
' F Underſtand you are a Perſon that takes a great 

1 deal of Care and Pains to do the World Service 
in many Branches of Huſbandry ; and among the 


reſt, to help Gentlemen to Ploughmen, capable of WM «©; 
performing what they are hired for. This there- 
fore is to deſire you will ſend me one that can alt . 


asd ſuch, and that knows how to buy and ſell Cat- 
' tle, and manage a large Farm. Pleaſe to let me 
have an Anſwer, as ſoon as you can, to 


Sir, your humble Servant. 


20 Decem. To Mr. Ellis, at Lit- 
tle Gaddeſden, near Hemp- 
ſtead in Hertfordſhire, . 
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. The Author's Anſwer,” 
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SIR, Little Gaddeſden, Decem. 2. 17495, - 
FN anſwer to yours, this is to infotm you, that! 

have pitched on a Man, that, I think, is capable 
of giving you Satisfaction, in the Diſcharge of what 


he undertakes. L do aſſure you, he has the good Cha- 


racter of the Country about him, for an excellent 


Ploughman; one that underſtands to buy and ſell 


Cattle, plaiſh Hedges, thraſh and clean Corn, ſow, 
' reap, and mow, and do moſt, or all Work belong- 


ing toa Farm ; for he has been brought up in a 


large Farm, and lived all his Life where a great 
deal of Buſineſs has been done; is a ſober Fellow, 
not given to Swearing, and Raking about, and, I 
think, he is one that will makè you a compleat Ser- 
vant, becauſe he has ated as the Head, or Chief 
one, this two or three Years paſt in a Farm of a 
Hundred a Year, I am very tender in my Recom- 

mendation of a Servant, as well knowing my Repu- _ 
tation lies at Stake; but, was it my own Caſe, I 
would venture upon this Youngſter, who am, - 


Sir, your moſt obedient humble Servant, 
The Copy of a Second Letter from the ſame Gentleman. 
SIR, 5 January 2. 1743. 


1 Received yours, dated the 27th of December, and 
1 1am pleaſed to find, that you are very modeſt 


in your Recommendation of the Man you think will 


ſerve. I would have one that ſhould anſwer the 
Character that you have given in your Book. I 


would therefore hope you have taken Care to ac- 


quaint him, what it is that I ſhall expect from him, 
which you can eaſily do, by reading over to him 
your own Character of a Ploughman; for _ a 
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1: Man, if he be dilig 3 and no'other, will dende 
© Cn hi the whole Management of 
| upon him. As to the DB. 
| mention; I am willing to give, on Condi 

imat the Man, by his Performance, anſwers yoüf 
Character. He may come and try for two or three 
Months, during which Time his Magee ſhall go on, 
and we ſhall both be capable of making a Judgment. | 
| The half Guinea, with your Charges, ſhall pe given 
ES you, with Thanks for your Trouble, If chow be 
any further Occaſion of Writing, let me hear the 
. don Poſt; if not, I ſhall expect to ſee the young 
* in eight or ten Days at fartheſt, Tam, , 
TY Hour obliged humble Servant. 5 


| P. 8. I babe thought it proper 10 acquaint You, that 
. #e Man, I — 10 — the et Hon. the Earl | 


\ | | of = in 


3 This young 8 was hired accordingly, and 
| when the Gentleman ſaw and examined him, he 
gave him larger Wages, than he demanded, and at 
if the fame Time ſent me a Granny for my. Trouble 
__ and Pong. 
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